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CONDITION OF THE LABOURING POOR, AND THE MANAGEMENT 
OF PAUPERS IN SCOTLAND. 


A Poor Law is as decided a feature of civili- | 


sation as those laws for the security of life and 
property without which civil society cannot be 
said to exist. A Poor Law is, morever, the pro- 
moter of civilisation ; one of the most important 
means of preserving the peace and the equili- 
brium of the social system ; a corrective of the 
inevitable tendency to excessive accumulation 
in the hands of the few, concurring with the ex- 


treme destitution of the many; an evil which is to | 


be regarded as only secondary to the want of 
security for life and property. Poor Laws are 
auxiliaries of the march of improvement, as they 
form the preventive of the perpetuated here- 
ditary debasement of a large and valuable por- 
tion of the community, who, without their sus- 
taining power, remain a down-draught on social 
progress, while their suffering condition hardens 
or corrupts every other class. Slavery is to be 
condemned, not alone for the misery and degra- 
dation which it entails on the slave, but also for 
the deadening of the moral feelings, and the 
actual cruelty and profligacy which the unnatural 
condition of the slave engenders in his master. 
In like manner, the mischievous consequences of 


procure by work, they must ask from the pa- 
rish ; but it is surely as bad to see an Irish or 
Scottish family in the same condition, but with 
no sense of degradation, and, consequently, no 
stimulus to improve their condition. 

The Jewish institutions were highly favour- 
able to the poor. Charlemagne established Poor 
Laws ; and the latest conquerer and civilizer of 
our own times, Mehemet Ali, has, along with a 
public system of education, and hospitals for the 
destitute sick and lunatics, attempted to intro. 
duce a Poor Law into Egypt. 

But the principle of a Poor Law, whether in 
Scotland or in Egypt, must, to produce the full 


| amount of advantage, have a determinate relation 


to the circumstances of the society in which it 
exists. It is not enough that the thousands 
sinking into destitution, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, learn at length to vegetate in the 
midst of that wealthy community in which they 
are unable longer to live ; as diving, with its 
endless refinements of habit and sentiment, has 


come to be considered in the very lowest ranks 


unrelieved misery and destitution, existing in the | 


bosom of an otherwise prosperous society, cannot 
long be confined to the actual sufferers, were the 
luxurious portion of society so selfish and inhu- 
man as to disregard all suffering which did not 
immediately affect themselves. 

As the grewth of indigence cannot be prevent- 
ed in any society that is not in a state of perfect 
stagnation, destitution is, in fact, often to be 
held as a proof of advancing civilisation, and of a 
widening range of wants; wise legislation has, 
therefore, been more directed to the relief of 
poverty than to the suppression of its symptoms, 
which are far from being uniformly to be consi- 
dered as evils. It is painful tosee a poor English 
family unable to procure shoes and stockings, 
which their habits have taught themto regard 


of those independent labourers, whose moral ne- 
cessities have happily extended more rapidly and 
widely than their animal wants. Advancing 
civilisation has made cleanliness of person and 


_dress as urgent a want as clothing, and the 


preservation of the feelings of modesty and 
delicacy, by separate apartments for the dif- 


_ ferent sexes, as indispensable as shelter from 


the weather. It is so among the peasantry 


_ of England, where indigence is not held an ex- 


cuse for filth, squalor, and reckless indifference to 
the decencies of life; because, longbefore destitu- 
tion becomes so extreme and so destructive of all 
good feelings and habits, the Poor Law inter- 
poses its protective and sustaining power; a 


_ Poor Law of which the regulating principle is, 


not what will barely sustain a coarse and joyless 
animal existence, but a rule which enables the 
infirm, the aged, the widow, and the orphan poor, 


as necessaries of life, and which, if they cannot | and also the able-bodied labourer who cannot 
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790 CONDITION OF THE LABOURING POOR, 


procure employment, to maintain their former 
habits of cleanliness and neatness, and, although 
curtailed in the comforts of life, to retain its 
decencies. Even under the rigid system of 
the reformed work-houses of England, the pro- 
vision made for personal cleanliness, and the 
change of body and bed linen, indicate and 
maintain a social condition, a system of ele- 


vating necessities of which the industrious inde- | 


pendent Jabourers of many parts of Scotland, 
and of nearly all Ireland, as yet know nothing. 


But is this extravagance in clothing and wash- | 
ing to be considered as a vice of the English 
And what shall be said of a | 


poor law system? 
system which neither sustains the moral feelings 
and mental energies, bystimulatingand keeping in 
activity the artificial wants of the indigent classes ; 
nor yet supplies, in any adequate degree, their 
merely animal necessities ?—which practically 
considers a high standard of comfort, and any- 
thing approaching to luxury inthelabouring class, 
#3 a national calamity, entailing indigence on 
the poor, and on the rich the future burthen 
of a higher poor rate?—what shall be said of such 
a system ?-—It is ours. 

While the circle of the artificial wants of the 
affluent extends in every direction, and takes the 
must fantastic and extravagant forms, the little 
enjoyments of the labouring class must be curbed 
and repressed, until society exhibits those pain- 
ful and dangerous extreme contrasts, which are 
symptomatic of its unhealthy condition, and 
which completely overturn the aphorism of poli- 
tical economy, that whatever makes the rich 
man richer tends also to elevate the poor ; 
while the reverse may, at the same time, hold ; 
namely, that whatever depresses the rich, must 
still farther impoverish the poor. 

But leaving generalities, which are here out 
of place, we proceed to finish our prescribed 
task, which was to shew, however imperfectly, 
the actual operation of the Scottish system of 
Poor Laws. “ In fact,” says Dr Alison, in his 
valuable pamphlet, “the practical operation of 
the Scotch system is very little known in Scot- 
Jand itself.” And we may add, that it is only known, 
if at all, through a false medium, viz., the spe- 
culations of benevolent visionaries, with Dr 


Chalmers at their head, or the representations | 


of those interested in the maintenance of the sys- 
tem, by selfishness, prejudice, orconceit. It is ac- 
complishing something to be able, in any degree, 


operation of this system, which may probably | 


be best done by exhibiting it at work in a variety 
of localities, selected so as to shew fair average 
results. We now start afresh with the southern 
extremity of Scotland, and, consequently, one of 
its best points. 

The Border parish of Gretna belongs princi- 
pally to the Earl of Mansfield—an absentee, of 
course—and to Sir Patrick Maxwell. Both have 
given great encouragement to farmers, by enclos- 
ing fields, erecting excellent farm-houses, c. 
&c. The raw produce of this parish is valued at 
£50,000, Some of the tenants pay £1000 a-year 











| 


| 


to different years. 
to spread accurate information regarding the | 





of rent, and many £500. The population is 1909, 


of whom about 500 live in the manufacturing vil- 
lage of Springfield. The number of permanent 
and occasional paupers is thirty, who, amongthem, 
receive the average sum of £80 a-year, raised 
chiefly by the contributions of the heritors; which, 
we take leave to think, is no mighty burden on 
their rental, which, on the ordinary principle of 
taking the raw produce as three rents, must be 


_ about £17,000. But the rack rents of these times 


is as often to be taken at nearer half the produce, 
It may shew the spirit of some of the Scottish 
clergy, to quote the words of the minister of 
Gretna, in relation to the slender fund provided 
for age, sickness, and destitution, in this rich 
parish, He remarks:—‘‘ The generality of 
the people regard such means of support 
as no degradation, and feel much inclined to 
force the heritors to a legal assessment, which 
can only be prevented by the firmness of ‘lhe 
kirk-session, the unity of the heritors, and by 
their regularity in meeting and contributing ac- 
cording to the real wants of the poor, These 
feelings, on the part of the people, are mainly to 
be attributed to the practice of our English 
neighbours, whose standard of independence has 
been sadly lowered by the operation, or rather 
by the abuse, of poor-rates.” Of course, this 
gentleman considers £80 a-year enough for the 
real wants of the thirty paupers of his parish. 
Kut if the people already regard the receiving of 
parish relief as no mark of moral or social de- 
gradation, is not their independence, according 
to this clergyman, and the vast majority of his 
brethren, already subdued, or gone; and under 
what system has it perished? Surely not that 
of eompulsory assessments, and much less of 
an excessive provision, Surely their degrada- 
tion is not to be measured by what they actually 
receive, but by their avidity to obtain; and 
the paupers of the parish of Criech are as much, 
we should say more, degraded by receiving their 
pittance of 1s. in the year, as those of any 
southern parish by receiving at triple the rate 
in the week. We must remark that, as in other 
cases, the amount distributed among the poor of 
Gretna, and the rate of allowance, appears con- 
siderably larger in the Report given in to the 
General Assembly than in that published in the 
Statistical Account ; which discrepancy is to be 
reconciled, we suppose, by the Report referring 
From the Assembly's Report, 
the parish appears to have been legally assessed 
since 1800 ; though the clergyman speaks of the 
‘‘ voluntary contributions of the heritors” as the 
source of the £80 raised for the support of the 
poor. In thirty-four years, assessments had not 
waxed extravagant in Gretna, when £80, onarental 
of probably above £17,000, covered, ontheaverage, 
the rate when the report was written in 1834, 
Let us turn to a northern county :—In the pa- 
rish of Bancuory, Deventck, in Kincardineshire, 
there is a population of 2,588. The wages of 
labour are from 2d. to 2)d. an hour, with the 
addition of victuals in harvest. ‘There is & 
friendly society and a sayings’ bank in the par- 
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ish. The character of the people is “ devout 
and orderly ;” they “observe the Sabbath, and 
are attentive to the duties of religion.’ There 
are, on the average, sixty-four paupers in the 
above population,—nor is this surprising; and 
for the support of those infirm, impotent, aged, 
and destitute persons, there are raised, by church 
collections, fines, dues, &c., about £135 a-year ; 
averaging 1!d. a-day for every poor person— 
“ An allowance,” remarks their clergyman, ‘ to- 
tally inadequate to their support; and, as we 
have no strolling poor belonging to the parish, 
it sets, in a striking point of view, the private 
charityofthe community at large,and, more espe- 
cially, of the working classes in whose vicinity 
the paupers are situated.” Many Reports do the 
same ; but all this charity of the poor to each 
other does not suffice. 

The minister of another parish in Kincardine- 
shire remarks—“* There have been great im- 


ito £12,864: 10: 4; 


provements in farming in the course of the | 


last forty years. Much waste land has been 
reclaimed, and the quantity of grain produced 
must be much larger than at the above period. 
It does not appear that any improvement has 
taken place in the circumstances of the people of 
Johnshaven, 
mony of the old residenters that poverty is gra- 
dually gaining ground, It is reported that, 





' But the same authority attributes the increas 
of pauperism, first, indeed, to old age, sick 
ness, widowhood, and orphanage ; but, secondly, 
“tothe rapid disappearance of that honest spirit 
of independence which made them struggle hard 


_and long with poverty before they would apply ta 


the kirk-session.” Dut dothey not stillstruggle 
hard and long before they bend their spirit to so- 
licitthe pittance of from less than tid. to Is. 5d. 
a-week, which seems the average rate afforded to 
the fourteen paupers of Garvock ; and what, wa 
again and again inquire, has banished or sub- 
dued the stubborn pride of independence in the 
bosom of the Scottish labourer? This gentle- 
man repeats the cuckoo-song about the eect of 
legal assessment, which, in charity, we must be- 
lieve, is often repeated in sheer ignorance, or 
from entire want of consideration. The value 
of the raw produce of this parish now amounts 
and has probably been 
doubled within the last twenty or, at most, 
thirty years. Weare glad to find the minister of 


|Garvock bearing nearly a solitary testimony 


forty or fifty years ago, there were many in the 


village in easy circumstances: now the greater 
part of the families are nearly on a level, and 
comparatively few are able to assist their neigh- 
hours, to any extent, in times of affliction and 
bereavement.” 
sion and fluctuation in trade, the low rate of the 
remuneration of labour, and the hopeless des- 
pondency into which people, sunk into the 
lowest depths of poverty, and left without assist- 
ance, inevitably fall; and from which it ought 
to be one main object of a Poor Law to rescue 
them. 
of the more industrious were beginning to sur- 
mount the harassments of poverty and destitu- 


This is accounted for by depres- 


against that vile and demoralizing system of ba- 


' nishing male servants from “the /fa’-board to 
| the bothy,” 
On the contrary, it is the testi- | 


where “they must eat as well as 
sleep by themselves.” ‘* It may, he says, ‘* be 
advantazeous in a present or economical point of 
view ;” but what arethe consequences? ‘ Many 
of them are really hotheds of irreligion, immo- 
rality, and vice; and consequently of mischief 
not only to the rising generation, but to society 
in general,” 

At times, though rarely, we meet with testi. 
mony to the fact that legal assessment has nei- 
ther made the poor discontented nor less re- 
luctant than before to come upon the poor-roll, 
This is the case in Westruther, in Berwickshire, 
wmong other parishes. In Whitsome, in the 


same flourishing county, the labourers read 


| newspapers and periodicals ; and, though ‘* mean- 


The Report continues :—* When some | 


tion, trade again became depressed, and the 


labouring classes must renew their struggles 
with hard toil and inadequate remuneration.” 
The seafaring people of this village, by the fail- 
ure of the herring-fishing and the expense in- 


curred for nets and stores, have been as much | 


reduced as the weavers. How, we would in- 


quire, do the advocates of voluntary support of 


the poor propose to manage in such circum- 
stances ? 
of moral training, of fireside education, in this 
parish, is deeply lamented ; but are these des- 
titute and hopeless people in a condition either 
to receive or convey the best blessings of do- 
mestic education? The population of the pa- 
rish referred to has considerably decreased. In 
another parish of this county, Garvock, the po- 
pulation has also decreased, while the pauperism 
has increased: the former owing to “ The throw- 


ing of two or three small farms into one, and 
the great farmers banishing their cottars, by 


taking from them their cottage and their cow.” 


The defective state of education, | 


} 
' 
j 
| 
| 


while contented, have an impression that their 
condition might be bettered.” A most salutary 
impression, since it is based in truth. The cot- 
tages recently erected here are comfortable ; but 
the old dwellings, as in too many localities, are 
“cold, damp, and in a miserable state of re- 
pair,” owing to the non-residence of the pro- 
prietors, and the outgoing tenant being only 
under obligation to leave the cottages habitable > 
which may, it appears, mean something very in- 
ferior to comfortable pigsties ; and, we may add, 
fromthe want of a properidea among Scottish pro- 
prietors of what the dwelling of a labouring man 
and his family ought to be. In a country where, 
by statute, two apartments are considered suffi. 
cient for the schoolmaster, one may surely satisfy 
the ploughman. 

In Liberton, a parish in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, containing, in 1831, a population of 
4,063, the annual value of the raw produce is 
£56,181: 10:4. In 1835, the average number 
of persons receiving relief from the session was 
139; in 1837, it had fallento 110, The amount 
of assessment or voluntary contributions made 
by the heritors in aid of the other funds contri, 
3KR2 
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buted for the poor was, in the first year, 1835, 
£399: 3:4}; inthe next year, £497: 5s.; and, 
in 1837, £350. ‘These, it must be remembered, 

were dear and severe seasons, when labourers 
were long kept out of employment; so the assess- 
ment, if apparently heavy in these years, was in 
reality moderate when the wealth and produc- 
tiveness, and, above all, the rapidly increasing 
rental of the parish, is considered. When the 
last statistical account was written, the real 
rental of Liberton parish was £10,000. It is now 
£28,000 a-year, or nearly tripled. But no one 
perceives any connexion whatever between the 
increase of a landowner’s rents and his pocket 
duties to the humble co-operators in his in- 
crease of gain. The temporarily increased as- 
sessment of Liberton scems moderate enough 'n 
the peculiar circumstances; yet the minister, 
who is haunted by the usual bugbears, and 
talks of “drying up the sources of Christian 
charity,” and about the ‘delicacy of the poor,’ 
acknowledges that voluntary contributions are 
“only practicable in small parishes, with an 
efficient minister and staff of elders.” Now we 
would point to the smal! parishes of Ruthwell, 
Kirkhill, and Kilmeny, which we have noticed, 
and which (like hundreds) are precisely in 
the circumstances described: the population 
small, the clergymen, for generations, the most 
efiicient that are to be found in Scotland, and 
their staff of elders of their own choosing; and 
inquire how has the principle of voluntary cha- 
rity operated there? In what circumstances 
ure the destitute of these parishes ? 

The population of the rich parish of Liber- 
ton are nearly all poor; only 207, of the 
population of 4,063, being above the rank of 
Jabourers; and in this 207 the whole of the 
farmers, teachers, shopkeepers, &c. &c., are in- 
cluded, some of whom cannot be very affluent 
nor even comfortable in their circumstances. The 
minister congratulates himself on the assess- 
ments being reduced, in the face too of a very 
severe year, to £350 ; but, while they have never 
exceeded 33d. in the pound of rent, we conceive 
his satisfaction premature, ina parish where there 
must, along with, we doubt not, great vice and in- 
temperance, be muchrealdestitution, arising from 
no fault in thesufferers. The highest allowance 
tothe paupers is £3: 1¢s. a-year; the lowest, 
£1: 6s., which is not higher, nor so high, as in 
many of the unassessed parishes in neighbouring 
presby teries In borrowstounness, for example, 
which is unassessed, the highest rate is £6, the 
lowest £1:6s.; Whitburn, the highest, £5: 8s., 
the lowest, £3: 12s.; and these are both volun- 
tary, though this rule does not generally hold. 
Indeed nothing can be more uncertain than the 
operation of the present poor law, which depends, 
not upon the necessities of the poor, but alto- 
gether on the dispositions of the rich residents, 
and the temper of the clergyman of the parish 
for the time being. 

Berwickshire, 





as one of the Border districts, 
is imagined to be, like Roxburgh, Dumfries, 
and Selkirk, more liberal than the midland 





counties, in the relief afforded to paupers: but 
where the parish is under the voluntary sys- 
tem, we see little to warrant this belief. In Cran- 
shaws, athriving parish, the minister (forthe good 
of the poor, no doubt) proposed, several years 
sinee, to do away with the legal assessment ; 
proposal Wane, he szys, and we can well believe, 
was thankfully accepted by the heritors. Under 
this regenerated state of Cranshaws, three poor 
old bodies, in a population of 136, get each Is. 6d, 
a-week. In Longformecus there are two old wo. 
men, who are regular,and four who are occasional, 
paupers. Eight pounds being the annual amount 
of the church collections, this, and the interest 
of £100 mortified, are divided among the poor; 
the old women getting Is. 3d. 2-week, with house- 
rent and firing, which may probably reach another 
Gd. a-week, The real rental of the parish in which 
£3 a-year is collected for the pocr onthe voluntary 
principle, is nearly £4,000, John Home [lome, 
Esq., is the principal heriter. The population, 
among whose p: ee rs the £8 end the interest of 
the benefaction is divided, amounts to 425. Fuel, 
from the locality, must be dear; the cottagers, 
as is general in all the highly-improved districts, 
have not an epportunity to keep a cow, and the 
wagesare about therate we have already specified. 
in the perish of Eeeles, a highly-improved 
parish of Berwickshire, there has been what is 
called a legal assessment from 1763.* Since then, 
the real rent must be at least trebled ; for it is 
nenrly doubled since 1793. It was then £11,000; 
it is now £20,000. The population of Eccles is 
Ine5 3 and, on the rental of £90,000, the assess- 
ment cannot fall very heavily; as, for thir- 
teen months in 1830-31, we find the rate levied 
£270: 9:1, which sum is divided among fifty 
paupers De 
The highest rate ever known was in 1819, 
when £416 were levied, but for twenty months’ 
rates. ‘The minister of Eecles assumes, some- 
what gratuitously, that ‘ assessment produces 
here, as wherever it has been introduced, a care- 
lessness of providing for old age ;” while he 
asserts that “the highest spirit of independence 
is exhibited by many, so long as nature will ei- 
dure.’ Does not voluntaryism tax nature and 
independence of spirit somewhat too far ? 
in an admirable 2ecount of the parish of Kin- 
MARNOCK, written, for Sir John Sinclair, in 1790, 
2 the two ministers of the parish, we find seme 
xcellent remarks on the management of the 
me on the voluntary principle. The population 
was then 6,776 persons ; of whom eighty were 
perinanently on the pauper rell, besides ocea- 
sional paupers. The population is now 18,033 ; 
and of these 857 are paupers, comprehending 
all classes, permanent and occasional, lunatics, 
&e. In such a population the occasional poor 
must be very numerous. ‘The poor, in 1790, re- 
ceived, from the church collections and a little 
interest of money, fiom Gd. to 1s. each, a-week 
which, as was then remarked, ‘is by no means 
able to support them in their own houses, even 





The Report to the Agsesnbly etates the year as 1729 
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when joined to any little labour which some of ) 


them have strengthto perform. Begging, there- 
fore is allowed, and is a very great burden upon 
the inhabitants.” When the difference in the 
price of provisions is considered, the above al- 
luwance is fully equal to the average allowance 
tu paupers in the majority of parishes up to the 
present hour; but the reverend statist of 1790 re- 
marks—* ‘he poor indeed will never be suitably 
or permanently provided for, until the proprietors 
of land agree to assess themselves ina sum that 
may be adequate to this purpose; and when it 
is considered that the greater part of the heri- 
tors are non-resident, that they contribute no- 
thing tothe maintenance of the poor by their 
own personal charity, and that the value of their 
property is greatly increased by the manufactures 
and population of the place, such ameasure must 
appear, to every humane and benevolent heart, 
tu be highly equitable and proper.”* 
Absenteeism, and large estates held by non- 
resident proprietors, are a frequent ground of 
complaint in the former Statistical Account. Now 
this customary state of things is seldom heeded. 
The parish and town of Hawick is, we believe, 
generally adduced asa flagrant example of theten- 
dency or danger of legal assessments to increase 
pauperism and undermine the moral feelings of 
the labouring classes; and as it cannot be con- 
sidered quite so much as Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, &c., a focus of destitution for a wide 
district, a stream of human misery increased by 
hundreds of tributary rills, we shall examine its 
condition so far as we have the necessary data. 
Hawick, the seat of a considerable manufacture, 
a Border parish, and, consequently, tainted by 
the evil example of England, has been legally 
assessed for the poor, for more than a century. 
The assessment was, probably, as in most cases, 
resorted to during some period of severe dis- 
tress. The minister of the parish, in his re- 


cent report, conjures up an appalling appari- | 


tion to heritors and rate-payers, when he states 
that about 120 years ago, (1727,) when the 
population, now 6,000, was probably not above 
2,000, the puor, without the benefit of a com- 
pulsory assessment, got just about nothing at 
all,or £22: 13:10 among their number; whereas, 
in 1837, the poor-rates of Hawick amounted to 





* The minister of Kelso, in referring to the manner in 
which the aged and infirm, when past their labour, are 
“driven”? trom many of the country parishes into the 
towns, emphatically repeats, “ Driven, though a strong 
term, is but too aptly applied in this instance. ‘To pre- 
vent the aged and infirm from becoming burdens upon 
the poor rate, it is the practice of some of the heritors, 
ef purely Jandward parishes, to demolish every cotter 
house which is not absolutely necessary as accomimoda- 
tion for the needful complement of farm-labourers and 
country artisans, In this way, infirm labourers and 
widows are compelled, the moment they cease to be 
available workers, to leave their parishes, in despite of 
all the ties of local attachment which may bind them to 
the spot, and to take their chance of an uncertain liveli- 
hood ainong strangers. and in the unhealthy lanes and 
closes of a town.” This reverend gentlemian expresses 
his astonishment that “the aristocracy can be so dead to 
the claims of humanity.” 
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£1009: 9:9. This in figures, no doubt, looks 
formidable ; and the reporter at once attributes 
the increase in 120 years, and in a manufacturing 
town, which may be called the creation of the 
last furty years, to ‘* the influence of a compul- 
sory assessment.” But so early as the year 1772, 
when the population was about the one-half of 
what it now is, and the value of money much 
greater than at present, or, what comes to 
the same thing, provisions one-half cheaper, 
the assessment was £224: 14:3. This assess- 
ment was levied upon the landward heritors 
and the proprietors of heritable property in the 
tuwn, as is still done. The allowance to the 
poor approximates somewhat nearer to the prac- 
tice of England than in the midland and north- 
ern counties. In Hawick, the lowest allowance 
to permanent paupers is £2: 12s, a-year, and 
the highest £11: 14s; but in all cases of so 
high a rate as from £5 to £10, or more, we are 
to keep in mind that the allowance is for a 
family, and probably a large family, not for an 
individual. 

The voluntary contributions and church collec- 
tions in this town are very small, considering 
the population ; and the number of occasional 
paupers, as in all towns, liable to be affected by 
fluctuations in trade, is great, nay, we should say, 
excessive, were we not aware of the destitute 
condition in which poor families leave the rural 
parishes, or come from Ireland and the west, to 
flock to the spinning-mills and other works of such 
townsas Hawick. In 1837 the poor on the perman- 
ent roll were 147, but the occasional poor were 524, 
orin all 672,among whom were divided £1009:9:9, 
after deducting the expenses of collection, and 
£10: 10s. paid for the education of poor chil- 
dren. But, in looking to the increased numbers 
and expense of the poor, we must also look to the 
increased population and means of the parish, and 
to the special circumstances in which it is placed ; 


and bear in mind that, in the rural parishes of 


the south, assessments have not increased in the 
same ratio as in Hawick, nor indeed increased at 
all, farther than the alteration of values fully 
accounts for. Had the manufacturers of Hawick 
continued to hold the same proportion to the agri- 
culturists as in the year 1772, the present increase 
of paupers would indeed have been alarming. But 
the rural population of the parish has rather de- 
creased, an: the sole and great advance has been 
in the town, in which about double the number of 
families are now employed in manufacturing that 
were employed before the Peace. The rural pro- 
duce of the parish has also been greatly increased, 
and, consequently, the rental. But, again, by 
the Statistical Account of 1791, the paupers 
were 110 on a population of 2,928; so that the 
increase of their numbers is not so alarming, espe- 
cialiy when we take into view that the years spe- 
cified (1835, 1536, and 1537) were seasons of 
depressed trade, concurring with a rising pro- 
vision market, from bad seasons. In 1791, the 
fund raised by assessment for the poor was 
£370, when manufactures were comparatively in 
their dawn, and when there was ample employ- 
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ment for old women, now so frequently paupers, 
in spinning both wvollen and flaxen yarn 
in their own houses. To view the change 
aright, which Hawick has undergone since 
the assessment for the poor, which was lately 
£1009, amounted only to £224, we may notice the 
fact, that letters about that time were brouglit 
to Hawick from Jedburgh by a common hawker 
once a month, and exposed on a stall in the mar- 
ket-place; whereas, the revenue of the Hawick 
post-office, in 1838, was about £1000; and four 
mail-coaches, besides other coaches, were plying 
through it every day. It is idle to look only at 
one class of facts. The increased prosperity is 
fully as astonishing as the increased pauperism 
of the town, for which there are, besides, many 
causes to which we shall not now advert; suchas, 
restrictions on trade, the bread-tax, and the bur- 
den of our immense and unequal taxation. We 
should be sorry to regard pauperism as a neces. 
sary consequence of prosperity. The remarks 
of the ministers of Kilmarnock, cited above, 
are applicable to Hawick, and to every town in 
the same condition. The increased manufactures 
of Hawick must have greatly tended to increase 
the rents of the heritors of this and the adjoin- 
ing parishes, both by the demand for rural pro- 
duce and for the wool employed in the manu- 
factures. Nor have we a doubt that Hawick, 
from its position, and the facilities for employ- 
ment to children, which the factories afford, is 
made to bear partof the burden which, under other 
regulations, should fall uponthe neighbouring par- 
ishes from which destitute families, or such as are 
liable to sink into pauperism,remove. Nor are the 
people themselves free from blame, if we receive 
their character as it is given by the minister of 
the parish. ‘They frequently marry improvi- 
dently; and a number of the operatives ‘ work 
only as many days of the week as is necessary 
for gaining a bare livelihocd ;” which seems very 
singular, as they are not charged with intem- 
perance. We can comprehend the desire and 
the necessity for fewer hours of labour in every 
week, but not fur whole days of idleness. We 
are not told the rate of the wages of the manu- 
facturers; but few of them can have deposits in 
the savings’ banks: and the heads of families 
‘‘ frequently’”’ desert their wives and children, 
leaving them totally unprovided for, a burden 
on the parish. Where this unnatural act occurs 
frequently, there must be something radically 
wrong in the social as well as in the moral state 
of the working people. 

The town and parish of Galashiels, which 
might be expected to assimilate in condition 


CONDITION OF THE 





to Hawick, is represented in a much more | 
| the Ist of March till the Ist of November, and 


favourable aspect, as respects the habits o. 
the operatives and the condition of the poor. 
The paupers are supported by an assessment, 
in addition to the church collection and oc- 
casional donations. 

An objection which the minister of Galashiels 
expresses, and one which all Scotch ministers na- 
turally feel, to assessments, is, that they tend to 
@iminish the Offering, as the church collection is 
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technically called. The amount of the Offering js 
a kind of test of the popularity of the prezcher- 
who, besides, enjoys the patronage, or the doling 
of it out. In different parishes, the ministers 
have even attempted to do away with assess_ 
ments, or, as the minister of Penicuick says, 
“to act on Dr Chalmers’ views.” In the parti. 
cular instance of Penicuick, the kirk-session, that 
is, in other words, the minister, was thwarted, 
The assessment of Penicuick is now laid on the 
real, not the valued rent, and the poor are re. 
ported to be well managed, and receive from 5s, 
to 8s. a-month for their support.—The menace 
of legal assessment is occasionally held out to 
excite tardy heritors to co-operate with the kirk. 
sessions. 

In Mauchline,a sortof legal assessment had been 
resorted to in 1770; but the £22: 10:10, which 
the heritors gently laid on themselves and their 
tenants in aid of the church collections of £50, is 
considered by the minister, in his report in 1793, 
as quite inadequate to the wants of the poor, 
Even with the assessment, he alleges “ that it 
must be obvious to everybody that, according to 
the present mode, the burden of maintaining the 
poor is most unequally divided: it falls almost 
entirely on tenants, tradesmen, servants, and 
charitable persons attending church; while other 
people, however rich, particularly non-residing 
heritors, contribute little or nothing to the 
charitable funds of the parish. Hence there is, 
in general, ample ground for the common observ- 
ation, that ‘ J¢ is the poor in Scotland who main- 
tain the poor.’ And this is quite as true as when 
this was said fifty years since. This is, indeed, 
according to some of its sentimental admirers, 
the very beauty of the system. The ministers 
of that period were often Gesirous of an equalized 
burden. Thus we find the minister of Burntisland 
describing £1: 5 to £2: 10s, a-year as very ina’de- 
quate to the support of the poor fifty years ago, 
and suggesting an equal compulsory assessment, 
which could compel people to pay “ according to 
their ability, whether inclined to be charitable 
or not.” 

We may glance for an instant at tle compar- 
ative state of the labourers and paupers of one 
or two parishes, in 1793 and at the present time. 

In Holywood, Dumfriesshire, the allowance to 
orphans and the infirm was, in 1793, £4a-year, for 
which they were boarded out, when barley was 2s, 
2d.and oats 1s. 10d., the Winchester bushel ; meat 
of all kinds, namely, beef, lamb, veal, pork, of 
the best qualities, 34d. a-pound, and butter 9d. 
the pound, of twenty-four ounces, and other ar- 
ticles in proportion. The wages of a labourer, 
in Holywood parish, were then Is, a-day, from 


10d, inthe winter months. Mowing was paid at 
Is. Sd. a-day; women at peats 8d. Artisans 
had from Is, 8d. to 2s, a-day. This rate of wages 
in 1793 is, in relation to the price of provisions, 
much higher than wages at present ; and so was 
the parish allowance. The highest rate now 
given to two of the poor only is £4: 4s., lowest, 
from $s, to 14s. a quarter, 
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Since 1790, the rental of this parish has risen 
from £3,000 tu £7.436. But it may be said 
that the low poor-rate must be owing to the 
increase of the number of paupers: we shall see. 
The paupers in a population of 736, who were 
in better circumstances than the working 
class can be now, when the price of provisions 
has advanced so much, and the price of labour 
remained nearly stationary, were fifteen. Now, 
ina population of 1066, there are only sixteen 
paupers, six of them above eighty years of age, 
and three above seventy, who are supported by vo- 
luntary charity. But, inadditiontothe above stated 
allowance, they get some cuals in winter ; making 
in all, by the General Assembly’s report, £5: 4s., 
for the highest rate, and, for the lowest £1: 4s. 
With these facts, we need not farther point out in 
how much worse a condition both able-bodied la- 
bourers and paupers are in Holywood than they 
were fifty years ago ; yet they were not well off 
then, and they had fairlyentered upon potato diet. 
The whole fund for the maintenance of the des- 
titute, infirm, impotent, or orphaned in Holy- 
wood, with its rental of £7,436, and its produce 
doubled, is £74 a-year ; part of which is derived 
from former squeezings, ordinarily denominated 
surplus collections. The wages of labour, and 
the diet of the labourers, are not noticed in the 
New Statistical Account of the parish ; so that 
we can only judge by the reports of the adjoin- 
ing parishes. The low price of Irish labour, 
or the want of a_ poor law for Ireland, 
until it came almost too late to secure the 
desired advantages, has tended to depress wages 
over all Scotland, but especially in Dumfriesshire. 

In former periods. when it was discovered that 
the “ noblespirit of independence,’ which Scottish 
heritors cherish so fondly, had feirly driven the 
poor, in times of scarcity, tu live upon nettles and 
potatoes, the alarmed parochial authorities rushed 
to the rescue. In the former Statistical Account, 
we read of a poor householder in the parish of 
Linton who was discovered living on ‘ the root 
of famine ;” against which hungry diet the Scot- 
tish peasantry long entertained a strong and just 
prejudice, partly because they had not discovered 
the immense quantity of potatoes* which must 
be consumed where they are the sole diet, or 
nearly so, and compared the unsatisfying quality 
of potatoes with the same bulk of oatmeal porridge. 
The poor householder’s awful case was reported 
to the minister, who seems to have been prophet, 
priest, and king in the parish, and who permitted 
no paupers in his dominions. A supply of oat- 
meal, and a little port wine, were sent to the 
starving man, whose misfortune was, a8 we appre- 
hend, not eating potatoes, but having too few po- 
tatoes to eat. He very graphically described his 
own condition :—~ He had an owercasting at his 
heart ; and his lichts were aye ready to lose the 





* The quantity of potatoes which an Irish peasant is 
accustomed to consume, renders him a “ mighty ater’ 
when better diet comes in his way. The farmers of the 
south of Scotland remark that the Irish reapers are “ill 
to fill ;*” and the Scotch reapers dislike eating along with 
them where there is a common allowance, 
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flaff:” still common symptoms, we are afraid, 
among the poor of Scotland. In the New Statis- 
tical Account, we find a gentleman attributing 
the decrease of ague in some localities, not to 
drainage, which is generally the cause assigned, 
but to the increased plenty in the daily diet of 
the poor from the use of potatoes, Hedoes not ad- 
vert to any cause for the increase of the famine. 
fever, typhus, among the poor. Inthe former Sta- 
tical Account of the parish of Dornoch, we find the 
clergyman, whose opinions in favour of assess- 
ments we formerly quoted, after enumer- 
ating the diseases to which the poor were per- 
petually liable, saying, “* Ali this seems to arise 
JSrom cold, poor diet, comfortless ledgings, and 
scanty fuel.’ The poor of Dornoch are still in 
the same condition. 

Fifty years since, we {ind the minister of Kil- 
tearn, in Ross-shire—a faveurably situated, and 
even then avery productive, parish—complaining 
that the whole fund for the support of about 100 
poor, ina parish in which there were, at the 
time, ninety-six widows, znd of which the popu- 
lation were 1616, was but £15, from which some- 
thing was deducted for official fees. ‘* How 
small a relief can this afford,” he observes, 
‘* when there are usually above 100 persons on 
the poors’ list, with every claim to charity that 
indigence can give them?” We have no doubt 
whatever that the produce and rental of this 
parish must have increased in the same ratio 
as in the neighbouring parishes of Contin and 
Knockbain noticed below. Lying along the side 
of the Cromarty Frith, it possesses even greater 
local advantages than either of them. What 
now is the condition of its poor, of its present 
eighty-three paupers, under the voluntary sys- 
tem still flourishing? It is somewhat better 
than when the above complaint was made ; for 
£20: 48. goes yearly to their support, or less 
than 4s. a-year each to those now on the roll. 

In the end of the last century, in the rural 
parish of Oatuiaw, in Forfarshire, in a popula- 
tion of 430, there were but two paupers, and 
these old women, widows. In that parish, in 
the quaint phrase of the parson, there were then 
‘neither brewers, beggars, bankrupts, nor bas- 
tards;” and “ every family brewed their own ale.” 
The present population is 533; a spinning mill 
has been erected, and a number of small farms 
have been thrown into large ones ; the wages of 
day labourers is about 1s. 7d., and that of farm- 
servants, by the year, from £10 to £12, with an 
allowance of milk and meal. The value of the 
raw produce of the parieh, is £10,717: 19:6. In 
this parish £19 : 2s. is raised for the five paupers 
now on the roll, by church collections. There 
is, besides, interest on sums left to the poor, 
£9: 108.; but the expense of maintaining a 
foundling and a lunatic, making the present ex- 
pense £41, the heritors have handsomely agreed 
to make up the deficiency, *‘ so long as these ex- 
penses remain on the parish.” ‘There seem to 
be eight or nine heritors of Oathlaw, but only 
one of them is resident. It is probable that the 
annual value of the produce of this parish, has 
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been trebled, and it has certainly been doubled 
since the last Statistical Account was written ; 
but the provision for the poor has, in no instance, 
in Scotland, kept anything like pace with the 
increase of produce and the rise of rent. Many 
speculative economists would pronounce the ex- 
pectation that it should do so, erroneous and 
dangerous. : 

Of seventeen parishes in the Synod of Aber- 
deen which turn up to usin the Report to the 
Assembly, in about the same page, and which 
may be assumed as the average between the 
comparatively liberal allowances of the south and 
the wretched pittance with which human misery 
is mocked and tantalized in the north, not one 
is assessed. In some of them, the highest 
allowance to paupers on the permanent roll is 
under 9/d. a-week, while the lowest vary from 
1\d. to dd. a-week. In other words, the paupers 
are allowed at the highest rate £2 a-year; while 
the lowest class graduate from £1 down to 4s. 6d. 
a-year. 

In the Synods of Moray and Ross, the average 
is much lower; and this before we approach the 
Ultima Thule of Sutherland and Caithness, Glen- 
elg, &c. &e. We shall now give a few northern 
examples, chosen almost at random. 

In Kinkuiin, a beautiful and fertile parish in 
the vicinity of Inverness, possessing many local 
advantages, and which has been under the fos- 
tering care of a hereditary succession of able 
and vigilant ministers, the highest allowance paid 
to permanent paupers—anc we beg our readers to 
keep in mind how chary and reluctant kirk-ses- 
sions are to receive permanent paupers—is 14s, 
a-year; the lowest rate 6s. Au/dearn in Nairn- 
shire, the highest rate, 15s.; lowest, 3s. Caw- 
dor, Nairnshire, highest allowance, £1 ; lowest, 
5s. These are allunassessed, productive parishes, 
favourably situated, and immensely increased in 
rental, slowly as the provision for the desti- 
tute has crept on, or stationary as it may be. 

On the other side of the Frith from the above 
places is Knockbain parish in Ross-shire, which 
may serve as a specimen of a parish in a state of 
rapid improvement ; and where, as in almost all 
parishes north of the Forth, nothing from the be- 
ginning of time has ever been heard of in the 
shape of thosecompulsory assessments which “dry 
up the sources of charity inthe heartsof the Chris- 
tian people.” Since the first Statistical Account 
was written, the real rental of the parish of 
KKnockbain, in Ross-shire, has risen from £2,500 
to £6,000. ‘The proprietors are five, and three 
are resident. There are sixty-three paupers, 
including all classes, among whom are distributed 
£214:2:3 a-year, obtained by church collections 
and sessional dues. Could not that £6,000 a- 
year of real rental reasonably and safely afford a 
little more to assuage the misery of the aged la- 
bourers of this parish, those whose toil and sweat 
have reclaimed its wastes and moors, and helped 


80 largely to raise it to its present prosperous | 


condition? The proprietors here are Sir Colin 
Mackenzie, Sir James Mackenzie, Mr Mackenzie 
of Allangrange, &c. &c. 
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Contin, a neighbouring Ross-shire parish, also 
advantageously situated, affords a pendant to 
Knockbain. When the last Statistical Account 
was drawn out, the rental of Contin parish was 
£1100; it is now £6,000. Of eleven heritors, 
only one, and we believe by far the largest pro- 
prietor, resides—Sir George Mackenzie. In 
1831, the population was 2,023 ; the persons to 
whom parochial aid is given, the paupers, amount 
to forty-three. They “ are maintained entirely by 
church collections; which average £7 : 9s. a-year ; 
and, with some trifle more of interest, and the 
residue of a former legacy, afford the paupers, 
on the average, 8s. a-year.* 

The pastor of this parish does not repeat the 
stereotyped reply, that “ the people enjoy a fair 
share of the comforts and advantages of society,” 
He says, on the contrary, ‘* Poverty has tended 
greatly to crush the social feelings of the peo- 
ple; they enjoy in a very limited degree the 
pleasures and advantages of society; yet they 
are, in general, not dissatisfied with their condi- 
tion. . . . The poor do not apply for paro- 
chial relief until compelled by necessity, in any 
other case it is considered degradation.” ‘This 
is as it should be; yet what is the aid when ob- 
tained ?—less than 2d. a-week. Surely such 
parishes and proprietors have been tried long 
enough on the Voluntary system. As in other 
parishes, there are in Contin, among the poor, a 
great majority of aged single women. 

Of the parish of Nice, in Ress and Cromarty, 
the raw produce is worth £16,380 a-year, and is 
pr vably quadrupled since the last Statistical 
Account was written. The population is 1404, 
of whom sixty-two permanent and occasional 
paupers receive £30; which, says the minister, 
‘* The heritors have of Jate years been induced 
to give to the poor, who have ne indisposition to 
take,”—ay, probably a great deal more. There 
seems to be a feud between the heritors and 
kirk-session of this parish ; and we may remark, 
what holds nearly universally, that, while the 
kirk-sessions chose to half-starve the poor in their 
own way, without seeking anything from the 
heritors, the latter rarely interfere with their 
proceedings ; but as soon as any considerable 
assessment is resorted to, the heritors begin to 
look sharp; no longer trust to the entire manage- 
ment of the kirk-session, but appoint hired per- 
sons for the express purpose of managing the 
funds raised.—Let us return to a midland 
county. 

Of Kixettzes, in Fifeshire, the population is 
547; the gross rental], £4,353: 45.; and the ex- 
pense of maintaining the paupers, ‘ where pub- 
lic begging is unknown,” exactly £28:6s, In 
viewing this enormous sum, the minister gravely 
remarks :—‘ In former times, the Scottish spirit 
could not brook the idea of seeking parochial re- 
lief ; but this spirit of independence has now 
been pretty generally abated.” What can have 





* It was Mr Mackenzie of Muirton, an heritor of 
Contin, who seconded Mr Dempster’s resolution, at the 
great Edinburgh meeting, for crushing any inquiry into 
the condition of the poor, sauctioued by Government, 
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abated it not, certainly, the amount of relief 
affurded, nor yet the knowledge that the desti- 
tute, the infirm and sick poor are legally en- 
titled to a maintenance? May it not be the gene- 
ral poverty which has lowered the Scottish pride— 
nay, the extremity of suffering? The beauty of 
the niggardly Voluntary system is,that it crushes 
the feelings and degrades the spirit of the poor, 
without materially relieving their necessities, or 
operating favourably upon their habits. 

Logie Pert.—Real rental, £5,000. Wages of 
labour, is. 4d. in winter—in summer, Is. 8d.; 
wages of men at the spinning-mill from 10s, to 
12s. a-week. Population, 1336. In this parish, 
fifteen paupers receive an average allowance of Is. 
a-week ; and fifteen more, occasional assistance, 
which comes to less than Gd. a-week, ‘The main- 
tenance of two idivt paupers costs £7: 16s. each. 
In all £90 is raised fur the poor, in church col- 
lections, seat-rents, mortcloth dues, &c. &c. ; of 
all which dues and fines, it is to be borne in 
mind, that a considerable part comes from the 
poor themselves. . 

Parishes in circumstances like the above are 
so general, that the examples need not be mul- 
tiplied. We therefore close them. 

Lest it should be said that our northern selec- 
tions are invidious and partial. we shall now 
endeavour to give as succinct an account as 
possible of the condition of the working classes 
and the destitute in afew more of those pa- 
rishes of Scotland, which may be considered, 
from the improved agriculture, increased pro- 
duction, and rise of rent, as in highly favour- 
able circumstances. 

In Kirkpatrick Fleming, Dumfriesshire, where 
there is a compulsory assessment, the rental is 
£7,369, on which is levied £110, or 35d. in the 
pound, for the maintenance of thirty paupers, 
out of a population of 1666 persons ; but 
£30 additional are raised by the collection at 
the church door. Once for all, we would 
remark, that, in general, wherever legal assess- 
ments are introduced, the allowance to paupers 
seems rather more adequate to prove a help 
to the subsistence of a civilized being, in 
civilized society, than in the Voluntary pavishes, 
We would also request attention to the large 
proportion of aged female paupers in all the 
rural parishes of the midland and southern coun- 
ties, owing, in part, to the failure of hand-spin- 
ning and knitting, in consequence of the intro- 
duction of spinning-mills and stocking-frames, 
the discouragement of marriage caused amoung 
the considerate labourers, by the general po- 
verty and the comparatively low rate of wages, 
and from destitute old men being more fre- 
quently harboured in the towns, whither they 
have gone in quest of employment, which feeble 
old women have no chance of finding, and so 
linger on in starvation. 

In Dornock, in Dumfriesshire, there is a legal 
assessment, which must be considered moderate. 
The annual value of the raw produce of the 
parish is £11,450. The population is 752%; of 
whom twenty-two are paupers, receiving, on the 





average, Is, 1d. a-week, for which £66 is levied by 
theassessment; £11 being obtained by the church 
collection. This does not seem excessive in a 
parish in immediate contiguity with the perni- 
cious example of England. Upon the real rental 
of £3,300, it is nett 4}d. a-pound, or less thanone- 
third of what is levied on the rate-payers of the 
city of Edinburgh, and not much more than a 
third of the poor-rate in all the towns where 
compulsory assessments are raised. 

In one unassessed parish of Dumfriesshire, or- 
phans and old infirm persons without relations 
are boarded out at the very reasonable rate of 
£4 a-year. Besides the parochial relief, paupers 
here receive “ frequent supplies of food from 
charitable well-disposed persons.” That is, for 
want of a compulsory assessment the burthen is 
shifted from the shoulders of those who should 
bear it, and who are best able to bear it, and 
laid upon their more generous neighbours. 

The rent of Torthorwald parish, was, at the 
period of the last Statistical Account, £1850; it 
is now £4,765; but the farmers do not appear to 
have thriven along with the farms. ‘* Then,” 
says their minister, “ most of them were saving 
money ; but at present very few of them can do 
more than maintain their families and pay their 
rents.” The Marquis of Queensberry and Sir 
Robert Grierson of Lag, are the only heritors, 
and neither of them reside in the parish. In 
1791, the population was 660, It is now 1320, 
or just doubled. At the earlier period, there 
were five paupers ; now there are twenty-one, 
of whom seventeen are old women. At the early 
period, the five paupers got only £1 : 2s. each ; 
but, at that time, as the minister, who seems to 
have much consideration for the poor, remarks, 
“Lint was grown in the district, and spinning 
gave profitable employment to many persons, and 
particularly to old women, and enabled them, ina 
great measure, to maintain themselves.” For 
the spinning of former times, the elderly female 
peasantry (those who, while young and vigorous, 
could, when employed, earn 10d. or 8d. a-day at 
hay, turnips, or harvest work) have now no sub- 
stitute; and how is it possible, that these women, 
from their early industry, and with almost invari- 
ably aged parents, or orphan niecesand nephewsto 
assist, can make any provision for old age? The 
twenty-one paupers of the present day, of whom 
seventeen are females, receive, on the average, 
£1: 17:1} each; to which the two non-resi- 
dent proprietors do not appear to contribute 
one farthing from their increased rental, or 
ever to have contributed. The £39 distribut- 
ed among the four male and seventeen aged 
female paupers in the parish, where rent has 
risen so much, comes from the church collec- 
tion, and the interest of bequests made to the 
poor. Wages here, and over all Dumfriesshire, 
are rather low; provisions are at the same rate 
as in the town of Dumfries. The poor people of 
Torthorwald have the advantage of being near 
the Lochar Moss, where, by their own exertions, 
they may obtain fuel cheaply ; but to counter. 
balance this comes house-rent ; and the obser. 
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vations of the minister of Torthorwald applies 
to many places in Scotland. ‘The yearly rent 
of labourers’ cottages, is from £1 to £5 a-year. 
Those at the lowest rent are miserable hovels ; 
and the rent of the best, places them beyond the 
reach of labourers, or even common tradesmen.” 
When the last Statistical Account was written, 
the rent of such cottages was, on the average, 
13s. The modern rent alone of a tolerably com- 
fortable dwelling, would cost a fourth part of the 
whole yearly income of the modern tenant. 

Kirkmanog, a highly improved and productive 
parish, immediately adjoining Dumfries, may be 
presumed favourably situated as respects the 
labouring class. The population of the parish 
in 1831, was 1601. The number of paupers on 
the roll is twenty-eight ; but, fifty years ago, 
when the population was much less, the number 
was twenty-two ; so that pauperism has either 
been kept down by a process of compression, 
well known to kirk-sessions, or from less strin- 
gent causes. ‘There is no assessment ; but from 
the church collections, and that blessed relief 
of the oppressed Scottish heritors, whose faces 
are grinded by the poor—the interest of mor- 
tified money, taken altogether, the paupers re- 
ceive, on the average, nearly a shilling a-week. 
The rental of this parish is from £9,000 to 
£10,000, of which not a farthing has ever gone to 
the support of the main producers, when fallen 
into infirmity, destitution, and old age. Yet 
the poor of this locality are waxing rather au- 
dacious, according to the report of their pastor ; 
and * Some poor persons have been heard to say, 
The rich are obliged to maintain the poor.” He, 
however, on the other hand, insinuates a threat 
of impending assessment, if the absentee pro- 
prietors do not voluntarily contribute their 
mite. As a bonne bouche, we have reserved the 
parish fof St Mungo, which its worthy pastor 
seems to consider quite a model parish for the 
proper management of the poor. 

Parisu or St Munoo, Dumrrigessuine.—The 
real rental of this parish, in 1746, was £373; in 
1794, it had risen to £1800. It is now £4,000. 
When the last Statistical Report was drawn up, 
‘there was a population of 640, of whom eight were 
paupers. There are now 791 of a population, 
of which twelve persons are paupers. But the 
kirk-sessions of Scotland have an infallible re- 
cipe for depressing the number of paupers. They, 
according to the Scottish proverb, ‘cut their 
coat according to their cloth ;” and their cloth 
is scant. In St Mungo the sole support of the 
occasional paupers—for it is boasted that no 
permanent paupers are admitted on the roll— 
arises from the church collections. Not a six- 
pence is levied from the ten times increased, 
the £4,000 real rental. But we shall use the 
words of the worthy incumbent, who should best 
understand the subject, having first mentioned 
that St Mungo is one of those parishes still but 
recovering from that state of painful transition 
occasioned by the ejectment of the small tenants, 
and the consolidation of farms. The minister 
notices, “ that one tenant, at present, rents a 
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farm, which, not many years since, gave employ. 
ment to six tenants and their families.” But, 
notwithstanding the condition of matters which 
this fact indicates, he states that “ no individual 
has ever had adjudged to him a regular aliment ; 
and, when such is given, the pauper is allowed 
Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per week ;” which fund arises, 
as we have stated, wholly from church collec. 
tions, amounting to £22 a-year. The small sums 
allowed are laid out at the discretion of the 
kirk-session, in house rent, in giving work to 
poor women, or in educating the children of the 
so-called paupers; and “direct payment in 
money from the sessional funds” is never re. 
sorted to, if possible. In this parish destitute 
poor women are occasionally employed ‘“ iu 
gathering stones, and filling carts on the parish 
roads, at a fixed rate, and, in all probability, at 
a very low rate; and labourers employed oa 
these roads are paid 2d. a-day below the usual 
price of labour, “ to make the fund last as long 
as possible,” and to get, it might be added, as 
much parish work as possible done below the 
ordinary rate of wages, thus injuring all the other 
labourers inthe neighbourhood. ‘The opportuni- 
ties which the labouring poor of St Mungo have 
to lay by in youth a provision for old age may 
be gathered from the rate of wages, which, for 
male labourers, is 1s. 2d. a-day in summer, and 
1s.in winter ; for women, 8d. a-day in summer, 
and 7d. in winter; of course, without food. Fuel 
is dear in this parish ; and St Mungo seems to be 
placed under a singular by-law, the heritors being 
the legislature, and the Executive the minister ; 
which law we consider not a little questionable. 
It ia certainly not the law of Scotland. Though 
the said heritors are not legally burthened one far- 
thing for the support of the poor, they have, in his 
own words, “empowered the minister to object 
to any individual or family acquiring a resi- 
dence in the parish, whom he might judge likely 
to become a burthen upon it ;” a strange enact- 
ment in the peculiar circumstances, but one 
upon which the minister has acted so effec- 
tually, that he is now enabled to boast that the 
system operates so well that, during his incum- 
bency, “ The poor have been not only com/ort- 
ably (?) supported, without any aid from heritors, 
but he has laid up a sum which, under judicious 
management, will render any assessment for the 
poor unnecessary.” The minister of St Mungo 
is entitled to the thanks of all the heritors of 
Scotland. When destitute persons frum that 
parish are found burthening the charitable, or 
swelling the ranks of pauperism in other parishes 
and towns, the Jaw of the parish ought not to 
be forgotten. Let any one seriously consider 
the condition of this one parish, held up by its 
clergyman as a pattern, and say if a compulsory 
assessment is not required for its poor? or if 
there would be any hardship or danger in a 
small per centage being levied on the vastly in- 
creased real rental of the parish, to mitigate still 
farther the sufferings of “extreme age or hopeless 
disease,’’ to which we must consider Is. 6d. a-week 
totally inadequate? Again we inquire, does £22 a- 
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year, raised by voluntary contribution at the 
church door, bear any proportion to the increase of 
the rental of the parish? or, what is more to the 
purpose, do the wages of labour bear any pro- 
portion to the rise of provisions and of rent? 
And how is the equilibrium to be maintained ? 
That rate of wages, it will be remembered, is 
1s. 2d. in summer, and Is. in winter. The mi- 
nister of St Mungo in one place remarks—“ The 
changes affecting the population of this parish 
are the union of small farms, the pulling down 
of cottages by the lairds, the exhausted state of 
peat-mosses, the high price of coals, and the ge- 
neral use of agricultural machinery.” And to 
meet and alleviate all those enduring or tempor- 
ary hardships come the £22 a-year of voluntary 
charity, and the labour on the parish roads, 
at which the poor find temporary employment 
at 2d. a-day below the low rate of wages 
known in St Mungo. But the work-people 
of St Mungo, also, are said “to enjoy a 
full share of the comforts of life ; and, not med- 
dling with politics, they are quite contented with 
their condition.” We should have great doubts 
either as to their fair share of the comforts of 
life, or their perfect contentment ; dull, torpid, 
and ignorant of their true interests and rights as 
ignorance and poverty may have rendered them. 
The minister of St Mungo makes another singu- 
lar admission. The purity of morals, even after 
his long incumbency, is not remarkable. There 
are frequent instances of unlawful intercourse 
among the sexes in St Mungo, which we should 
not have noticed, save that their minister says, 
“ They justify their practices on principle.” 
They are, however, not very deeply imbued with 
the vice of poaching, save salmon in the river 
Annan,—which article, in spite of acts of Par- 
liament, the Scotch cannot be taught to con- 
sider as property. The peasantry of Great Bri- 
tain must be at a loss to decide whether the 
illicit intercourse of the sexes, pilfering, or poach- 
ing, is to be considered as the greatest sin; 
though, from the established relations between 
crimeand punishment, they ought to regard poach- 
ing as by far the most heinous breach of the moral 
law. The minister of St Mungo seems to regret 
exceedingly the disuse of the penitential sack- 
cloth, the black-stool, and the iron collar or gor- 
get padlocked round the neck of the offender in 
church ; and the fines for “ even allowing a shirt 
to remain drying on a hedge during the Sabbath.” 
‘It was the holy discipline of our church,” he 
adds, ‘‘ which counteracted the tendency of the 
Book of Sports to heathenize that sacred day in 
Scotland.” Altogether, the social and religious 
state of St Mungo is a study to the statist and 
the philanthropist. Pauperism is well kept un- 
der, but destitution and immorality abound, and 
the latter is “‘ justified on principle.” 

Were “ perambulating commissioners” to col- 
lect facts by local examination, we apprehend 
that the wages of labour would be found, upon 
the whole, considerably lower in Scotland than 
is generally imagined ; and that the entire means 
of labourers’ families are not comparatively larger, 
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if they be not positively less, than they were forty 
years since, when the wife of a married labourer 
appears, by a calculation frequent in the former 
Statistical Account, to have contributed to the 
gains of the family about 1s. 6d. a-week, by spin. 
ning and harvest work. The present minister 
of Largo states of his parishioners—* It argues 
well for their prudence and management, that 
with wages, as frequently happens, not exceeding 
6s. or 7s. a-week, they are able to clothe, edu- 
cate, and feed their families, pay their house. 
rent, and defray the necessary expenses, Their 
kindness to each other in distress, it is always 
gratifying to witness.” The stipend of the 
minister, exclusive of an excellent house, aver- 
ages about £300 a-year. The ill-paid emolu- 
ments of the parochial schoolmasterare about £55, 
and those of the two other schoolmasters in the 
parish about £40 a-year. This great disparity 
between the emoluments of the schoolmaster 
and of the clergyman is common to every 
Scottish parish ; not that we consider the rural 
clergy of Scotland as by any means extravagantly 
paid, while the schoolmasters are certainly under- 
paid ; though one can imagine that, on what 
would be considered poor wages by a London 
mechanic, they may still live. But by what 
process of calculation are we to apportion, in our 
wealthy and luxurious society, the wages of the 
labourers, the six or seven shillings, so as 
to meet the many calls upon it, and leave some- 
thing against the days of sickness, and the in- 
firmities of old age? 

In the former Statistical Account, the clergy- 
man often allotted the income of the labourer, 
and sometimes even shewed a saving at the end 
of the year.” In the New Statistical Account, 
so far as we have noticed, no clergyman has at- 
tempted this delicate office. Inthe above-men- 
tioned parish of Largo, forty individuals, on the 
average, and of the class who maintain their 
families so respectably on their small wages, 
while in health and employment, eventually be- 
come paupers, out of a population of 2,567 ; and 
receive, as their average allowance, Is. a-week, 
from a fund raised by church-door collections 
and mortcloth dues, The number of fatuous and 
insane paupers in this parish is remarkably large ; 
and considerable sums have been, of late, col- 
lected voluntarily for their support ; that is to 
say, relatively to the rest of Scotland, these sums 
are considerable: for, on the rental of the parish, 
the burthen is light indeed ; and “ the heritors,” 
in the opinion of the minister, “‘ most wisely re- 
frain from resorting to legal assessments.” 

With one or two facts, gleaned from the late 
Report to the General Assembly, we shall close 
this article. The terror of assessment had led 
to the impression that, in assessed parishes, the 
number of the permanent paupers must be larger 
than in the unassessed parishes, where the rate 





* These frugal documents are, in their way, great curi- 
osities, They argue very little benefit to the excise and 
customs, and still less to manufactures, fiom the agricul. 
tural families. The total expenditure of such families, 
ranged at from £17 to £23. 
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allowed is so much smaller, as not to be worth 
asking. The very reverse is the fact. The 
paupers are fewer in the assessed parishes. 

The average number of paupers, to the whole 
population of Scotland, is rather under three 
and a-half per cent. ; and is lowest in the assessed 
parishes. But the rate of allowance to paupers 
in the assessed parishes is nearly triple that of 
the non-assessed parishes; the former being 
£2: 14:9, the latter £1: 0:4a-year. In the 
legally assessed parishes, the burden of the rate 
to each individual of the population is still only 
1s.4°,d. Let us not be unduly alarmed. 

Four times the number of children are put to 
school at the expense of the parish, in the as- 
sessed than in the non-assessed parishes ; and, 
consequently, much more interest is taken in 
these parishes, to form the children of the poor 
to habits of virtue and industry. This attention 
is another argument for legal assessment, de- 
ducible from the General Assembly’s Report. 
In assessed parishes, education is, to some ex- 
tent, employed as a preventive against incipient 
pauperism ; and, whatever be the motive, the 
effect must be good. 

One of the most remarkable facts elicited by 
this and other Reports, is the increased value of 
landed property, and the rise of real rental as 
compared with the valued rent in Scots money. 
A pund Scots, or twentypence sterling, has now 
risen to £1, £2, £3, £4, £5, sterling; and, in 
some situations, to much more. Scotland can 
no longer be called a poor country, though pos- 


wealth than England, where commerce is of old 
existence. It is richer, as is observed by Dr 
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yet is not complained of. Considered in its 
agriculture, Scetland is now absolutely rich. 

Of those who have gone along with us through 
the Statistical Returns of the condition of the 
poor ina fair selection of the parishes of Scot- 
land, some may conclude that no farther inqui 
is necessary ; that the report of the Scottish 
clergy, the administrators of the existing poor 
law, is quite sufficient to prove the necessity of 


| a change of the system in principle and in prac- 


tice. Others, with whom we agree in opinion, will 
feel the necessity, in the first place, of an imme- 
diate, searching, and impartial inquiry ; which can 
no more be efficiently conducted by the ministers 
and heritors of parishes, than any inquiry what- 
ever by parties strongly interested. Inthe Report 
to the Government, lately made by the General 
Assembly, and in the Statistical Account, all the 
information is elicited which heritors and clergy 
are ever likely to give, if they be not brought be- 
fore another open tribunal, and cross-questioned 
and sifted. In the meanwhile, their own spon- 
taneous statements make out a strong case, in 
unveiling a system pregnant with every one of 
those evils which a well-considered poor law is 
_Meant to prevent or alleviate; namely, exten- 
sive and extreme destitution among the innocent 
as well as the improvident and profligate; mendi- 
Cancy, vagrancy, recklessness of all moral re- 
Straint, juvenile delinquency, disease, and crime. 
The Statistical Account proves another fact: 
that the increase of the poor-rates in Scotland 
has nothing like kept pace with the national 





the ability to pay them. ‘hat the poor-rates, or 
voluntary contributions for the destitute, never, 
at any time, bore any fair proportion to those 


| 
' Fr 
sessed of much less accumulated and diffused | increase of wealth, and consequently not with 


Alison, than Wales; where the rate paid by each | 
individual of the population for the support of | 
paupers is five times more than in Scotland, and | 


means, is fur future consideration. 





THE LIFE AND TIS 


TuoseE who are acquainted with Mr Napier’s former | 
work, “ Montrose and the Covenanters,’ do not require | 
to be told of his high-flown High-Church and Divine- 
Right ideas, or that hisextravagant prejudice against the 
Presbyterians, which might be mischievous if not 
pushed to, and beyond, the verge of absurdity, is hence 
harmless or simply ludicrous. The present publication 
is essentially the former work, but corrected and im- 
proved by the addition of a great deal of curious ori- 
ginal matter, | 

It is an unavoidable calamity that, when the seamy 
side of any tissue of grand historical events is turned to the 
light, there must, in general, be considerable abatement or 
qualification of our enthusiastic admiration for even the 
greatest and purest of public characters. It is, however, 
the duty of the candid and impartial historian to shew us 
the men as they were, and not as party-spirit and the 
eulogies of biographers represent them. Mr Napier is, 
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' * “Phe Lifeand Times of Montrose.” By Mark Napier, 
Esq., Advocate, Pp. 587; with Portraits and Auto- 


{ES OF MONTROSE.* 


we are afraid, the very antipode of a candid and im- 
partial historian, His party-spirit is delightfully vehe- 
ment: one really sympathizes with his intense hatred of 
the Covenanters and rebels, were it but for the sake of 
an emotion ; and his eulogy is so cordial in its extrava- 
gance, that it is impossible not to participate, for the 
moment, in the feeling which it breathes, 

Among the original documents, which Mr Napier has 
obtained, is the Diary of Sir Thomas Hope, the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, during the troubles in the reign of 
Charles I. He considers the publication of the entire 
manuscript, which is the property of Sir John Hope of 
Pinkie, a desideratum in the national literature ; and if 
the whole is to be judged by the rare specimens given, 
Mr Napier is certainly in the sight. The character of 
the Lord Advocate himself is a study, from the incon- 
gruous mixture of worldliness and fanaticism, zeal and 
timidity, spiritual pride, and the flesh rebelling against 
the spirit, Mr Napier, with several original papers of 
inferior value, has obtained a MS. history of Mont- 





graphs, 


rose’s times, written by Patrick Gordon of Cluny, who 
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lived at the period, The Lord Advocate had a numer. 
ous family of sons, who enjoyed each a good appointment 
or fair estate ; and throve amidst the national distractions, 
like s0 many young Hannibals, not a little indebted for 
their worldly prosperity, as their worthy father ima- 
gined, to his prayers. The Lord Advocate was a zealous 
and apparently a most sincere supporter of the Presby- 
terian Church; and, if not the enlightened friend of 
civil liberty, he was at least the bitter enemy of Epis- 
copacy ; yet cautious withal, and often in sore pinches 
between the Kirk and the King. When civil dudgeon 
grew rampant, and the two parties got into actual colli- 
sion, the J,ord Advocate began to be favoured with visious 
and revelations, as if he had been a gifted divine, in- 
stead of a mere lawyer and statesman, The civil war 
had broken ont; about 500 members of the College of 
Justice, *¢ lords’ included, had taken pike and halbert, 
and attended the Wappenschaw, The King was coming 
northward ; he was heard of as at York, at Newcastle, 
at Berwick. A meeting of the Council and of * the Ses- 
sion’’ was summoned in haste; and, hat night, the Lord 
Advocate had his first revelation, which he thus re- 
lates :— 

“ Words spoken and heard on 3d April 1639, in the 
morning. Item, as I awakened on Wednesday in the 
morning [ fell in an earnest in-calling of the Lord, that 
his Majesty*® would pity his people, and vindicate them 
from the power and rage of their adversaries, and would 
establish the glory of his blessed truth in the land. And 
while I was praying, these words were spoken, but 
whether by me or some other I dare not say, but the 
words were,—* I will preserve and save my people.’ 
Whereupon I awakened out of my drowsiness: for I 
was not sleeping, but as it were oppressed with grief and 
tears, till these words were spoken, and certainly heard 
by me. Blessed be God who has a care of his own. 
And I asked my wife if she heard any speaking? Who 
said, not; and J told her what I heard,” 

The Advocate was a jusle milieu politician, though a 
staunch Presbyterian, He admired the * happy middis,” 
a phrase of peculiar beauty and force ; and trimmed at 
the public conferences to the best of his ability, though 
he never compromised tie Kirk, 

The visions of the Advocate thickened us the political 
horizon darkened. After news of the skirmish called 
“The Trot of Turiff,”’ we find him entering in his 
diary— 

“}18th May, Saturday, 1639. This day in the morn- 
ing, I, lying in my bed betwixt five and six, and, upon 
the grief of the report of the disaster in the north, pour- 
ing forth my heart to the Lord in prayer, and saying 
‘Lord pity thy pure kirk, for there is no help in man,’ 
I heard a voice saying to me, as I did hear it of before 
on third April last, J will pity it,"—for which I blessed 
the Lord, and believe that it shall be as my Lord has 
now twice spoken to me.” 

Sir Thomas did not, however, lack spirit. He and 
his family prepared for the worst. When the Kirg was 
marching northward from England, and the loyal barons 
of Scotland were taking arms for the royal cause; while 
Leslie, and our author's hero, Montrose, led the troops of 
the Covenant ; we find the Advocate arming his family and 
securing his valuables :— 

“12th April 1639, Friday, Lent to my son, Mr James, 
my sword and twa pistols. 

“291 April 1639. Petronell, Given to my son Sir 
Thomas {Kerse] my petronell or carabin, indentit of 
rowat work, reserving the use thereof to myself when I 
call for it. 

“4th May. This night the two iron kists, with the 
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* Meaning the Almighty. 
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writs and evidents being therein, pnt in the laigh sellar 
volt,—for eschewing of fire; and commits the rest to the 
Lord. 

“18th May. Long Carabin. Lent to John [Craighall] 
my long carabin, of rowat work afl indentit; with the 
brace, iron key, and gold string, getten from Mr Joha 
Elles, 

“20th May. s,iléle Carabin. Given to my son Charles 
my little rowat carabin of mother o° pearl stock, to be 
usit by him when I have not ado therewith; dat to be 
ready when TI call for it, 

“ Contribution. Given to her 5 rosnobles for the con- 
tribution to the common cause made by women. 

“23d May. 2 Pistols. Coft from Andrew Anderson 
in Cowper, 2 pistols, and given therefor two double 
angels.” 

These were exciting times; and a brave spirit was 
abroad among the people, worthy of any cause. The 
Rev. Robert Baillie, the contemporary chronicler of the 
passing events, who hus incurred the especial dislike of 
Nr Napier, gives an account of the arming of the Pres- 
byteriang, and of the spirited part he took in the move- 
ment, which will still rouse the Presbyterian heart like 
a truuwnpet:— 


‘* He says, ‘I was as a man who had taken my leave 
from the world, and was resolved to die in that service, 
withoué return. 1 found the favour of God shining upon 
ine, and a sweet, meek, humble, yet strong and vehement 
spirit leading me all along; but [I was no sooner on my 
way westward, after the conclusion of the peace, than my 
old security returned. . . . They saw we were not to be 
boasted, and that before we would be rvasted with a lent. 
fire by the hands of churchmen, who kept themselves far 
a-back from the flame, we were resolved to muke about 
through the reek, to get a grip of some of these who 
had first kindled the fire, and still lent fvel to it, and 
try if we could cast them in the midst ¢f it, to taste if 
that heat was pleasant when it came near their own 
shius.*’ 


This zealous divine was not slack in seizing the car- 
nal weapon. He proceeds:— 


‘*] furnished to half-a-dozen of good fellows muskets 
and pikes, and to my boy a broad sword, I cartied 
myself, as the fashion was, a sword, and a couple of 
Dutch pistols at my saddle, but, I promise, for the offence 
of no man, except a robber in the way; for it was our 
part alone to pray and preach for the encouragement of 
our countrymen, which I did to my power most cheer- 
fully.” “Had you lent your ear in the morning, or 
especially at even, and heard in the tents the sound of 
some singing psalms, tome praying, and some read. 
ing Scripture, ye would have been refreshed ; —true, there 
was swearing, and cursing, and brawling in some quar- 
ters, wiereat we were grieved: but we hoped, if our camp 
had been a little settled, to have gotten some way for 
these misorders.” 


But the favoured Lord Advocate’s Diary is yet more 
curious, The third time in which he had a direct re. 
velation was in this wise:—The King was now at 
Dunse; aud those negotiations were proceeding which 
led to the hollow pacification of Berwick :— 


“ Words heard, 3. 29th May, 1639, Edinburgh, 
About widaight, as I was regretting to the Jord the 
calamities of his kirk, and humbly praying his Majesty 
to arise to the help thereof, and with tears begging wil I 
became drowsy, I heard these words,—‘1 will arise ;’ 
and within half hour the horn blew with a packet, 
Item, I went away toward Haddington to meet with the 
Earl of Rothes, but he was gone to Dunbar; whereupon 
I went to Beal), where 1 staid till Gth June. And on 
Gth June, being Thursday, | went by Lammermuir te. 
ward Berwick by the convoy of one William W auchop ; 
and came about twelve hours of the day to F 
where | was mest courteously entertained by John Wil. 
kie and his lady, and abode with them till 20th June, at 
which time J returned to Edinburgh, 
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“On Friday 7th June, I kissed his majesty’s hand, and 
had conference with his majesty un Monday the 10th, 
and on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, as my note 
thereupon will testify. 

“ Words heard, 4. On 8th June, lying in my bed 
betwixt 1 and 2 in the morning, I was pouring forth my 
heart to the Lord, and in so great necessity, being to speak 
with the king, I said, ‘my Lord, will not thy Majesty 
help and assist me ?” And I heard a voice saying, ‘ J 
will, dowbt not.’ 

“ Words, 5. Item, at Foulden on 14th June, which 
was Friday, 1639, being anxious in spirit for the event 
and success of God's cause, 1 heard this voice, ‘ Let me 
work it.’ 

“Item, on Saturday the 15th June the articles were 
presented, and the noblemen got a kiss of his majesty’s 
hand. 

“ Words, 6. Item, at Foulden 16th Jane, 1639, being 
Sunday, I being pressing the Lord for the good king, and 
humbly praying for the accomplishment of God’s work, 
I heard this voice, ‘ J have done it.’ 

“Item, on Tuesday 18th June, the articles of peace 
were subscribed, 

“ Vow tomy good God, Item, thia day in the morn- 
ing, I being in a deep meditation of God’s favour to the 
public good for his kirk, and in it to me his poor ser- 
vant, I vowed to my Lord (in respect of the great tempta- 
tions offered to me by calamities,* and otherwise by some 
of my own whom I name not,) I vowed, I say, to re- 
strain my sudden passion, and to compose my mind by 
God’s grace to patience and equanimity, and to remit all 
te the Lord; which I pray God I may keep. 

“20th June 1639. On Thursday 20th June, I came 
from Foulden about 5 in the morning, and came to Edin- 
burgh about 4 afternoon.” 


The Advocate often renewed his vows; his hatred of 
Prelacy was as decided as it was conscientious; though 
it is quite probable that he was unconsciously influenced 
by the circumstances which had first raised him to dis- 
tinction as a lawyer. These were undertaking the de- 
fence of the ministers who had been brought to trial 
and banished, more than thirty years before, for publicly 
maintaining, what a large party in the Kirk are doing at 
this moment, that the King in Council, or the civil 
power, possesses no jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs. 
His courage in coming forward when no other advocate 
would venture to offend the powers that were, by under- 
taking the defence of the ministers, must have put Mr 
Hope on good terms with himself, while it secured him 
the favour of the national party, and ultimately led to 
his advancement. We must term the Presbyterian the 
national party, whatever Mr Napier may think, and 
though we are far from pretending to vindicate its every 
act and every leader. 

It is not improbable that the phrase, True Blue Pres- 
byterian, had its origin in the following custom, noticed 
by Gordon of Straloch, a loyalist who negotiated with 
Montrose, then the covenanters’ commander, on the part 
of Hur tly and the defeated royalists in the north :— 


“ At this time likewise, the Covenanters began to wear 
and take for their colours blew ribbons, which they car- 
ried about them scarf-wise, or as some orders of knight- 
hood wear their ribbons. This was Montrose’s whimsies. 
To these ribbons ordinarily the cavalry did append their 
spanners for their firelocks, and the foot had them stuck 
up in bushes in their blue caps; which device seemed so 
plausible, that when the army marched towards the 
border some short time afterwards, many of the gentry 
threw away their hats, and would carry nothing but 
bonnets, and bushes of blue ribbons or pannashes therein, 





* The advocate had little to complain of in that way. 
po and all his sons were most prosperous,—Note by Mr 
opter. 


in contempt of the Englishers, who disdainfully called 
them blew caps and jockeys,”*® 


One of Sir Thomas Hope’s sons, Mr, afterwards Sir, 
Alexander, was attached to the court as grand carver ; 
which tended yet farther to perplex his worthy sire, 
though he was still comforted and sustained by his 
visions— 

“ Words heard 12th October 1640, Monday. This 
day, being grieved for the report of the division in the 
camp, occasioned by the Earl of Montrose, I was humbly 
supplicating the Lord, and remembering the words which 
I heard 22d September 1639, And, after falling in a 
slumber, I seemed to hear these words: ‘ Ask still, and 
the end shall be glorious.’ And after waking and bless. 
ing the Lord, I fell in a slumber again, and heard these 
words: ‘ And you shall see tt.2 The Lord in mercy 
perform it in his own good time !’’ 

Sometimes the advocate’s visions took the most appal. 
ling form. Impeachment, hightreason, dungeons, chaine, 
and the block congregated around hia pillow. His alarm 
was often great, and, it is also probable, that his suppers 
were sometimes heavy. Among his vows is this— 

“ Vow. This day I vowed to my Lord humility, pa. 
tience, abstinence, sobriety; and not to eat but one kind 
of meat at dinner; and not above two drinks of wine, 
The Lord give me grace to perform it!” . . , = . 

“22d June 1643. This night I thought that a tooth, 
which was loose, fell out of my gums, and that I took it 
in my hand, and kept it, thinking to have set it in again, 
And it seemed to me so real, that when I awakened I 
thought it really true. These repeated dreams portend 
some calamity to meor mine. but I have resolved to 
submit myself to my good Lord, and to adore his provi- 
dence; and the Lord give me his grace to bear it pa. 
tiently !” 

“25 June 1643. Sunday at night I dreamt that while 
I was pulling on my left boot, both the tags of it broke, 
The Lord prepareme.” . . 2. © © «© «© « 

“3 Dec. 1644, Sunday. This day report came of a 
meteor seen at London on 19th November, being Tues- 
day, and the birthday of King Charles, viz. three suns 
seen in the morning (after the sun was above the horizon 
half an hour,) one be-east the body of the sun, and the 
other be-north the body of the sun, so bright as they 
could not be looked on; and above the sun itself a rain- 
bow, with the back thereof to the sun, and the horns of 
it towards the north pole, or near our zenith; and this 
apparition did continue full two hours. This portends 
strange and fearful events. The Lord make us ready !” 


Never shall we have such another Lord Advocate! 
Sir Thomas makes the reader quite overlook the hero of 
the tale, and that picturesque narrative which, we fear, 
proves that the task of shewing the gallant Montrose to 
have been either a pure patriot or a great statesman, or 
in any respect a consistent character, is a hopeless one ; 
or else his zealous champion would have accomplished it. 
If there be any feeling more predominant in Mr Napier’s 
mind than adoration of the King, and enthusiasm for 
Montrose, it is bitter, unmitigated hatred of Argyle. He 
recounts the exploits of the barbarous clans in devastating 
Argyle’s country, with as much exultation as if he were 
one of Montrose’s old captains, and the fellow soldier of 





* Spalding thus notices “ Montrose’s whimsies :"— 
** Few or none of his haill [whole] army wanted a blue 
ribbin hung about his craig Gneck], down under his lcft 
arm, which they called the Covenanters’ ribbin. But the 
Lord Gordon, and some other of the marquis’s bairns and 
family, when he was dwelling in the toun, had a ribbin of 
a red flesh colour, which they wore in their hats, calling 
it the royal ribbin, as a sign of their love and loyalty to 
the king; in despight and derision whereof this blue rib- 
bin was worn and called the Covenanters’ ribbin, by the 
haill soldiers of the army, and would not hear of the 





| royal ribbin,—such was their pride and malice.” 
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Dugald Dalgetty. As a specimen of a style into which 
passion and partisanship throw great animation, we ex- 
tract the following account of the raid into Argyle’s 
country, which is in substance taken from a manuscript 


in the possession of the family of Macdonald of Clan- 
ranald :— 


No sooner, however, had Argyle thus extricated him- 
self from his dangerous commission, than the intelligence 
that Montrose had passed through Breadalbane, and was 
“ preying and burning” Glen Urchy, caused him to hurry 
to his celebrated stronghold of Inverary, totally inac- 
cessible, as he supposed, to any army in the world,— 
where he meant to summon the whole race of Diarmed, 
to make head against his dreaded rival. 

Although our hero failed in his spirited attempt to 
surprise Argyle at Dunkeld, his march across the moun- 
tains Was not fruitless. At the castle of Blair in Athol, 


their original rendezvous, he was joined by his major. | 


general, Allaster Macdonald ; who, to his great delight, 
brought along with him John of Moidart, the captain of 
Clanranald, with five hundred of that sept. Allaster 
had been most successful in this recruiting expedition. 
He and the gallant captain just named had marched 
together to the braes of Lochaber, where Macdonnell of 
Keppoch (called also Donala Glas MacRanald), the loyal 
chief of the country, joined them with his men. To 
these were added the Stewarts of Appin, the men of 
Knoidart, and of Glengarry (whose chief had not yet 
joined), the clan Ian of Glenco, the laird of Glenevis, 
the Camerons from the western side of the Lochy, and 
the Farquharsons from Braemar, When this seasonable 
force joined the royal lieutenant, the winter having set 
in, he immediately held a council of war, in order to 
fix upon their quarters. His own idea was to make a 
descent upon the low country, and take up their abode, 
during the severity of the season, in the richest districts 
of Scotland. But he was surrounded by those who were 
for the most part actuated by a personal desire to be 
avenged of the tyrannical Argyle; and accordingly a 
foray in the Highlands was eagerly proposed by all. To 
this the marquis himself was not slow to assent; only 
he desired to know, from those eagles of the north, if it 
would be possible to find provisions and lodging for the 
army. A native of Glenco, named Angus MacAilen 
Duibh, (distinguished as a soldier of enterprise, and a 
deadly marksman,) was sent for, and questioned on these 
points. “ There is not,” said he, ** a farm, or half a 
farm, under MacCailin, but what I know every fvot of 
it; and if good water, tight houses, and fat cows will 
do for you, there is plenty to be had.”?” Thus encour- 
aged, Montrose determined, although it was now the 
month of December, to turn the ardour of the clans 
towards accomplishing that blow at the power of Argyle, 
which he well knew would be the most effective means 
of furthering his own more extensive scheme, This was 
to redeem the king's affairs and save the monarchy ; 
and the writers who attribute his attack upon that 
chief to the dictates of his personal feeling, have not 
traced the history or studied the character of the noble 
Graham. 

At the head of this devoted body of Gael, he set out 
on one of his most daring and arduous adventures, The 
clans marched from the braes of Athol to Menzies-Appin, 
which they destroyed ; from thence to the head of Loch 
Tay, down buth sides of which they pursued their fiery 
course. Burning and seizing booty, in the enemy’s coun- 
try, was the only system of war known toa Highland 
army of the period, and upon this occasion it was vigor- 
ously pursued. Some of these clans, though acknowledg- 
ing Montrose for their commander, acted very indepen- 
dently of him in various excursions during their retribu- 
tive visit to the dependencies of Argyle, Johnof Moidart 
and the Clanranald, with some of the men of Keppoch, 
were the most active on these detours from the line of 
march ; and upon one occasion they returned to the camp 
with L000 head ef cattle. In his progress the marquis 
was joined by the clan Gregor and the-MacNabs; and 
thus accompanied, he marched directly upon Inverary, 

There, like a spider in his retreat, * Gillespic Grua- 
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mach” himself was now dwelling, busied with the ar- 
rangements for the meeting of his sept, which he had 
already summoned to a rendezvous, He is said to have 
declared, that he would rather lose a hundred thousand 
crowns than that any mortal should know the passes by 
which it was possible for an armed force to penetrate this 
country, even in the middle of summer. The month of 
December was now far advanced, when the herdsmen 
rushed down from the mountains with the astounding ia- 
telligence that Montrose was within a few miles of the 
castle. Not a moment longer did the cautious chief of 
Diarmed trust to his stronghold, Scarcely knewing 
whither to fly, he threw himself into a fishing-boat and 
escaped by sea; leaving his friends, and the whole of his 
country, to the mercy of the enemy. The royal lieuten- 
ant, upon whose head he had set a price, burnt all of 
Inverary that was combustible; and thus, in the outset 
of his campaign, taught Scotland the important lesson, 
that “ King Campbell,” as he was sometimes called, was 
no more impregnable at home than he was invincible 
abroad. His army marched in three divisions, of which 
he himself commanded one, while another was led by 
Allaster Macdonald, and the third by John of Moidart, 
Thus he traversed, by separate routes, the whole district ; 
which was wasted,—even as Argyle had wasted Athol 
and the braes of Angus, and burnt the “ bonny house of 
Airlie.”” The clans laid the whole face of the country in 
ashes, killing all whom they met marching to Inverary 
(amounting, it is said, to 895 men-at-arms,) sweeping of 
its flocks and herds every valley, glen, and mountain, 
that owned the away of Mac Cailinmor; nor did they 
cease from their work of vengeance till near the end of 
January. 

While our hero was thus solving the problem of * the 
far cry to Lochow,” the parliament met at Edinburgh ea 
the 7th of January 1645, 


The Battle of Inverlochy, and the events which pre. 
ceded and followed it, are narrated in the same Froissart. 
like strain: the age of chivalry is revived in these pages. 
Ian Lom Macdonnel, the bard of Keppoch, acted as a 
spy to Montrose, and led him over the mountains to 
Inverlochy, when Argyle had followed him into Loch. 
aber; and Ian Lom afterwards celebrated the victory in 
Gaelic song, which is here embalmed by Mr Napier in 
Saxon verse, Better we like the Advo ate’s account of 
the Battle of Inverlochy :— 


“8 February 1645,—This day, being Saturday, in the 
morning, word came of a defeat given by the Irish and 
the Earl of Montrose to that part of our army which was 
led by the J.aird of Auchinbreck, in Lochaber. God be 
merciful tous! Thereafter the word came, that this con- 
flict was fought on Sunday 2d February 1645, and that 
the hail body of our army was there, and the Marquis of 
Argyle in person; and that there was killed and taken 
of our army, one thousand and five hundred men; and 
that the Lord Auchinbreck was either slain or taken, and 
the maiquis fled to Inverara. The Lord be merciful to 
this poor kirk and kingdom, for this is a sad and heavy 


» 


stroke! 


Mr Napier attempts, very unsuccessfully, as we think, 
to defend the memory of Montrose from the charge of 
cruelty in the affair of Dunottar, He attempts to shew 
that the noble person meant was not Montrose but the 
Earl Marischal, because Montrose is not called Marquis, 
but “the Erle;” but it must be remembered it was only 
as Earl that Montrose was ever known in Scotland ; and 
what is more common in this day than te speak of a Mar. 
quis as Lord this or the other? The proof against him 
rests on surer ground, on the impossibility of the be. 
leagured Earl Marischal being within speech of the miser. 
able people praying for mercy to the royalist commander 
who had devoted them to destruction, for the sins of their 
landlord, “‘ his covenanting lady,” andthesixteen ministers 
shut up with them. At this very time Montrose is described 
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in the Lord Lyon's notes, as “‘ James Graham, sometime 
Eari of Montrose ;” and Mr Napier himself exu!tingly 
describing his ravaging and burning the country of Argyle, 
and the clans who followed him laying waste the whole 
country with fire and sword, indirectly confirms the 
charge of cruelty. There was now no longer reason to 
blame Montrose “ for too great leniency.” After Mon- 
trose had escaped to Norway, we find the General Assembly 
recommending care to be taken of the education of James 
Graham, son of James Graham, sometime Zari! of Mon- 





trose.”*® Against the accusations of Brodie, Hallam, and | 


Godwin, the defence is not merely lame but abortive. Mr 
Napier attacks Malcolm Laing for saying that the wars 
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of Montrose were “ waged by banditti,’”’ while the char- | 


acter of the Irish soldiers, and his own account of the 
creaghs and plundering propensities of the clans, make 
good the charge.+ It is not wonderful to see him attacking 
Bishop Burnet, since he condemns even Sir Walter Scott, 
who was as much an admirer of the *‘ Great Marquis” 
as any reasonable man of this age can well be, All that 
is made out is, that the idle vaunt of Montrose to the 
King was made after the Battle of Inverlochy, and not 
after that of Kilsyth, when it would not have been quite 
so ridiculous, as a decided victory had been obtained. 





* Life of Montrose, page 409. 

+ It is said in page 293, “ More inconstant than the 
show upon the mountains they traversed, the Highlanders 
were again melting away from him, and hastening with 
plunder to their native glens.” Is this, we would ask 


Sr 





_ spleen. 
Mr Napier, the description of regular troops or banditti? | volution, Memoirs of Cromwell, and of “ the °45, 





There are such a variety of curious things in this 
volume, that we cannot attempt to advert to them, how. 
ever briefly. Montrose’s cypher was found among his 
papers. In it, The Guidwife that wears the breeks, 
designated the General Assembly ; while the Scots Par- 
liament was John Thomson's man. Chancellor Loudon 
was the Whirligig, and Montrose himself was Venture 
Fair, This is true’ wit. 

By a letter from one of his sons, of date October, 1646, 
we learn that the Advocate died, after a few days’ iliness, 
or, in the language of the time, “‘ went up to the hope of 
glory after five days sickness,” 

Mr Napier, in like manner, makes the apotheosis of 
Montrose, who had justly forfeited his life, though the 
manner of his judgment and execution remains a scandal 
on civilisation and Christianity. 

We do not suppose that the diplomatic interview on the 
banks of the Forth, where Montrose out-generaled or en. 
trapped Mr Alexander Henderson, as is triumphantly 
related, will tend to confirm the chivalrous, honourable, 
frank, and gallant character which Mr Napier claims for 
his hero. 

With all its faults, which are too marked to be mischiev- 
ous, this is a work to interest the Scottish reader power. 
fully. Mr Napier has shaken off the trammels in which 
grave and dignified historians amble and pace. His 
narrative is picturesque, dramatic, full of characteristic 
traits, and admirably spiced with a certain humorous 
He should give us next the History of the Re. 


” 





STANZAS ADDRESSED TO THE FRENCIL NATION.* 


* What went ye forth to see ?”—Scripture, 
* To what base uses we may return.” — Hamlet. 


Wuat do ye with this skeleton, ~~~’ 
This heap of bones all marrowless ? 
Is this the great NaPoLEOn ? 
Ye answer, * Even so—uno less !’’ 
This rotten and unsightly thing— 
Faugh ! mock me not! it cannot be 
That this was once a crownéd king, 
The arbiter of destiny; 
In the world’s eye a demigod, 
Before whom nations bowed and kissed the rod. 


And what are all these shouts I hear ? 
Why do the banners flout high heaven ? 
Why peal the cannon far and near ? 
Is it because to you are given 
These rotten bones, this putrid clay ? 
Ye answer me, * It is, it is!” 
Then, out upon ye, grim Decay, 
Ilow could ye touch a thing like this— 
So sacred; feard’st thou not that he 
Would rise against and conquer even thee 2 
Amid the visions of the night, 
I gazed upon a burning mount, 
That poured forth streams of lava bright, 
And flames, as ’twere a fiery fount. 
In ghastly heaps lay, all around, 
The forms of dead and dying men ; 
While blackened ruins strewed the ground. 
Lo! suddenly ’twas quenched, and, then, 
What think ye did the sufferers ? 
Why, straight became this mountain's worshippers ! 


And yet no savages were these, 
No dwellers in the southern isles ; 
No roamers under banian trees, 
Where Pagan rites the scene defiles : 


* Besides the French nation, the subscribers to the 
Wellington Monument, and all such things, have an inte- 
rest in the subject of these verses, 








They worship senseless stocks and stones. 
To nobler objects Christians bow ; 
Such deem they blood-stained conquerors’ bones— 
Idiots with crowns upon their brow— 
And knaves that are to Mammon sold, 
With nothing sterling, save it be their gold! 
Yes, bear him to the Place Vendome! 
Beside that brazen pillar tall ; 
And when the strangers wondering come 
To see ye kneeling, one and all 
Unto their questioning reply— 
“ A quenched volcano lyeth here ; 
An eagle that no more shall fly 
To fill the world with wo and fear; 
And unto these we homage pay, 
Because ’tis glortous to devastate and slay!” 


Then boast of kingdoms overturned, 
Of Jena, and of Austerlitz ; 
Of cities in the red flames burned ; 
And say, be sure, it well befits 
An humble follower of Him 
For us upon the Cross who died, 
Through seas of human blood to swim, 
With mad Ambition for a guide ; 
That thoughts of justice, mercy, love, 
Should never inteifere such purposes to move. 


When will that light, which, long ago, 
First shone on this benighted earth, 
So penctrate each spot below 
That men shall know a eecond birth; 
Beholding things they see not now, 
For dim and filméd is their vision ? 
When, when will all the millions bow 
To that which truly is Elysian— , 
Pure, holy, and above decay ? 
Grant, Lord, the coming of that glorious day! 
H, G, A, 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, | 


(Continued from our October Number.) 


Wuust [I am upon the ground of London, 
that ‘‘ nation of London,” (as | have elsewhere 
called it,) which I have so often visited, and 
yet for periods so brief, that my entire London 
life, if transposed from its dislocated periods into 
one continuous aggregate, would not make above 
one and a half year in the whole result, it may 
be as well to notice some other circumstances, 
partly of a literary, partly of a general, interest, 
and which might be worthy of notice in any man’s 
life, but were so especially in the life of one who 
held some peculiar principles—compromises, in 
a measure, between the extreme principles com- 
monly avowed—which I shall explain in con- 
nexion with the occasion. First, then, confin- 
ing myself to my London literary experience : 
it was not, certainly, extensive, nor was I in 
spirits or circumstances to wish it such. I lived 
in the most austere retirement ; and the few 
persons whom I saw occasionally, or whose hos- 
pitalities I received, were gens de plume, and 
professedly of my own order as practising lite- 
rati, but of the highest pretensions. Lamb I 
have already mentioned. Serjeant Talfourd I 
became acquainted with in the beautiful hall of 
the Middle Temple, whence (after dining toge- 
ther in the agreeable style inherited from elder 
days, and so pleasantly recalling the noble re- 
fectories of Oxford amidst the fervent tumults of 
London) we sometimes adjourned to our coffee 
at the chambers of the future author of Jon, and 
enjoyed the luxury of conversation, with the lite 
of the young Templars, upon the most stirring 
themes of life or literature. Him, indeed, I had 
known when a Temple student. But, in 1821, 
when I went up to London avowedly for the pur- 
pose of exercising my pen, asthe one sole source 
then open to me for extricating myself from a 
special embarrassment, (failing which case of dire 
necessity, I believe that I should never have 
written a line for the press ;) Mr Talfourd having 
become a practising barrister, I felt that I had 
no right to trespass upon his time, without some 
stronger warrant than any I could plead in my 
own person. I had, therefore, requested a let- 
ter of introduction to him from Wordsworth. 
That was a spell which, with this young, lawyer, 
I knew to be all-potent ; and, accordingly, I now 
received from him a great deal of kindness, 
which came specially commended to a man in 
dejected spirits, by the radiant courtesy and the 
cheerfulness of his manners: for, of all the men 
whom I have known, after long intercourse with 
the business of the world, the Serjeant is the one 
who most preserves, to all outward appearance, 
the freshness and integrity of his youthful spirits. 

From him, also, I obtained an introduction 
to Messrs Taylor & Hessey, who had very 
recently, upon the melancholy death of Mr 
Scott, in consequence of his duel with Mr 
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Christie, purchased The London Magazine, and 
were themselves joint editors of tnat journal. 
The terms they held out to contributors were 
ultra munificent—more so than had yet been 
heard of in any quarter whatsoever: and, upon 
that understanding—seeing that money was just 
then, of necessity, the one sole object to which 
I looked in the cultivation of literature—natu- 
rally enough it happened that to them I offered 
my earliest paper, viz., “ The Confessions of 
an English Opium-FEater.” Of the two pub- 
lishers, who were both hospitable and friendly 
men, with cultivated minds, one, viz., Mr Tay- 
lor, was himself an author, and, upon one sub- 
ject, a most successful one. He had written, 
indeed, at that time, and since then, I under- 
stand, has written again upon different parts of 
political economy. But toall who are acquainted 
with the great reformation of this science, ef- 
fected by David Ricardo, it will appear, as a 
matter of course, upon looking into Mr Taylor's 
works, that he should be found to have merely 
trifled. In reality, the stern application of one 
single doctrine—that, namely, which expounds 
the laws of value—would be sufficient, as I be- 
lieve, of itself, to demonstrate the refutation 
of Mr Taylor's, as of so many other erroneous 
views, in this severe. but much-bewildering 
science. In Mr Taylor’s case, from what | saw 
of his opinions in 1821, | have reason to think 
that Locke had been the chief instrument in 
leading him astray. Mr Taylor professed him- 
self a religious dissenter ; and, in all the political 
bearings of dissent, he travelled so far, that if, 
in any one instance, he manifested an illiberal 
spirit, it was in the temper which he held habit- 
ually towards the Church of England. Then 
first, indeed, it was—and amongst the company 
which I sometimes saw at Mr Taylors—that I 
became aware of the deadly hatred—savage, de- 
termined hatred, made up for mischief—which 
governed a large part of the well-educated dis- 
senters in their feelings towards the Chureh of 
England. Being myself, not by birth and breed- 
ing only, but upon the deliberate adoption of my 
judgment, an affectionate son of that church, in 
respect to her doctrines, her rites, her discipline, 
and her internal government ; I was both shock- 
ed and grieved to meet with what seemed to me 
so much levity of rash judgment amongst the 
thoughtful and well-principled—so harsh an il- 
liberality amongst the liberal, so little consider- 
ation amongst the considerate. One thing was 
clear to me: that, in general, this angry spirit 
of hostility was grounded upon a false, because 
a superannuated, set of facts. Never, in any 
great public corporation, had there been, as | 
well knew, so large a reformation as in the: 

Church of England, during the last forty years. — 


The collateral Church of Methodists, hardly a 
35 
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Dissenting Church, raised up by John Wesley, 
had, after one generation or so, begun to react 
upon the Metropolitan Church, out of whose 


bosom it had been projected. The two univer- 
sities of England had constantly fed from within 
this growing galvanism applied from without: 
Mr Simeon, Professor Farish, Dean Milner, in 
Cambridge; Mr Faber, the little society of 
Edmund Hall, &c., in Oxford ; Mr Wilberforce, 
Mr Babington, Mr Thornton, inthe Senate ; Mrs 
Hannah More in literature; severally offered a 
nucleus, around which, I have understood, the 
open profession of a deeper, more fervid, and 
apostolical spirit in religious opinions and reli- 
gious practices, had been emboldened to gather ; 
and the result has been that, whilst the English 
Church, from Queen Anne’s day to the French 
Revolution, was at the lowest point of its de- 
pression, and absolutely cankered to the heart 
by the spirit of worldliness, that same Church 
in our days, when standing on the brink, appa- 
rently, of great trials, and summoned to put 
forth peculiar vigilance of watch and ward, if 
not even to face great and trying storms, has, 
by great examples, by extensive religious asso- 
ciations, and by a powerful press, concurring 
with the unusual thoughtiulness generated by 
the French Revolution and the vast changes in 
its train, most seasonably been brought gra- 
dually into a frame and composition which all 
who have looked with interest upon the case, 
deem much nearer than at any other stage of 
its history to the condition of a primitive and 
truly pastoral church. 
as much astonished as I was grieved to find the 
Established Church an object, at this particular 
crisis, of enmity so profound. ‘Thus, however, 
it was. Mr Taylor, I apprehend, shared in all 
the dominant feelings of the Dissenters, such as 
I heard them frequently expressed in his so- 
ciety ; and naturally, therefore, he entertained, 
amongst other literary opinions, a peculiar and 
perhaps blind veneration for Locke. Locke, in 
fact, is made an idol amongst the “ Rational” 
Dissenters: those whose religion begins and 
terminates in the understanding. This idolatry 
is paid to him in a double character: as the 
most eminent patron of religious liberty, and as 
the propounder of views in Christianity pretty 





With these views I was | 


much akin to their own in want of depth and in | 


‘“‘anti-mysticism,” asa friend might call it ; but, 


speaking sincerely, in hostility to all that is un- 
short of Irish confusion of ideas ; and the truths 


fathomable by the mere discursive understand- 
ing. Iam not here going to entertain so large 
a theme as the philosophy of Locke. 
place, I shall, perhaps, astonish the reader by 
one or two of the yet undetected blunders he has 
committed in his philosophy. But, confining 
myself to his political economy, I may take oc- 
casion to notice one error, with regard to that 
part of his pretensions, which has misled many. 
By mere accident, Locke was right, in his dis- 
pute with Lowndes of the Treasury, upon a 
question which arose in connexion with the 
great recoinage of King William's days. At 


In another | 
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the discussion ; and, as he happened to be right 
in opposition to a man whose official duty it was 
to have understood the subject thoroughly upon 
which he speculated so wildly, this advantage, 
settling, inhis case, upon a novice matched against 
a doctor, procured for Locke an enthusiasm of 
admiration which the case did not really war- 
rant ; and it was afterwards imagined, by those 
who looked back casually into Locke’s treatises, 
that he was a sound economist. But the fact is, 
political economy had, in those days, no sort of 
existence: no one doctrine, not so much as that 
which unfolds the benefits from the division of 
labour, was then known: the notion, again, that 
a nation did or could benefit by commerce, 
otherwise than by the accident of selling more 
than she bought, and, as a consequence, by ac- 
cumulating the balance in the form of the pre- 
cious metals—this notion was inconceivable to 
the human understanding at the era of Locke: 
no progress had been made in dissipating that 
delusion ; and Locke was as much enslaved by 
it as any other man. Possibly—and there is 
some room to think it—he was a little in advance 
of the Ciceronian idea, that the very possibility 
of a gain, in any transaction of sale between two 
parties, was logically conceivable only upon tlie 
assumption of a deception on one side: that, 
unless they would “lie pretty considerably,” 
(nist admodum mentiantur,) merghants must 
resign all hope of profit. The grounds of value, 
again, were as little known to Locke as the 
consequences of those grounds; and, in short, 
he had not made one step a-head of his age in 
any one branch of political economy. But, in 
his dispute with Lowndes, the victory was gained, 
not over scientific blunders by scientific lights ; 
no, but over mere logical blunders, the very 
grossest, by common sense the most palpable. 
It was no victory of a special science, but one of 
general logic. There were no positive truths 
elicited, but simply a refutation, scarcely in that 
age needed, of some self-contradictory errors. 
Lowndes had so far confused himself as to sup- 
pose that the same ounce of silver might, at the 
same time and place, be worth more or less than 
itself, when thrown into the shape of coin. The 
most obvious truths Locke himself appears to 
have overlooked, notwithstanding the English 
silver currency at that moment illustrated some 
of them. Locke, therefore, exposed a set of 
errors which could not have arisen in anything 


of an affirmative order belonging to the subject, 
which, even under the feeble light of those 


times, might have been detected, escaped him 


altogether.—So much I have thought it right to 
say on Mr Taylor's Political Economy, and the 


sort of sanction which he seeks to draw from 
_ Locke, who has led many others astray, by the 
authority of his name, upon a subject over 


the request of Lord Somers, Locke underteok | 


which he has nosort of jurisdiction ; neither did 
that age furnish any one who had. 

But if Mr Taylor failed (as, honestly, I believe 
he did) in this field, in another he effected a 
discovery so brilliant, so powerfully sustained 
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SIR PHILIP FRANCIS AND JUNIUS. 


by evidences overwhelming and irresistible, after 
(be it remembered) efforts the most elaborate 
and numerous to solve the problem, that he cer- 
tainly, deserves a high place, and perhaps next to 
Bentley, in this species of exploratory literature. 
With little or no original hints to direct him in 
his path, he undertook the great literary enigma 
of Junius— Who and what was he >—and brought 
that question to a decision that never can be 
unsettled or disturbed by any person except one 
who is unacquainted with the arguments. I have 
understood, but perhaps not upon sufficient 
authority, that the notice of this work in The 
Edinburgh Review was drawn up by Lord 
Brougham. Ifso, I must confess my surprise : 
there is not much of a lawyer's accuracy in the 
abstract of the evidence, nor is the result stated 
with the boldness which the premises warrant. 
Chief Justice Dallas, of the Common Pleas, was 
wont to say that a man arraigned as Junius upon 
the evidence here accumulated against Sir Philip 
Francis, must have been convicted in any court 
of Europe. But [ would go much farther: I 
would say that there are single proofs, which 
(taken separately and apart from all the rest) 
are sufficient to sustain the whole onus of the 
charge. I would also argue thus:—If a man in 
one character (his avowed character, suppose, of 
Francis) uses a word in some peculiar sense, or 
in some very irregular manner, then it will be- 
come high argument against this man as liable 
to the suspicion of having been the masque in 
the assumed character of Junius, that this 
masque shall also be proved to have used the 
same word in the same anomalous way. Suppose 
now that any ordinary presumption, or any coin- 
cidence of ordinary force, shall be considered 
—=r; then I may be entitled to value this re- 
markable coincidence in anomalous practice as 
x *; or, however, as equal to some higher 
power of the same order. But, now, suppose 
further that Francis has also, in his mode of 
correcting “ proof-sheets” and “revise#’ from 
the press, fallen into a constant misconception 
of the function assigned by compositors to a par- 
ticular mark ; and suppose that this misconcep- 
tion is by no means a natural or obvious miscon- 
ception, but one which rests upon some accident 
of individual blundering ; then I should say that 
if, upon examination pursued through a multi- 
tude of specimens, it comes out flagrantly that 
Junius has also fallen into the same very pecu- 
liar and unobrious error; in this case,;we have 


a presumption for the identity of the two char- 


acters, Francis and Junius, which (taken separ- 
ately) is entitled to be valued as a high function 
of xr, But I say further, that a second presump- 
tion of the same order may lawfully demand to 
be reckoned as multiplying its own value into 
the second value. Meantime the tendency of 
all the external arguments drawn from circum- 
stantial or personal considerations, from local 
facts, or the records of party, flows in the very 
same channel ; with all the internal presumptions 
derived from the style, from the anomalous use 
of words, from the anomalous construction of the 
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syntax, from the peculiar choice of images, from 
the arbitrary use of the technical short-hand for 
correcting typographical errors, from capricious 
punctuation, and even from penmanship, (which, 
of itself, taken separately, has sometimes deter. 
mined the weightiest legal interests.) Proofs, 
in fact, rush upon us more plentiful than black. 
berries: and the case ultimately begins to be 
fatiguing, from the very plethora and riotous ex- 
cess of evidence. It would stimulate attention 
more, and pique the interest of curiosity more 
pungently, if there were some conflicting evi- 
dence, some shadow of presumptions against 
Francis. But there are none; absolutely none. 

Under these circumstances, the reader will be- 
gin to say, ilow came it then that the controversy 
about Junius, which has raged for upwards of 
half a century, and has already produced books 
and pamphlets past all numbering, (insomuch 
that I have heard of several persons projecting 
a Bibliotheca Juniana, or Museum Junianum ;) 
how came it. the reader will ask, that this con- 
troversy did not drop at once and for ever, as a 
question summarily but irreversibly decided, asa 
balloon from which all the inflating air had sud- 
denly escaped? Howis it that we still see the old 
Junian pompholyx, that ancient and venerable 
bubble, still floating in the upper air? This 
may be explained out of two facts: one being, 
that very few people have made themselves 
familiar with the arguments. I have never yet 
happened to meet anybody who had mastered 
the investigation so far as to be aware that there 
was anything more made out against Sir Philip 
Francis than some vague presumptions, founded 
on similarity of handwritings, and perhaps some 
coincidence betweenthe main periods of Junius as 
to his rise and setting, with certain known critical 
incidents in the career of Francis. The coher- 
ence and interdependency in the total chainwork 
of evidence, and the independent strength of 
each particular link, is little known to the public. 
That is one reason for the non-decisiveness of 
this most decisive book. A second is, the ab- 
surd tradition, which has taken root in the public 
mind, that some all-superseding revelation is to 
be made upon this subject at the death of some 
Pitt or Grenville unknown. For many a year it 
was asserted, everysix months, in the newspapers, 
that Lord Grenville was the man at whose death 
a final discovery was to be made, such as nobody 
could gainsay. And to this day, though the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Grenville, and every 
other person of that generation in the Pitt and 
Grenville families, has died and “ made nosign,” 
the same ridiculous legend is occasionally re- 
peated in the newspapers. But the best possible 
answer to this idle fable is, simply, to ask a man 
for one moment's reflection upon its meaning ; 
for what is it that any man could establish by his 
death, or by any act consequent upon his death, 
such as a will or codicil to a will? Living, per- 
haps Lord Grenville might have argued the case 
with Mr Taylor upon the basis of his own recol- 
lections; but, being dead, w! at more could he 
possibly do than leave behind him a writing, 
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certificate, or memorial, that somebody had told 
him he was Junius, or that he had personal rea- 
sons for suspecting that such or such a person 


might be Junius. So that the utmost result 
would have been to make out some rival case. 
A third reason is the same which influenced Mr 
Woodfall: this gentleman having long cherished 
the idea, an idea encouraged by various artifices 
on the part of Junius, that the masqued writer 
was a very great man, some leading statesman, 
it mortified him, and threw a colouring of the 
burlesque upon the aristocratic airs of Junius, 
to suppose him, after all, no more thana clerk in 
the War-Office. These are the common reasons 
for the non-satisfaction (dissatisfaction it cannot 
be called) of most men with the case as it stands 
in popular repute. But there is a fourth reason, 
stronger than all the rest, which weighs much 
with many even of those who have some personal 
acquaintance with the evidence, and (so far as 
that acquaintance goes) are not dissatisfied with 
its force. It is this, and I have once stated it 
at length in a private letter to Mr Taylor; and 
singular enough, it will be thought, that this 
objection to the evidence turns out, when probed, 
its very strongest confirmation. Thus it stands:— 

People allege that Sir Philip Francis was a vain 
man, fond of notoriety, and, beyond all things, 
fond of literary notoriety ; and yet he never un- 
masked himself as Junius, never hinted at any 
interest which he had in these thrice celebrated 
letters; and, at length, when the claim is made 
on his behalf by a stranger, he not only does not 
come forward to countersign this claim as authen- 
tic, but absolutely, with some sternness, appears 
to disavow it. Howisthis? Here lies a glitter- 
ing trophy; a derelict, exposed in the public high- 
way. People have been known to violate their con- 
sciences, under the most awful circumstances, in 
order to establish a false pretension to it ; people 
have actually died with a falsehood on their lips, 
for the poor chance of gaining what, for them, 
could be no more than a posthumous reputation ; 
and this to be enjoyed even in its visionary fore- 
taste, only for a few fleeting moments of life, 
with a certainty of present guilt, and at the 
hazard of future exposure. Allthis has been done 
by those who are conscious of having only a false 
claim. And here is the man who, by the suppo- 
sition, has the true claim; a man, too, eminently 
vain-glcrious ; and yet Ae will not put forth his 
hand to appropriate the prize; nay, positively 
rejects it. Such is the objection. Now, hear the 
answer:—First, he did no reject it. The place 
in which he is supposed to have done so, is a 
short letter addressed to Sir Richard Phillips, 
by way of answer to a very impertinent demand, 
on that worthy publisher's part, for a categorical 
answer to the question— Was he, or was he not 
Junius? Now, Sir Philip seems to say—“ No:” 
and he certainly framed his letter with a view 
to being so understood. But, on a nicer inspec- 
tion of this answer, we may perceive that it is 
most jesuitically adapted tu convey an impres- 
sion at variance with the strict construction 
which lurks in the literal wording. Even that 
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artifice, however, lets us behind the scenes, by 
shewing that Sir Philip had a masqued design 
before him—a design to evade an acknowledg- 
ment which, in conscience, he could not boldly 
and blankly refute, and which, by vanity, he 
longed to establish. Yet, had this been other- 
wise, had he even pointedly and unambiguously 
said Vo, we could not, in the circumstances of 
the case, have built much upon that. For we 
know, and Sir Philip knew, what had been Dr 
Johnson's casuistry, applied to this very case of 
Junius. Burke having been named, improbably 
enough, as Junius, the Doctor said “ No:” he 
acquitted Burke altogether ; not because he had 
disowned the authorship; for that he hada right 
to do, even if really Junius; since, if veracity 
could be supposed any duty in such a case, then 
it was idle, from the first, to assume a masque ; 
a masque that would be at the mercy of the first 
person who chose to go beyond others in imper- 
tinence. Surely impertinence ought to create 
no special right over another man’s secret. And, 
therefore, along with the disguise, any sensible 
man must be presumed to take up the privilege 
of saying ‘* No,” as one essential accessory and 
adjunct to that disguise. But, argued Johnson, 
Burke volunteered the disavowal ; made it spon- 
taneously, when nobody questioned him. Being, 
therefore, not called on for this as a measure of 
defence, on that ground, I hold himto have spoken 
the truth in disavowing Junius, This defenceof a 
prudential untruth, in a case supposed, was well 
known to Francis. Armed with this authorita- 
tive sanction, Sir Philip—a mere Jax man of the 
world—would readily have resorted toafalsehood, 
even in a case no stronger than Dr Johnson's 
casuistry supposed. But, in fact, as we shall see, 
his was a great deal stronger; so that, a forlior:, 
he had the doctor’s permission to make the 
boldest denial; and such a denial we should, in 
such a case, be entitled to hold as none at all. 
And yet, after all, he only allows himself an ap- 
parent denial; one which depends, for its effect, 
upon the haste and inaccuracy of the reader. 
What then was the case of Sir Philip, which I 
affirm to be so much stronger than that which 
had been contemplated by Dr Johnson, as a case 
justifying a denial of the truth? It was this: 
Sir Philip Francis was the creature of Junius. 
Whatever Sir Philip had—his wealth, his honours, 
his consideration, were owing to the letters of 
Junius; to the power which he had obtained 
under that signature; and to the mode in which, 
having obtained power like a thief, he had sold 
it like a traitor. Armed with that potent 
spell, he had made himself, first, formidable 
to the King and to his Cabinet; secondly, 
had brought himself, when thus armed, into 
the market for sale. But how? By what 
means? I answer: By the blackest treach- 
ery; by a double treachery; by treachery, 
as respected the way in which he rose into 
Junius; and by an equal treachery to his own 
principles, as Junius, in his mode of laying down 
that character. How is it, do we suppose, that 
Junius had won the national ear? Not by, the 

























































means (generally presumed) of fine composition. 
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Here, then, we read the true secret of his 


No: but by the reputation he enjoyed of having _ chicanery in replying to Sir R, Phillips, Had he 


won the ear of the King’s government. And he 
had so: it was no false reputation. But again I 
say, in this case also, How? If the public could 
be won bysuch tinkling music, is any man childish 
enough to suppose that the care-laden Miristers 
of a great nation, overwhelmed by business, 
would find leisure to read Cato or Publicola, 
purely for the value of their style or their tropes ? 
No: the true cause was, that Ministers found, 
in these letters, proofs of some enemy, some 
spy, being amongst them. Did they join the 
popular cry—‘ Here is a great rhetorician?” 
Never believe it ; but, ‘*‘ Here is a great thief.” 
Not the eloquence, but the larceny moved 
their anxieties. State secrets were betray- 
ed. Francis was the spy. 
Barrington’s locks: he practised daily as an 
eavesdropper upon Lord Barrington’s private 
communications with Ministers: he abused, for 
his own purposes, the information, select and 
secret, which often came before him officially, 
in his character of clerk at the War-Oflice. 
In short, he was an unfaithful servant, who, first 
of all, built himself up into terror and power as 
Junius, on a thorough-going plan of disloyalty 
to his patron, and afterwards built himself up 
into the Right Honourable Sir Philip Francis, 
Knight of the Bath, Privy Counsellor, one of 
the Supreme Council in Bengal, with £12,000 
per annum; all this upon a disloyalty equally 
deliberate to all the principles and the patriot- 
ism which he had professed as Junius. ‘ihe 
first perfidy would only have put a gay feather into 
his cap; this he improved into a second, which 
brought him place, honour, “* troops of friends,” 
this world’s wealth, in short, and every mode of 


He picked Lord | Philip Francis had been a great criminal; but 


been thoroughly determined to disavow Junius, 
could he have brought his heart to do so, we 
may be sure that he would not have needed 
(Junius would have known how to find clear 
language) to speak so obscurely as he has done 
in this short reply. Neither would he have con- 
tented himself with any simple denial ; he would 
have recited some facts in his life circumstan- 
tiating his denial. But this was not in his power 
to do; nor did he sincerely wish it. Naturally 
he must have clung, with a perfect rapture of 
vanity, to his own too famous production. Re- 
spect for his own character forbade him to avow 
it. Parental vanity forbade him so to disavow 


it, as that he could never have reclaimed it. Sir 


| a perpetual martyrdom, 





_not claim his literary honours. 


his crime produced its own intolerable punish- 
ment. The tantalization of his heart when de- 
nied the privilege, open to every other human 
being, of claiming the products of his own brain 
and of his own excessive*™ labour. must have been 
And, in this statement 
of the case, we read a natural solution of two 
else inexplicable facts: first, why Sir P. Francis 
(supposing him Junius) did not come forward to 
claim his work. And, secondly, why Junius, 
the mysterious Junius, old * Nominis umbra,”’ 
(supposing him Francis,) did not come forward 
to proclaim hisown name. To presume Francis 
and Junius one and the same person, at once 
explains both mysteries. Upon the Taylorian 
hypothesis, all is made clear as daylight why 
Junius did not avow his name—why Francis did 
Upon such an 


| 
| account only is it possible to explain the case. 


prosperity but one; which one was peace of | 


mind and an unclouded conscience. 
the brief abstract of Sir Philip’s history. Now, 
surviving very many who would, upon any direct 
avowal that he was Junius, at once put ‘ this’ 
and “that” together, and, in one moment of 


time, come to unlock what had always been | 


something of a mystery to Mr I’rancis’ friends 
at home—viz., how it was that he, the obscure 
clerk of the War-Office, notoriously upon bad 
terms with Lord Barrington, his principal, had, 
nevertheless, shot up all at once into a powerful 
Oriental satrap. The steps, the missing grada- 
tion, would suddenly be recovered, and connected 
into a whole. “ Thou hast it, Cawdor!’ The 
metamorphosis of Francis into the Bengal potent- 
ate was unintelligible: but the intermediation 
of Junius would harmonise all difficulties. Thus 


grew Francis the clerk into Junius, (viz., by | 


treason.) Thus grew Junius the demagogue 
into Francis the Rajah, viz. by selling his trea- 
son. “ You are Junius?” it would be said: 
“ Why, then, you are a very brilliant fellow.” 
That would be the first reflection ; but then would 
come a second on the heels of that :—‘ And 
a most unprincipled knave, who rose into great 
consideration by filching his master's secrets.” 


Such was | 


All other accounts leave it a perpetual mystery, 
unfathomable upon any principles of human 
nature, why Junius did not, at least, make his 


claim by means of some last will and testament. 
though most men would not, yet there were still | 





We cannot imagine that a writer, evidently under 
the most intense worldly influences of vain-glory 
and ambition, should voluntarily have made a 
sacrifice (and a sacrifice with no apparent mo- 
tive) of what, in the pardonable exaggeration of 
an author's vanity, must, to him, have appeared 
one of the greatest works in political as also in 
rhetorical literature. Such an act of austere 
self-mortification is inconceivable, except amongst 
the most rapturous devotees of the Romish 
church : shame only or feart can avail to solve 
the enigma, But fear, if at all admitted as ap- 
plicable to the case, could not extend beyond his 
own term of life: that motive cannot explain the 
silence of his last will and testament. There, at 
least, he would have spoken out to posterity, 
and his own surviving compatriots, “ If I live,” 
says he, in his Dedication to the People of Eng- 
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* « His own cacessive labour :”—*“ Is there no labour 
in these letters?” asks Junius, in a tone of triumphant 
appeal, And, on other occasions, he insists upon the 
vast toil which the composition cost him. 

+ “ Fear :”"—* Sir William would meet me in the 
field: others would assassinate.”’.—Junius (9 Sir Wm. 
Draper. 
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land, “ you shall often hear of me.” And, doubt- 
less, even in dying, if he forgot them, he would 
remember himself and his own really memorable 
pretensions. He would not forget, at least, to 
order some inscription on his own grave, point- 
ing backwards to the gay trophies of him 
who had extorted fear from kings, and admir- 
ation from angry senates.* This he would 
have done: this he has not done; and a prin- 
ciple of shame only, operating in the way I 
have mentioned, is a case capable of explaining 
it. That case is precisely the case of Sir Philip 
Francis. 

jt remains only to say, that, by neglecting 
to press these facts and their natural construc- 
tiim against Sir Philip, Mr Taylor allowed 
the only powerful argument against his hypo- 
thesis to stand unanswered. A motive of kind- 
ness towards the unhappy Sir Philip himself, and 
consideration for the pious feelings of his son 
and daughter, may have influenced Mr Taylor 
in this forbearance. All are now dead ; and these 
restraints can operate no longer. But even in 
the lifetime of the parties, surely enough might 
have been hinted to maintain the impregnability 
of the hypothesis, without seriously wounding 
the sensibilities of Sir Philip. These sensibili- 
ties merited respect ; inasmuch as, though point- 
ing toa past chapter of deep criminality, it is 
not impossible that they had long connected 
themselves with virtuous feelings of remorse, 
and a suffering sense of honour: most assuredly 
they brought along with them the bitterest chas- 
tisement, by that unexampled self-sacrifice which 
they entailed. But all this might have been met 
and faced by Mr Taylor: the reader might have 
been summoned in general terms, before allow- 
ing an unnecessary weight to the fact of Sir 
Philiv’s apparent renunciation of the claim made 
on his behalf, to consider two capital points; 
first, whether he really had renounced it, and 
in such terms as admitted of no equivocal con- 
struction: secondly, whether (even supposing 
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him to have done this in the amplest sense, and | 


with no sort of reserve) there might not appear 


Philip's connexion with the War-Office and Lord 
Barrington, which would forcibly restrain him in 
old age, when clothed with high state characters, 
of senator agd privy counsellor, invested there- 
fore with 
strain him from seeming, by thus assuming the 
imputed authorship, to assume, along with it, 
the responsibility attaching to certain breaches 
of confidence, which the temptations of ambition, 
and the ardour of partizanship, might palliate in 
a young man, but which it would not become an 





* He would net have forgotten, at least, to order some 
inscription on his own grave,’ &c, Accordingly, there 
isin The Anti-Jacobin Review, a story told of a stran- 
ger dying at a village inn, somewhere, [ think, in Buck- 
inghamshire, and directing that no memorial should be 
placed upon his grave, beyond the initial letters of his 
name, and the motto of Junius—** Siut nominis umbra.’ 
So much weight was attached to the story, that Charles 
F ox is said to have visited his grave. Probably the whole 
is a fiction. 


| imputation of being Junius? 


some circumstances in the past recital of Sir | versation substantially on the respondent's part. 


ve obligations of duty, I say, re- | 





old one to adopt and own, under any palliations 
whatever, or upon any temptations of literary 
gain. Such an appeal as this could not greatly 
have distressed Sir Philip Francis, or not more, 
however, than he had already been distressed by 
the inevitable disclosures of the investigation 
itself, as connected with the capital thesis of Mr 
Taylor, that Francis and Junius were the self- 
same person. 

Here, therefore, was a great oversight of 
Mr Taylor; and over the results of this 
oversight—his discoveries, the unconquerable 
points of his exposure have not yet estab- 
lished their victory. I may mention, however, 
that Sir Philip so far dallied with the gratifica- 
tion offered to his vanity in this public associa- 
tion of his name with Junius as to call upon Mr 
Taylor. His visit seemed partly a sort of ten- 
tative measure, adopted in a spirit of double un- 
certainty—uncertainty about the exact quan- 
tity of proof that Mr Taylor might have accum- 
ulated ; and uncertainty again, about the exact 
temper of mind in which it became him to receive 
the new discoveries. He affected to be sur- 
prised that anybody should ever have thought 
of him in connexion with Junius. Now, pos- 
sibly, this was a mere careless expression, 
uttered simply by way of an introduction to the 
subsequent conversation. Else, and if it were 
said deliberately, it shewed great weakness ; for, 
assuredly, Sir Philip was too much a man of 
shrewd sagacity to fail in perceiving that, were 
it even possible for presumptions so many and so 
strong to be, after all, compatible with final 
falsehood, still a case had been made out far too 
strong for any man unaffectedly to pretend sur- 
prise at its winning some prima facie credit. 
Mr Taylor naturally declined re-arguing the 
case; he resigned it to its own merits, which 
must soon dispose of it in public estimation, but 
at the same time protested against having viewed 
his discovery in any other light than that of 
honour to Sir Philip ; indeed, ina literary sense, 
who would not be honoured (he asked) by the 
So closed the con- 


But the appellant, Sir Philip, gave a singular 
turn to Ais part, which thus far had been rather 
to him a tone of expostulation, by saying in con- 
clusion—. 

‘Well, at least, I think, you can do no less 
than send me a copy of your book.” 

This, of course, was done; and, with some 
slight interchange of civilities attending the 
transmission of the book, I believe the inter- 
course terminated. 

Sir Philip suffered under a most cruel dis- 
ease, which soon put an end to his troubled 
life; and my own belief is, that there ended 
as agitated an existence as can have been sup- 
ported by frail humanity. He was naturally 
«man of bad and harsh disposition: insolent, 
arrogant, and ill-tempered. Constitutionally, 
he was irritable; bodily sufferings had exas- 
perated the infirmities of his temper; and the 
mixed agony of body and mind in which he 
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passed his latter years, must have been fearful 
even to contemplate. The Letters of Junius 
certainly shew very little variety or extent of 
thought ; no comprehensive grasp ; no principles 
of any kind, false or sound; no powers, in fact, 
beyond the powers of sarcasm ; but they have 
that sort of modulated rhythm, and that air of 
classical chastity, (perhaps arising more from 
the penury of ornament, and the absence of any 
impassioned eloquence, than from any positive 
causes,) which, co-operating with the shortness 
of the periods, and the unparalleled felicity of 
their sarcasms, would at any rate have concili- 
ated the public notice. They have exactly that 
sort of talent which the owner is sure to over- 
rate. But the intensity, the sudden growth, and 
the durability* of their fame, were due, (as I 
must ever contend,) not to any qualities of style 
or composition—though, doubtless, these it is 
which co-operated with the thick cloak of mys- 
tery, to sustain a reputation once gained—but 
to the knowledge dispersed through London 
society, that the Government had been appalled 
by Junius, as one who, in some way or other, had 
possessed himself of their secrets. 





The London Magazine, of whose two publish- 
ers (editors also) | have thus introduced to the 
reader that one who had also distinguished him- 
self as an author was at that time brilliantly 
supported. And strange it is, and also has been 
to others as well as myself, that such a work 
should not have prospered ; but prosper it did 
not. Meantime, the following writers were, in 
1S21-2-3, amongst my own colluborateurs :— 
Charles Lamb; Hazlitt ; Allan Cunningham ; 
i,00d; Hamilton Reynolds; Carey, the un- 
rivalled translator of Dante; Crow, the Public 
Orator of Oxford. And so well were all de- 
partments provided for, that even the monthly 
abstract of politics, brief as it necessarily was, 
had been confided to the care of Phillips, the 
celebrated Irish barrister. Certainly a literary 


- #/viad might have been gathered out of the stars 


connected with this journal; and others there 
were, I believe, occasional contributors, who 
could not be absolutely counted upon, and there- 
fore Ido not mention them. One, however, who 
joined The London in 1823, 1 think, calls for a 
separate mention—namely, Clare the peasant 
poet of Northamptonshire. 

Our Scottish brethren are rather too apt, in the 
excess of that natiunality, (which, dying away in 
sume classes, is still burning fervently in others, ) 
and which, though giving a just right of complaint 
to those who suffer by it, and though direfully dis- 
fizuring the liberality of the national manners, 
yet stimulates the national rivalship usefully ;— 
our Scottish brethren, I say, are rather too apt to 
tulk as if, in Scotland only, there were any pre- 
cedents to be found of intellectual merit strug- 


*s 
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* “ The durabilily,” &c, It is, however, remarkable 
that, since the great expansion of the public mind by 
political discussions consequent upon the Reform Bill, 
Junius is no longer found a saleable book: 80, at least, 
1 have heard from various persons. 











gling upwards in the class of rustic poverty. 
Whereas there has, in England, been a larger 
succession of such persons than in Scotland. In. 
quire, for instance, as to the proportion of those 
who have risen to distinction by mere weight of 
unassisted merit, in this present generation, at 
the English bar; and then inquire as to the 
corresponding proportion at the Scotch bar, 
Oftentimes it happens that, in the poetry of this 
class, little more is found than the gift of a toler- 
ably good ear for managing the common metres 
of the language. But in Clare it was otherwise, 
His poems were not the mere reflexes of his 
reading. He had studied for himself in the fields, 
and in the woods, and by the side of brooks. | very 
much doubt if there could be found, in his poems, a 
single commonplace image, or a description made 
up of hackneyed elements. In that respect his 
poems are original, and have even a separate 
value, as a sort of calendar (in extent, of course, 
a very limited one) of many rural appearances, 
of incidents in the fields not elsewhere noticed, 
and of the loveliest flowers most felicitously de. 
scribed. The description is often true even toa 
botanical eye ; and in that, perhaps, lies the chief 
defect ; not properly in the scientific accuracy, 
but that, in searching after this too earnestly, 
the feeling is sometimes too much neglected. 
However, taken as a whole, his poems have a very 
novel quality of merit, though a quality too lit- 
tle, I fear, in the way of public notice. Messrs 
Taylor & Hessey had been very kind to him ; 
and, through them, the late Lord Fitzwilliam 
had settled an annuity upon him. In reality, the 
annuity had been so far increased, I believe, by 
the publishers, as to release him from the neces- 
sities of daily toil. He had thus his time at his 
own command ; and, in 1824, perhaps upon some 
literary scheme, he came up to London, where, 
by afew noble families and by his liberal pub- 
lishers, he was welcomed in a way that, I fear, 
from all I heard, would but too much embitter 
the contrast with his own humble opportunities 
of enjoyment in the country. The contrast of 
Lord Radstock’s brilliant parties, and the glitter- 
ing theatres of London, would have but a poor 
effect in training him to bear that want of excite- 
ment which even already, I had heard, made his 
rural life but too insupportable to his mind. It 
is singular that what most fascinated his rustic 
English eye, was not the gorgeous display of Eng- 
lish beauty, but the French style of beauty as he 
saw it amongst the French actresses in Totten- 
ham Court Road. He seemed, however, oppressed 
by the glare and tumultuous existence of Lon- 
don; and being ill at the time, from an affection 
of the liver, which did not, of course, tend to im. 
prove his spirits, he threw a weight of languor 
upon any attempt to draw him out into conver. 
sation. One thing, meantime, was very honour- 
able to him, that, even in this season of dejection, 
he would uniformly become animated when any- 
body spoke to him of Wordsworth—animated 
with the most hearty and almost rapturous spirit 
of admiration. As regarded his own poems, this 
admiration seemed to have an unhappy effect of 











depressing his confidence in himself. It is un- 
fortunate, indeed, to gaze too closely upon models 
of colossal excellence. 
his own class, I feel satisfied that Clare will 
always maintain an honourable place. 

Very different, though originally in the very 
same class of rustic labourers and rustic poets, 
(a fact which I need not disguise, since he pro- 
claims it himself upon every occasion with a well- 
directed pride,) is another of that London society 
in 1821-3—viz., AllanCunningham. About this 
author I had a special interest. I had read, and 
with not much pleasure, a volume called ‘* Nithis- 
dale and Galloway Song,” which professed to 
contain fugitive poems of that country, gathered 
together hy Mr Cromek the engraver ; the same 
person, I believe, who published a supplementary 
volume to Dr Currie’s edition of Burns. The 
whole of these, I had heard, were a forgery by 
Allan Cunningham ; and one, at any rate, was 
so—by far the most exquisite gem in the volume, 
It was a fragment of only three stanzas ; and the 
situation must be supposed that of a child lying 
in a forest amongst the snow, just at the point 
of death. The child must be supposed to speak :— 

“Gone were but the cold, 
And gone were but the snow, 


I could sleep in the wild woods, 
Where the primroses blow. 


“ Cold ’s the snow at my head, 
And cold ’s the snow at my feet ; 
And the finger of death ’s at my eyes, 
Closing them to sleep. 


“Let none tell my father, 
Or my mother so dear: 

1°11 meet them both in Heaven, 
At the spring-time of the year.” 

These lines of Allan Cunningham (so I call 
him, for so he called himself upon his visiting 
cards) had appeared to me so exyuisite a breath- 
ing of the pastoral muse, that, had it been for 
these alone, I should have desired to make his 
acquaintance. But I had also read some papers 
on gipsy life, embodying several striking gip- 
sy traditions, by the same author. These were 
published in early numbers of Blackwood's Maga- 
zine; and had, apparently, introduced situations, 
and scenes, and incidents, from the personal re- 
collections of the author. Such was my belief, 
at Jeast. In parts, they were impressively exe- 
cuted: and a singular contrast they afforded to 
the situation and daily life of the same Allan, 
planted and rooted, as it were, amongst London 
scenery. Allan was—(what shall I say? Toa 
man of genius, I would not apply the coarse 
mercantile term of fureman; and the fact is, 
that he stood on a more confidential footing 
than is implied by that term, with his employer) 
—he was then a sort of right-hand man, an 
agent equally for mechanical and for intellectual 
purposes, to Chantrey the sculptor: he was an 
agent, also, in transactions not strictly either 
the one or the other; cases which may be called, 
therefore, mechanico-intellectual ; or, according 
to a pleasant distinction of Professor Wilson’s, 
he was an agent for the “coarse” arts as well 
as the “fine” arts; sometimes in separation, 


Compared with those of 
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| sometimes in union. This I mention, as arguing 


the versatility of his powers: few men beside him- 
self could have filled a station running through 
so large a scale of duties. Accordingly, he mea- 
sured out and apportioned each day’s Work to 
the several working sculptors in Chantrey’s 
yard: this was the most mechanical part of his 
services. On the other hand, at the opposite 
pole of his functions, he was often (I believe) 
found useful to Chantrey as an umpire in ques- 
tions of taste, or, perhaps, as a suggester of 
original hints, in the very highest walks of the 
art. Various indications of natural disposition 
for these efforts, aided greatly, and unfolded by 
daily conversation with all the artists and ama- 
teurs resorting to Chantrey’s studio, will be 
found in his popular “ Lives of the Painters and 
Sculptors.” His particular opinions are, doubt- 
less, often liable to question; but they shew proof 
everywhere of active and sincere thinking: and, 
in two of his leading peculiarities, upon ques- 
tions of esthetics, (to speak Germanice,) I felt 
too close an approach in Cunningham to opinions 
which I hadalways entertained myself, not tohave 
been prejudiced very favourably in his behalf. 
They were these:—He avowed an unqualified 
scorn of Ossian ; such a scorn as every man that 
ever looked at Nature with his own eyes, and 
not through books, must secretly entertain. 
Heavens! what poverty: secondly, what mono- 
tony: thirdly, what falsehood of imagery! Scorn, 
therefore, he avowed of Ossian; and, in the next 
place, scorn of the insipidities—when applied to 
the plastic arts, (sculpture or painting)—em- 
balmed by modern allegory. Britannia, sup- 
ported by Peace on one side and Prosperity on 
the other, beckons to Inoculation— Heavenly 
maid’—and to Vaccination in the rear, who, 
mounted upon the car of Liberality, hurls her 
spear at the dragon of Small-Pox-Hospitalism, 
&ec. &c. But why quote instances of that which 
every stone-cutter’s yard supplies in nauseous 
prodigality? These singularities of taste, at 
least, speaking of Ossian,* (for, as to allegory, 
it is rather tolerated by the public mind than 
positively approved, ) plead thus far in any man’s 
favour, that they argue a healthy sincerity of 
the sensibilities, not liable to be duped by the 
vague, the superficial, or the unreal ; nor, final- 
ly, by precedent and authority. 

Such were the grounds upon which I looked 
forward, with some pleasure, to my first inter- 
view with Allan Cunningham. This took place 
at a dinner given by my publishers, soon after 
the publication of the Opium Confessions ; at 
which dinner, to say the truth, I soon after 








* With respect to Ossian, I have heard it urged, by 
way of an argumentum ad hominem, in arguing the case 
with myself, as a known devotee of Wordsworth, that 
he, Wordsworth, had professed honour for Ossian, by 
writing an epitaph for his supposed grave in Glen 4/main. 
By no means: Wordsworth’s fine lines are not upon the 
pseudo-Ossian of Macpherson, not upon the cataphysical 
one-stringed lutanist of Morven, but upon Ossian, the 
hero and the poet, of Gaelic tradition, We scorn the 
Ossian of 1766. No man scorns Ossian the son of Fin- 
gal of A.D. 366, 
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suspected (and with some vexation) that I 
had myself, unconsciously, played the part of 
lion. At that time I was ill, beyond what 
any man would believe, who saw me out of 
bed: and, in the mere facility of unrefiecting 
good nature, I had consented to attend, on the 
assutance that “only a friend or two” would 
be present. However, it proved to be a general 
gathering, “ frequent and full,” of all the wits, 
keen and brilliant, associated in the literary jour- 
nal to which 1 had committed my earliest ex- 
periences. Dinner was fixed at “‘half-past five, 
Sor six; and, from some mistake, it happened 
that I was amongst the earliest arrivals. As an 
invalid, or, as the hero of the day, I was planted 
inexorably, without retreat, in the placeof honour 
by the fireside ; for the month was deep Novem- 
ber. Judge of my despair, when there began 
to file in one suspicious-looking fellow after 
another—(suspicious to me at that moment; be- 
cause, by the expression of the eye, looking all 
made up for “ play,” and some of them for 
“ mischief )—one after another, I say; annuncia- 
tion upon annunciation succeeded with frightful 
rapidity, until the small back drawing-room of 
our host began to overflow. I believe the fashion 
of not introducing dinner visiters to each other 
was just then (1821) beginning to be popular: 
either for that reason, or not to overwhelm my 
weak spirits, I was net often summoned to this 
ceremony: but, on two or three more select 
arrivals, I was: in such cases I had to stand 
formal presentation to the parties. One of these 
was Mr (no, he will be as angry as O’Gorman 
Mahon or The Chisholm, if I say Mr) Allan 
Cunningham; and, from the light of a Novem- 
ber fire, I first saw reflected the dark flashing 
guerilla eye of Allan Cunningham. Dark it was, 
and deep with meaning; and the meaning, as 
in all cases of expressive eyes, was comprehen- 
sive, and, therefure, equivocal. On the whole, 
however, Allan Cunningham's expression did not 
belie his character, as afterwards made known 
to me: he was kind, liberal, hospitable, friendly ; 
and his whole natural disposition, as opposed to 
his acquired, was genial and fervent. But he 
had acquired feelings in which I, as an English- 
man, was interested painfully. In_ particular, 
like so many Scotsmen of Ais original rank, he 
had a prejudice—or, perhaps, that is not the 
word: it was no feeling that he had derived from 
experience—it was an old Scottish grudge: not 
a feeling that he indulged to his own private 
sensibilities, but to his national conscience—a 
prejudice against Englishmen. He loved, per- 
haps, this and that Englishman, Tom and Jack ; 
but he hated us English as a body: it was in 
vain to deny it. Asis the master, such is the 
company ; and too often, in the kind and hospi- 
table receptions of Allan Cunningham and Mrs 
Cunningham, or other Scottish families residing 
in London, I heard, not from the heads of the 
house, but from the visiters, rueful attacks upon 
us poor English, and, above all, upon us poor 
Oxeonians. Oxford received no mercy. O hea- 
vens! how my fingers itched to be amidst the 








row! Yet, oftentimes I had no pretext for in- 
termixing in the dispute—if dispute it could be 
called, where, generally speaking, all were of one 
mind. The fact is this :—Far be it from me to 
say anything of Mr Allan Cunningham's original 
rank, had he not taken a pride (and a meritorious 
pride) in asserting it himself. Now,that granted, 
all is plain. The Scotch, (or, to please the fancy 
of our Transtweedian brethren, the Scots") in 
the lower orders of society, do not love the 
English. Much I could say on this subject, 
having lived in Scotland for six or seven. years, 
and observed closely. The Scotch often plead 
that the English retaliate this dislike, and that 
no love is lost. Ithink otherwise ; and, for the 
present, I will only report my experience on last 
Sunday night but one, January 28, 18358, in a 
coffee-room of Edinburgh. I refer to a day so 
recent, in order that the reader may understand 
how little I wish to rest upon any selected case : 
the chance case which happens to stand last in 
one’s experience may be presumed to be a fair 
average case. Now, upon that evening, two 
gentlemen were sitting in a box together; one 
of them an Englishman, one a Scotchman, High, 
argument reigned between them. The English- 
man alleged much and weighty matter, if it had 
been true, violently and harshly against the 
Scotch: the Scotchman replied firmly, but not 
warmly: the Englishman rejoined with fierceness: 
both, at length, rose, in a state of irritation, and 
went to the fire. As they went, the Scotchman 
offered his card. The Englishman took it ; and, 
without so much as looking at it, stuffed it into 
the fire. Upon this, up started siz gentlemen in 
a neighbouring box, exclaiming to the soi-disant 
Englishman—* Sir, you are a disgrace to your 
country !” and oftentimes giving him to under- 
stand that, in their belief, he was not an English- 
man. Afterwards, the quarrel advanced; the 
Englishman, throwing off his coat, or making mo- 
tions to do sv, challenged the Scotchman to a 
pugilistic combat. ‘The Scotchman, who appeared 
thoroughly cool, and determined not to be pro- 
voked, persisted in his original determination of 
meeting his antagonist with pistols, were it on 
the next morning; but steadily declined to fight 
on the coarse terms proposed. And thus the 
quarrel threatened to prove interminable. But 
how, meantime, did the neutral part of the com- 
pany (all, by accident, Englishmen) conduct 
themselves towards theirown countryman? Him 
they justly viewed as the unprovoked aggressor, 
and as the calumniator of Scotland, in a way that 
no provocation could have justified. One and 
all, they rose at length; declared the conduct of 
their countryman insufferable ; and two or three 
of them, separately, offered their cards, as willing 
to meet him either on the next morning, or any 
morning when his convenience might allow, by 
way of evading any personal objection he might 
plead to his original challenger. The Eng- 





® It is remarkable that, for what mysterious reason I 
never could discover, thorough Scotchmen feel exceed- 
ingly angry at being so called; and demand, for seme 
cabilistical cause, to be entitled Scolsmen 
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lishman (poasibly* a Scotchman) peremptorily 
declined all challenges. 

“What! six or seven upon one ?” 

“Oh no, sir!” the answer was; “ not so: 
amongst Englishmen, if you are one, you must 
be well aware that no man meets with foul play : 
any one of ourselves would protect you against 
the man that should offer less than fair play to 
yourself,” 

The libeller, however, entrenched himself in 
his determination to hear of no pistol warfare ; 
and hence, though two of the Englishmen were 
of colossal build, and well able to have smashed 
his pugilistic pretensions, yet, as all but himself 
were opposed to that mode of fighting, he, in fact, 
took shelter underhisown limited mode of offering 
satisfaction. The others would not fight as he, 
nor he as they; and thus all openings being closed 
to any honourable mode of settling the dispute, 
at the request of the company, the master of 
the coffee-room, with his long ‘‘ tail” of waiters, 
advanced to him with a quiet demeanour, but 
with words so persuasive as induced him quietly 
to withdraw. And so terminated the dispute. 
» And now, let meask, Is an Englishman likely 
to meet with six Scotchmen, in London, starting 
up on behalf of calumniated England? Q, no; 
painful it is to tell of men whomwe, English, view 
as our brothers, and whose land, and institu- 
tions, and literature, have, in our days, been the 
subject of an absolute “ craze,” or, at all events, 
of a most generous enthusiasm in England, that 
nineteen out of twenty, among those who are 
of humble birth and connexions, are but too 
ready to join fervently in abuse of the land 
which shelters them, and supports their house- 
hold charities. Scotchmen, you cannot deny 
it. Now, you hear from my story, which is 
not a fortnight old, how different, in the same 
circumstances, is the conduct of Englishmen. 
All, observe, joined, with one consent, in the 
same service—and there were six, without count- 
ing myself, who did not belong to either par- 
ty ; and not one of my countrymen stirred up- 
on any principle of selfish honour ; none had 
been wounded ; but upon a generous regard to 
the outraged character of a country which at 
that moment was affording a shelter to them- 
selves, which they loved and honoured, and 
which was accidentally without a defender. 

W ould that, upon such an impulse, I could have 
heard Allan Cunningham undertaking the de- 
fence of England or of Englishmen! But this 
I have not heard from any Scotchman, excepting 
only Professor Wilson ; and he, to shew the 
natural reeult of such generosity, is taxed with 
Anglo-mania by many of his countrymen. Allan 
Cunningham offended somewhat in this point, 
not so much inact, as by discovering his propen- 
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* & Possibly a Scotchman,” and very probably; for 
there are no more bitter enemies of Scotland and Scotch- 
men, and all things Scotch, than banished Scotchmen— 
who may be called renegade Scotchmen. There is no 
enemy like an old friend; and many a Scotchman (or 
Scotsman—let us not forgét that) remembers Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, simply as the city that ejected him, 
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sities. I, for my part, quarrelled also with his 
too oriental prostrations before certain regular 
authors—chiefiy Sir Walter Scott and Southey. 
With respect to them, he professed to feel him- 
self nobody, in a way which no large estimater 
of things as they are—of natural gifts, and their 
infinite distribution through an infinite scale of 
degrees, and the compensating accomplishments 
which take place in so vast a variety of forms—. 
could easily tolerate. Allan Cunningham would 
say—‘‘ I don't think myself worthy to he ac- 
counted an author in comparison of such men ;” 
and this he would say, in a tone that too much had 
the sound of including, in his act of prostration, 
his hearer at the moment ; who might very pos- 
sibly disdain so absolute and unlimited an avowal 
of inferiority —a Chinese kotou so unconditional ; 
knowing, as know he must, that if in one talent 
or one accomplishment he were much inferior, 
hopelessly inferior, not the less in some other 
power, some other talent, some other accom- 
plishment, he might have a right to hold him- 
self greatly superior ; nay, might havea right to 
say—that power I possess in some degree ; and 
Sir W. Scott or Mr Southey in no degree what- 
ever. For example: every mode of philosophic 
power was denied to both of these authors ; so 
that he who had that power, in any degree, 
might reasonably demur to this prostration, 
performed before their images. With respect 
to Sir Walter Scott, in particular, the homae 
of Allan Cunningham was the less merited, «is 
Sir Walter had not treated Aim with the respect 
due to a man of so much original genius: the 
aristocratic phrase, ‘ honest Allan,” expressed 
little of the courtesy due from one man of let- 
ters to another. And, in the meantime, whilst 
Allan Cunningham was thus ready to humble 
himself before a countryman of his own, who 
had not treated him, in public. with the proper 
consideration, he spoke of Wordsworth [but 
certainly with this excuse—that, in those days, 
he knew nothing at all of his works] with some- 
thing like contempt: in fact, he had evidently 
adopted the faith of the wretched journals. 
This alienated my feelings from Cunningham, 
spite of his own kind and liberal nature ; nay, 
spite of his own natural genius. 

One—opinion shall I call it, faney, ordream— of 
AllanCunningham’s, is singularenough todeserve 
mention: he maintained that the Scottish musical 
airs must have an eternal foundation in nature ; 
that is to say, must have a co-eternal existence 
with the musical sense, for the following most 
extraordinary reason ; nay, considering that his 
veracity was unimpeachable, I may say marvel- 
lous reason: namely, that he, Cunningham, had, 
without any previous knowledge of these airs, 
invented all or most of them proprio marte ; so 
that, like the archetypal ideas in some systems of 
philosophers, one might affirm, upon his represent- 
ation of things, that Scottish airs were eternally 
present to the ear of the Demiurgus, and eter- 
nally producing themselves afresh. This seemed 
fanciful, if not extravagant; and one, at least, 
of Cunningham's works—that which relates to 
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Robert Bruce—.is also extravagant in an outra- 
geous degree. And, by the way, on that ground, 
I should have guessed him to be a man of genius, 
were there even no other ground : for no man but 
a man of genius, and with the inequality of ge- 
nius, can, in one state of mind, write beautifully, 
and, in another, write the merest extravagance ; 
nay, (with Cunningham's cordial assent, I pre- 
sume, that I maysay) awful extravagance. Mean- 
time, in practical life, Cunningham was anything 
but extravagant: he was, (as | have said,) in a 
high intellectual sense, and in the merest me- 
chanical sense, the right-hand man of Chantrey, 
whom, by the way, he always spoke of with the 
highest and evidently the sincerest respect: he 
was his right-hand man, also, in a middle sense, 
or, as I have said, a mechanico-intellectual 
way. For example, he purchased all the marble 
for Chantrey ; which might require, perhaps, 
mixed qualifications: he distributed the daily la- 
bours of the workmen; which must have required 
such as were purely mechanic. He transacted, al- 
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were too few: a small body, reckoned by hund- 
reds, and not by thousands, never could pretend 
to represent the million of souls, or upwards, to 
which, even in those days, the Scottish nation 
amounted. What I maintain, therefore, is, that 
no matter how the Presbyterian Church came to 
have its legal establishment revived and ratified, 


it cannot be pretended, historically, that this 
establishment owed much to the struggles in 


Charles the Second’s days, by which (so far as 
affected at all) it was injured. This church, 
dated from older times, went back to those times 
for sanction and for arguments of its conformity 
to the national taste; seeing that, in those elder 
times, it did really count upon the great major- 
ity of the nation as its affectionate and zealous 


supporters: whereas, in the Cameronian days, 
| none but the very slenderest minority, and that 


so, all the negotiations for choosing the site of | 


monuments to be erected in WestminsterAbbey ; 
a commission which might frequently demand 
some diplomatic address in the conduct of the ne- 
gotiations with the Abbey authorities ; a func- 


tionof his duties which chiefly regarded the inter- | 
est of his principal, Sir Francis Chantrey, as also a — 


just eye for the effect of a monument, combined 
with a judicious calculation of the chances it had, 
at one point rather than another, for catching 
the public notice: this latter function of his 
complex office, regarding mainly the interests 
of the defunct persons or his relations, and those 
of Chantrey, only in a secondary way. 


minority, again, not numbering any people of 
weight or consideration for either property or 
intelligence or talent—no party of any known 
account—no party who wereeven nominally known 
to the people of Scotland—had chosen, at any 
crisis in the reign of the second Charles, to 
join these religious malcontents. Much more 
might be said with truth; but this may suffice 
—that the insurrectionary movements in Scot- 
land, during that reign, were, relatively to the 
state and to the public peace of Scotland, pretty 
much the same as the rising in the cotton dis- 


_ trictsat theinstigation of Edwards, inthe year —, 


This aspect of Cunningham’s official or ministe- 


rial life, reminds me, by the way, of the worst 
aspect under which his nationality, or civic illiber- 
ality revealed itself; an illiberality which here 
took the shape of bigotry. A Scotchman, or Scots- 
man, who happens to hate England, is sure, d for. 
tiori, tohatethe English Church; which, onaccount 
of its surplice, its organs, its cathedrals, and its 
mitred prelates, he has been taught to consider 
as the sister of the Babylonian Rome. Strange, 
indeed, that the Scottish Church should have 
been the favourite church of the poor, which 
began so undeniably upon the encitement of the 
rich. They, the rich and the aristocratic, had 
revelled in the spoils of the monastic orders, at the 
dissolution of the Romish Church. Naturally 
unwilling to resign their booty, they promoted a 
church built upon a principle of poverty and hu- 
mility ; a church that would not seek to resume 
her plundered property. 
intrigues it was that all the contests arose in the 





Under their political © 


seventeenth century: first, by slight prelusive | 


efforts during the long reign of James the Sixth 
or First; and, secondly, by a determinate civil war 
in that of Charles the First and Second. But 
in this last case, the “ martyrs,’ as they are 
called—those who fought at Drumclog, &c.— 
waving all question of their real temper and re- 
ligious merits, were, upon one single ground, 
incapable of founding a national church: they 





to the general stability of the British government 
at that era. The Church of Scotland, therefore, 
does not, in fact, connect itself—for any part of 
the impulse to which it owes its birth, however 
in words or false pretences it may do so—with 
any of the movements, whether prosperous for 
the moment, or hopelessly ruinous, made about 
1677 by the religious Whigs of Scotland. In fact, 
like theinsurgent cotton spinners, theseturbulent 
people were chiefly from the west. The ‘‘ West- 
ern” people they were then called, and the 
“* Westlanders’’—so little were they at that time 
supposed to represent Scotland, Such is the 
truth of history. Nevertheless, in our insur- 
rectionary days, (insurrectionary, I mean, by the 
character of the pretensions advanced—not by 
overt acts,) it has been a delightful doctrine to 
lay the foundations of the Scottish Kirk in re. 
bellion ; and hence the false importance assigned 
to the Cameronian insurgents. And hence partly 
it has happened, that Scottish nationality and 
hatred of England has peculiarly associated 
itself with the latter church history of Scotland ; 
for, as to the earlier, and really important era 
of Scottish Church struggles with the civil power, 
the English were looked to as their brethren and 
effectual allies: and as the Scottish Church ne- 
cessarily recalls to the mind the anti-pole of the 
English Church, thus also it has happened, that 
all symbols or exponents of the English Epis- 
copal Church, are, to a low-born Scottish patriot, 
so many counter-symbols of his own national or 


| patriotic prejudices. 


Thus, or in some such way, it happened 
that Cunningham never shewed his illiberal- 
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ity so strongly as with reference to his nego- 
tiations with Westminster Abbey. The “ ra- 
pacity” and “avarice” of the Church of Eng- 
land is the open theme of his attacks in his 
paper upon Lord Byron’s funeral ; though, per- 
haps, he would find it hard to substantiate his 
charge. Notoriously the church, whether as 
Dean and Chapter, or as Collegiate Corpora- 
tions, or as Episcopal sees, has ever been found 


the most lenient of all masters under which to | 


hold property ; and it is not very probable that 
the church would suddenly change its character 
under a treaty with a popular artist. 
However, if allhis foibles or infirmities had been 
summed up, Allan Cunningham still remained a 
man to admire and love: and by comparison with 
those of his own order ; men raised, that is to say, 
by force of genius, from the lowest rank, (the rank, 
in his case, of a working mason, as I have heard 
him declare, ) his merits became best appreciable. 
The faults of men self-taught, (the avJod:daxro,) 
and men self-raised, are almost proverbial. The 
vanity and inflation of heart, the egotism and 
arrogance of such men, were as alien from the 
character of Cunningham as of any man I ever 
knew ; and, in other respects, he was no less 
advantageously distinguished from his order. 
Hogg, for instance, was absolutely insufferable 
in conversation. Egotism the most pertinacious 
might have been excused ; but the matter of this 
egotism was so trivial and inane, seldom relat- 
ing to any higher subject than a conflict with a 
‘‘sawmon, that human patience could not wea- 
ther the infliction. In Cunningham there was 
rarely an allusion to himself. Some people, it is 
true, might be annoyed by his too frequent al- 
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, lusions to his own personal strength and size, 
| which he overrated ; for they were not remarka- 
ble; or, if they had been, what does one man 
care about another man’s qualities of person, 
this way or that, unless in so far as he may 
sometimes be called upon to describe them, in 
order to meet the curiosity of others. But Cun- 
ningham’s allusions’of this kind, though trouble- 
some at times, seemed always jocose, and did 
not argue any shade of conceit. Inmore serious 
and natural subjects of vanity, he seemed jto be as 
little troubled with any morbid self-esteem. And, 
in all other respects, Cunningham was a whole 
world above his own order of self-raised men—not 
less in gravity, sense, and manliness of thought, 
thanin the dignified respectability of his con- 
duct. He was rising an inch in the world every 
day of his life ; for his whole day, from sunrise 
to bedtime, was dedicated ,to active duties cheer- 
fully performed. And on this subject, one anec- 
dote is memorable, and deserves a lasting record 
among the memorials of literary men. I have 
mentioned and described his station and its 
manifold duties, in relation to Sir Francis Chan- 
trey. Now, he has told me himself repeatedly, 
and certainly, from my own observation and that 
of others, I have no doubt of his literal veracity, 
that, in the course of his whole connexion with 
that eminent sculptor, he never borrowed one 
single hour from his ministerial labours on ac- 
count of his principal, either to compose or to 
correct one of those many excellent, sometimes 
brilliant, pages, by which he has delighted so 





_ many thousands of readers, and won for himself 


a lasting name in the fine literature of modern 
England. 


CHANGE. 


CHANGE! change! The mournful story 
Of all that’s gone before ! 
The wrecks of perished glory 
Bestrewing every shore. 
The shattered tower and palace, 
That frown o’er every glen, 
In broken language, tell us 
Of the fleeting power of men. 
Change! change! The scythe is sweeping 
O’er many a cottage hearth ; 
The sickled hand is reaping 
O’er some scene of household mirth. 
The sheaf is bound where daughters 
Round their mother used to spin ; 
And where little feet did patter 
Full often out and in. 


Change! change! for all things human ! 
Kingdoms, states of amplest wing 
Have their flight and fall, in common 

With the meanest mortal thing :-— 
With beauty, love, and passion ; 
With all of earthly trust ; 
With life’s smallest wavelet, rushing, 
Curling, breaking into dust! 
Where arose, in marbled grandeur, 
The wall'd cities of the past, 
The sullen winds now wander 
O’er a ruin-huddled waste, 
Rent is the palace splendid ; 
The owl, in silence, wings 
O’er floors where, eye-attended, 
Paced the sandalled feet of kings. 


| 











Still change! Go thou and view it 
All desolately sunk : 
The circle of the Druid, 
The cloister of the monk ; 
The abbey, boled and squalid, 
With its grass-maned staggering wall : 
Ask by whom these were unhallowed— 
’T was Change that did it all. 


Yet, O Change ! though the destroyer 
Of earth’s frail things, thou art not 
The less the purifier 
Of its ever-living thought: 
The Druid star is shrouded, 
The monkish overcast ; 
And the new, though still beclouded, 
Is less clouded than the last. 


Proud thrones, now ruling nations, 
Ye would shun the common lot ; 
Even now, at your foundations, 
Works the worm that dieth not, 
Ye will perish, like your brothers 
Of the elder world, all! 
And others, and still others, 
Will follow you and fall, 


But Mind, the ever-living, 
From Time's each succeeding birth, 

+ Will receive some more of heaven, 

Will retain some less of earth, 
More of truth, and less of error ; 

Less of hate, and more of love ; 
Till the world below shall mirror , 

All the purity above. 
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PART I.—THE PURSUIT. 
At tro period of Scottish history did greater 
anarchy and misrule prevail, throughout the 


whole kingdom, than during the minority of | 


James V. and the Regency of the Duke of Al- 
bany. The state of the country was miserable 
in the extreme. Of the nobility, the greater 
part, who possessed either experience or author- 
ity, had fallen in battle or were driven into ba- 
nishment. The majority of those who remained 
at home were unfit, on account of their youth 
and incapacity for business, to undertake the 
management of public affairs in such turbulent 
times. The most powerful families, who pos- 
sessed influence or talents, were ambitious, di- 
vided among themselves, and seeking their own 
aggrandizement rather than the public welfare. 
The wealthy Churchmen, growing daily more in- 
solent, and not content with their own jurisdic- 
tion, grasped at every high office in the king- 
dom. Those intrusted with the offices of wardens 
and governors, some of whom usurped almost 
royal power, instead of repressing violence and 
crime, encouraged outrage and robbery ; hoping 
to increase their own authority by favouring or 
conniving at the lawless rapacity of daring and 
desperate marauders. 

To add still more to this general wretched- 
ness of the nation’s affairs, the revenues of the 
kingdom had been exhausted by the extrava- 
gances of the late King; who was fond of tour- 
naments and shows, lavisk in his gifts to friends, 
and expensive in his taste for ship-building and 
adorning his palaces. 

The common people, left without education, 
and having no religious instructors but swarms 
of superstitious priests or mendicant friars, had 
become fierce and licentious in their habits; re- 
gardless of the life and property of their neigh- 
bours; and having before their eyes no reverence 
for either divine or human restraints. 

For a course of years, this miserable and un- 
settled state of matters prevailed. The whole 
country, more especially the districts bordering 
on England, presented one scene of confusion, 
rapine, and slaughter. As for the administra- 
tion of justice, or the protection of rights, or the 
execution of the laws, these important duties 
were either left altogether undischarged, or in- 
trusted to the caprice of the nobles and barons 
who resided on their estates. These individuals 
united in their own persons the functions of 
legislators and judges; they had the power to 
dictate what was law, and to execute it in any 
manner they pleased. If the poor were oppressed, 
they had no tribunal to which they could appeal 
but the local courts; and these were so com- 
pletely under the control of their superiors or 
chiefs, that justice was a mockery, and often- 
times a more grievous oppression thanthe wrongs 
for which they sought to obtain redress, 

On special occasions, when daring outrages 
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were committed, or when governors and wardens 
had been guilty of some flagrant breach of duty or 
of trust in the administration of their office, the 
Regent or the King made a personal expedition 
to the district, to investigate the matter, and 
inflict summary punishment on the offender. It 
was on a progress of this kind that James V. 
hanged the redoubted freebooter Johnnie Arm- 
strong, with the greater part of his company ; 
and it was to punish a case of gross negligence, 
that the same monarch paid a visit to Charteris 
of Amisfield, near Dumfries, and imposed upon 
him the heavy penalty of finding quarters for the 
royal troops, because he had failed to give redress 
to a poor widow, whose cow, her only property, 
had been stolen in some of the marauding incur. 
sions of the English borderers into Annandale. 

Almost every year, visitations of this sort be- 
came necessary. The Sovereign, or some of his 
nobles, were obliged to proceed through the 
country, especially the south, in order, as old 
Pitscottie expresses it, in his own quaint and 
homely way, “to daunten all theft, reif, and 
slaughter, committed in the King’s young age, at 
a time when there was no justice ministrate, for 
inlaik of a head to plaint to.” 

It was at this epoch, and under circumstances 
so favourable to the daring spirit of rapine and 
depredation, that thehero of our tale, Richard the 
Reiver, flourished. He was the son of a small 
heritorin Nithsdale, honest Sandy Kilpatrick, the 
Laird of Bruntickof Auchencairn, who had fought 
at Flodden, and was one of the few that returned 
to tell the tidings of that disastrous day. 

To those acquainted with the geography of 
that part of Dumfriesshire, it is unnecessary to 
describe the localities of the vale of the Nith, 
which extends seven or eight miles up the course 
of the river, spreading into rich holms, bounded 
on the north by the braes of Tinwald and 
Kirkmahoe,. and narrowing to a point above 
Dalswinton, where the stream gets land-locked 
by the hills of Blackwood and Auldgarth. 

On the high ground that overlooks this charm- 
ing valley, lay the birthplace of Richard. For 
soft and picturesque beauty there is nothing to 
surpass it in Scotland. Tothe south stretched 
the Solway, with its gliding ships; and behind 
it rose majestic Skiddaw, with the lofty range 
of the Cumberland hills. Midway in the land- 
scape lay the town of Dumfries, with its three 
steeples towering above the smoke. On the 
west, this natural amphitheatre was bounded by 
the Galloway hills, terminating in the cloud-capt 
Criffell—the universal dial and weather-glass 
for the peasantry of Dumfriesshire. Its misty 
brow tells them when to expect droughs and 
when to prepare for rain; and, when the sun is 
in its zenith, the weary labourer knows it is 
time to dine. Immediately where the hizher 
grounds begin to rise, and not above half-a-mile 
from the Nith, which winds its dene water» 
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through the whole length of this delightful val- 
ley, is situated the clauchan of Duncow, now 
reduced to a few scattered cottages; but three 
centuries ago a village of considerable extent 
and population. It is divided by a burn, which, 
in summer, is little else than a dry channel, but, 
in winter, is often swollen into a mischievous 
torrent, sweeping everything before it in its 
way to the Nith. About a quarter of a mile 
above the village, the banks become steep and 
rocky, covered with overhanging brushwood, 
and almost concealing three romantic waterfalls, 
or leaps, as they are called, by which the stream 
is broken in its descent to the lower grounds. 
Near the entrance to this precipitous linn, stood, 
and still remains, an establishment of corn-mills, 
erected, one above another, on the face of the 
bank, and all turned by one small cataract, 
which pours its foaming waters into the burn 
below. The sight was not a little picturesque, 
of three or four busy wheels, all plying their 
dizzy rounds, rising in successive tiers, each bor- 
rowing its liquid supply from the other; thus 
shewing how Nature, by a little application of 
human skill, if man will but avail himself of her 
gifts, may be made the minister of economy and 
despatch in the ordinary business of life. 

The owner of this romantic meal manufactory 
was old David Corrie, whose hale and robust 
frame bore the load of fourscore winters; and 
who, even at that ripe age, seemed to have 
taken out a new lease of life, as a term of six- 
teen years of mortality was still to run. He 
had seen laid in the grave his wife and a nu- 
merous family ;—all dead, save one son, who 
could only attend, however, occasionally to the 
duties of the mill, as he was frequently absent 
—on raids and expeditions to the Border, in the 
retinue of his chief, the neighbouring Baron of 
Duncow. The sole companion left to shed a ray 
of comfort on the declining years of old ‘David, 
was his little granddaughter, Marion, the only 
child of his son; and, as she had lost her mother 
in infancy, the tie that bound her to the old 
man’s heart was drawn still closer by this misfor- 
tune. 

It was the custom and the law, in those times, 
that all proprietors and farmers within the bar- 
ony should be thir/ed to their own mill ; that is, 
they were not allowed to carry their oats or 
barley to be ground beyond the bounds of the 
district. Among those heritors thirled to the 
mill of Duncow, was Sandy Kilpatrick the Laird 
of Bruntick; and it was to this incident that 
young Richard owed his acquaintance with Ma- 
rion Corrie ; a circumstance which had a most 
important effect onthe destinies of his future life. 

There was a difference of nearly two years in 
their ages; both were motherless; and, being 
thus left very much to the care of Nature, they 
soon contracted a fondness for each other’s so- 
ciety that made them inseparable companions. 
They were constantly together, pursuing their 
amusements alone, and seeming to care for 
nothing else but how to make each other happy. 
Un the greensward, by the burn-side, they would 
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wander, day after day, pulling daisies and prim. 
roses, or laying small stones in rows and squares, 
which they called their house; and, while Dick 
was arranging the apartments, Marion was busy 
garnishing them with fragments of broken crock- 
ery. If a shower of rain came, Marion's little 
frock was turned into an umbrella to shelter 
them from the wet. If she longed for a bunch 
of the red rowan berries to string into a neck- 
lace—and these were the only diamonds and 
rubies she knew—Dick almost anticipated her 
wish; and, though the trees grew on the face of 
the rocky precipice, overhanging the roaring 
linn, he feared no danger; but, climbing with 
the speed of a wild cat to the topmost boughs, 
he bore the blushing prize to his playmate, who 
stood trembling on the brink, half expecting to 
see the reckless adventurer dashed in pieces 
down the cliff, or dropping from the crackling 
branches into the black pool beneath. 

As a reward for this perilous exploit, Marion 
would plait her little hero a helmet and belt of 
rushes, with which a broad sedge, from the margin 
of the mill-dam was girt as a mimic sword to his 
side. Proud of these fanciful ornaments, they 
walked about with their hands locked in each 
other’s, or ran home to surprise the old man with 
the display of their grotesque finery. 

When tired of their amusements, they would 
sit half a summer day blowing the light white 
down from the dandelion, or looking in silent 
thought into each other's faces, as if their hearts 
could hold converse together without the necessity 
of words. ‘Surely,’ the old wives of the village 
would say, “surely they maun be strange bairns. 
What pleasure can they hae in sitting winlin’a’ day 
onthe cauld braeside, doing naething but glowring 
into ane anither’s een?” 

Sometimes they would extend their walk far up 
the linn, or over the moor, to gather wild straw- 
berries, blaeberries, brambles, and rasps. And, 
on one of these occasions, when they did not 
make their appearance till after night-fall, a 
party was sent in search of them, and found them 
asleep under a bush of heather, locked in each 
other’s arms. Like the babes in the wood, 

Their little lips, with blackberries, 
Were all besmeared and dyed; 


And when they saw the darksome night 
They sat them down and cried, 


Thus passed their early childhood. The moun- 
tain breezes gave them vigour, and plain and 
wholesome food kept them in perpetual health. 
At twelve years of age, Marion’s figure had be- 
gun to assume the form and gracefulness of wo- 
manhood. A profusion of bright auburn hair 
shaded her face; her ruddy cheek looked more 
beautiful from the delicate whiteness of her 
brow ; her teeth were small but regular, and 
gave an air of inexpressible sweetness to her 
smile ; her dark blue eyes sparkled with vivacity 
when che spoke, and seemed to reflect, as from & 
mirror, the purity and gentleness that resided 
within. 

Richard, having the advantage in point of years, 
was taller than his fair playmate ; his figure was 
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handsome and well proportioned, and gave indi- 
cations of possessing extraordinary strength ; his 
mouth was small, his nose slightly aquiline, and 
his large black eyes would have been almost too 
piercing, had not their brilliancy been softened 
by the long dark eye-lashes that shaded them. 

Being remarkably athletic, and of a daring 
spirit, he soon learned to excel in all the manly 
exercises and perilous feats to which young men 
of his age were trained. In fencing, archery, 
and horsemanship, he was without a rival; he 
could throw the hammer or putt the stone far 
beyond any of his competitors ; a seven-barred 
rate he would clear at a bound ; and such was 
the muscular power of his arm, that he could 
double a horse shoe between his hands, and cut 
vsunder an iron stanchel with a blow of his 
sword, 

In raids and forays, none shewed more courage 
or did better execution upon the enemy. For 
running and dexterity in cattle-lifting he was 
altogether unequalled. On one occasion he un- 
dertook to drive offa dozen fine fat bullocks from 
beneath the very castle walls of Dalswinton, with- 
out awakening either the herds or their dogs. 
And how did he perform this exploit? He got 
Jock Tamson, the tailor of Auchencairn, to make 
four-and-twenty pairs of cloth boots, two pairs for 
each of the beeves; and, having sewed a calf- 
skin round him, he crawled into the cattle-shed, 
without exciting suspicion or alarm, and, slipping 
on the boots on the bullocks, he quietly turned 
them out, one by one, to his companions, who 
drove them off with so little noise, even along 
the hard road, that they were all snugly folded 
on Bruntick Knowe before the Laird of Dalswin- 
ton missed them. 

His exploits in the way of reif and spulyie 
brought him into numerous difficulties and dan- 
gers, from which he owed his escape entirely to 
his prodigious strength and his matchless skill 
as a swordsman. The Baron of Duncow, who 
had often found him a troublesome neighbour, and 
who conceived a deadly hatred for him ever since 
he had carried off the prize from his eldest son 
at the weaponshaw, laid many a snare to entrap 
him: but all his arts and stratagems were of no 
avail. Six of the baron’s men, armed with blud- 
geons, waylaid him between Castlehill and Au- 
chenrath ; but five of them, in as many minutes, 
were stretched senseless on the ground, and the 
sixth saved himself only because the victor did 
not think it worth while to pursue him. 

Another time, he foiled a trick of his ene- 
mies, who, when they could not master him by 
force, thought to get him into their clutches by 
artifice. Under pretence of shewing him some 
feat of strength which he could not match, they 
enticed him into a blacksmith’s shop, where one 
of their number allowed himself to be bound with 
ropes, which he said he would snap asunder as 
easily as Samson did the green wythes of the 
Philistines. This exploit he certainly performed ; 
though it was afterwards discovered that the 
ropes, in several places, had been damaged on 
purpose that they might be easily broken. 
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The experiment was next tried on Richard. 
His wrists were fastened with a thick cord, and 
his arms pinioned down tightly above the elbows, 
But during this operation, and behind his back, 
a noose of the rope was slipt over the iron anvil, 
which, in those days when heavy armour was 
manufactured, was of enormous size, and weighed 
often fifty or sixty stones. In the twinkling 
of an eye, Richard was pinned to the spot, and 
hauled up so close, that his feet slid, and he fell 
with his back resting against the huge block of 
wood that supported the anvil. 

It was now that the wily device of the enemy 
flashed across his mind. They stood exulting 
over their dupe, and, perhaps, in half an hour, 
he would have been lodged in the deepest dun- 
geon of the Baron’s castle. But they had reck. 
oned without their host. To snap the cord that 
bound his wrists was but the work of a moment ; 
the next saw him on his legs, with the anvil on 
his back, wooden block and all, covered with pin- 
cers, files, horse-shoes, sword-blades, and other 
articles hanging by nails round about it. To 
wrench this immense pedestal from the floor in 
which it was fixed was to him but a single effort. 
A jerk of his arms burst the rope that pinioned 
him, as if it had been tow. and down fell the 
ponderous burden to the earth, amidst the jingle 
of its iron appendages, 

The red-hot coulter of a plough lay conve- 
niently on the hearth, and, seizing this formida- 
ble weapon, he was preparing to inflict summary 
vengeance on his tormentors; but the cowards 
saved him the trouble: they had fled the instant 
they saw his hands at liberty, and not a soul re- 
mained, friend or foe, to risk the consequence 
of this unsuccessful stratagem. ‘I his feat, which 
gained him the soubriquet of Double-Ribbed 
Dick, put an end to all attempts to seize him, ex- 
cept by the aid of an overwhelming force of 
armed men; and such an opportunity was not 
long in occurring. 

It happened that the Baron’s eldest son had 
had the temerity to vie with Dick in the affec- 
tions of pretty Marion, who, though she had 
never heard the word “love” mentioned in her 
life, had, for some time past, felt her heart agit- 
ated with new emotions towards the playmate of 
her childhood ; feelings altogether different from 
those which had made the years of their inno- 
cent sports and adventures so happy. Instead 
of flying to his embraces when they met, she 
looked downcast and confused, avoided his car- 
esses, and scarcely dared to let her eyes meet 
his. When he touched her or spoke to her, 
she turned away her head to hide the blushes 
that overspread her cheek with the mantling 
tinge of a double crimson. Their attachment, 
in short, had grown insensibly, and almost with- 
out their being conscious of the change that had 
expanded and ripened the intimacy of childhood 
into ardent and deep-rooted love. 

It may readily be imagined that no rival had 
the slightest chance of making any impression 
on a heart so wholly and so fervently devoted to 


| its first object, Of this fact the Baron's son soon 
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became aware: but, from feelings of jealousy and 
revenge that the son of a petty laird should ex- 
cel him in all the accomplishments of the age, 
and even bear away the laurel that should have 
graced his own brow, he resolved to persevere 
in his suit, more to vex and annoy his rival than 
from any hope of succeeding in his base design; 
base it may be called, for he had, not only the 
insolence to make dishonourable proposals, but, 
when these were rejected with scorn, to plot with 
his accomplices for carrying her off, and making 
himself master of her person by force. 

Marion, whose virtuous heart recoiled with 
horror and indignation at the very idea of such 
wickedness, was, nevertheless, afraid to acquaint 
her lover with the danger to which she was ex- 
posed, and the gross insult that had been offered 
to her ; being well aware of the fatal consequences 
which would inevitably ensue from the dis- 
covery. For a while, she tried to conceal her 
emotions ; but, at length, the importunities of 
Richard, whose eagle eye had detected the work- 
ings of some hidden sorrow, which, like a canker- 
worm, had begun to consume the rose on her 
cheek, prevailed over her scruples, and she ven- 
tured to communicate to him the guilty proposal 
which his rival had dared to make, as well as her 
apprehensions that some farther stratagem, to 
destroy their happiness, was still intended. 

At this intelligence, Richard’s countenance 
seemed petrified into marble; the colour forsook 
his lip; his eye glared like the tiger's over his 
prey ; and his hand involuntarily grasped the 
hilt of his sword. ‘ Villain,” he exclaimed, 
“before to-morrow’s sun goes down, this blade 
shall reek with thy heart’s blood.” Without ut- 
tering another word, he tore himself from Ma- 
Tion’s arms, who bad thrown herself upon his 
breast in the convulsive agony of her alarm, and 
in a moment was out of her sight. 

Her distress of mind, at what she now regard- 
ed as a most imprudent disclosure, may be more 
easily imagined than described. A day and a 
night were spent in feverish restlessness. Even 
in her waking fancies she thought she heard the 
clashing of swords and saw the grass dyed with 
warm blood. Perhaps a gleam of hope might 
occasionally break through the cloud of doubt 
and despair that hung upon her distracted 
thoughts ; but, alas! too soon were the fond illu- 
sions dispelled. ‘The morning of the second day 
put an end to all uncertainty ; for the Baron’s son 
was found murdered at the foot of the steep bank 
by the side of the burn, about half-way between 
the mill and the village of Duncow. 

As no person had witnessed the accident, va- 
rious were the rumours and surmises that pre- 
vailed as to how it had happened, or by whom the 
deed had been committed. Some supposed he 
must have fallen by the hand of an assassin, or 
perhaps been slain in a duel, Others alleged 
that, asa body of the King’s troopers had arrived 
that same night to take up their quarters in Dun- 
cow, he might have come by his death in a quar- 
rel with some of the soldiers. It may be readily 


presumed that all these conjectures were eagerly 
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caught up and circulated by Richard's friends, 
who, though they could not prove them to be ab- 
solutely true, were glad to believe them at least 
probable. 

But the general opinion took a different view 
of the matter. There was one person, and one 
only, to whom they conceived it likely the mur- 
der could be traced, and that person was Double- 
Ribbed Dick. ‘There were so many presumptire 
circumstances: the notorious feud between the 
families ; the personal enmity between the young 
men themselves; the rivalry in feats of arms, as 
well as in the love affair ; all tended to confirm 
the suspicion that Richard was the murderer, 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Baron 
of Duncow and his vassals were firmly persuaded 
of the fact ; and, without losing a single day, the 
most active measures were resorted to for his 
apprehension. ‘Tenants and retainers were le- 
vied over the whole estate, and summoned to be 
ready in arms at the castle. ‘Their orders were, 
to scour the country, in strong parties, from 
the Solway shore to the top of Queensberry ; 
and, to encourage them in the pursuit, a reward 
of 200 gold crowns was offered to the man who 
should bring him, alive or dead, into the Baron's 
presence. 

While one party proceeded east and another 
west, a third searched the moors as far as Loch- 
erben. A strong patrol of horse hovered about 
the skirts of Duncow, as it was supposed he 
might be lurking in some of the houses; for he 
was a favourite with many people in the village, 
who would almost have laid down their own 
lives to save him. Every place was searched, 
every corner about the mill, every cave in the 
linn every scaur and bush that afforded even 
the suspicion of shelter; every house in Auch- 
encairn and on his father’s property was liter- 
ally turned inside out ; but to no purpose: the 
object of their vengeance had disappeared, and 
nowhere coyld they meet with the slightest 
whisper or trace of his retreat. 

The secret was intrusted to one person, and 
but one, and that was Marion Corrie. As soon 
as the murder was committed, and befére the 
rumour had time to spread beyond the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, Richard had paid a visit to 
the mill, where he found Marion bathed in tears, 
and almost distracted between alarm for the 
safety of her lover and remorse for having 
been, as she believed, the innocent cause of blood- 
shed. 

‘*Calm your tears, my sweet maiden. I know 
my life is in jeopardy; I know I am blamed 
for the murder ; in a few hours I shall be hunted 
by my enemies like the deer on the hill: but, 
keep up your heart, a few days will bring all to 
light, will expose the infamy of the villain, and 
tell the world that never did juster punishment 
overtake a guiltier wretch. Meantime the storm 
is gathering and I must fly. I shall hide my- 
self in the old tower of Kaildykes till the dis- 
covery of the truth makes it safe for me to ven- 
ture out, or, if that will not disarm the venge- 
ance of my foes, till my father demand justice 
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from King James himself; and he is not the 
man that ever saw wrong done toa pretty maiden 
without bringing the gallows and the miscreant’s 
neck together. You, my sweet rose, in the 
meanwhile, must be my warder and protector. 
Keep watch ; have horses ready ; give me the 
signal of a white kerchief on the Dawson Brae 
when there is an opportunity of escape ; and if 
once my foot were in the stirrup and the heather 
before me, my pursuers wili be fleeter than the 
hare is, and fiercer than the wild boar of the 
woods, if they make me their prisoner.” 

A few moments sufficed for this hasty inter- 
view: the chance of escape lightened the load of 
despair on Marion’s heart. 

“Go, go,” she whispered ; “for the Baron's 
men will be here; they are thirsting for thy 
life’s blood.#Go, go ;” and, in a moment, Richard 
was off to his lurking place with the speed of the 
mountain roe. 

The old tower of Kaildykes, or Crichton Peel, 
as it was sometimes called, stood within a quar- 
ter of amile of Bruntick, and was one of those 
small Border keeps or fortresses intended as a 
shelter from any sudden local danger rather 
than a means of defence against the attack of 
an enemy. It was surrounded by a narrow moat, 
with adrawbridge and portculiis, and almost 
embosomed in a circle of stately beeches, which, 
at that season, were in full leaf. Every corner 
and cranny in the interior was familiar to the 
Reiver, who had often occasion, in the course of 
his freebooting exploits, to make it a house of 
refuge both for himself and his spulyie. 

The place in which he now, as he had always, 
sought concealment on such emergencies—and 
which never failed to protect him even when the 
tower was searched from top to bottom by armed 
men—was a private staircase built within the 
heart of a thick wall. The entrance excited no 
suspicion, as it had the appearance of a common 
fire-place ; and the outlet at the top could not 
be distinguished from one of the chimneys. 
Light was admitted by loop-heles in the wall ; 
through which signals could be seen, and infor- 
mation obtained of what was going on without. 
This tower the Baron’s men had searched with 
the greatest care, when ransacking the hamlet 
of Auchencairn: but they found nothing save 
empty walls, and traces of cattle having been 
penned in the lower apartments. 

After remaining two days and a night, with- 
out food, in this invisible retreat, Richard began 
to hope the danger was over, and looked eagerly 
for the white signal of escape. Marion had been 
faithful to her trust; sleep had never visited 
her eyes ; every word and every movement of 
the pursuers had been narrowly watched ; and, 
to lull suspicion, she rode about, as usual, on 
her cream-coloured Galloway, seeming to take a 
deep interest in the event that had caused so 
extraordinary a sensation. 

The old miller, (for her father was compelled 
to join one of the searching parties,) observed 
an unwonted restlessness and caution in all her 
movements. He could not imagine the cause ; 








but his suspicions were awakened that some ad- 
venture was in contemplation, when he saw 
Marion, about the twilight, busy dressing her- 
self in her riding kirtle, and snooding up her 
hair with the help of a pail of clear water—a 
substitute for a looking-glass, common enough, 
at that time, among the peasantry of Scotland. 

‘* Bless me, dear child, what's a’ this busking 
for ; surely ye dinna ettle to tak a journey at 
this time o’ night °” 

‘‘No, goodsire,” said Marion, ‘‘ not very far; 
only up the Wigan, where I promised to leave 
something, and forgot.” 

“ Stay at hame, bairn, stay at hame: it’s no 
canny to venture out in the gloamin’; the 
kintra’s verra lowse.” 

‘‘ Hoo,” replied Marion, forcing a smile that 
ill-suited with her heavy heart, * naebody will 
rin away wi me; I'm no that tempting ware: 
but if am no back in a wee while, just suppose I 
am taking a reel wi the fairies in Gill’s Hole.” 

The old man was very superstitious ; a firm 
believer in ghosts, brownies, kelpies, and gob- 
lins of every description. Often, he assured 
Marion, had he seen the fairies baking bread in 
some quiet dell, up the moor, or riding past the 
mill in green jackets, so near that he distinctly 
heard the jingling of their bridles. Sometimes 
they would mischievously set the water on at 
midnight, and grind away so furiously, that he 
thought every moment the wheels would take 
fire. A brownie, rough like a badger, would 
sift the meal, and have a large melter put in 
sacks before daybreak. 

On one occasion, he said, he had the impru- 
dence to order this hairy intruder about his 
business: but he had soon cause to repent of 
his rashness ; for, ina few minutes, the offended 
sprite called to his aid a troop of fairies, well 
mounted on black geldings. ‘The clattering of 
their hoofs rung through the air, and, fortun- 
ately, gave him warning in time to escape. Off 
he set through Duncow as fast as his legs could 
carry him, in the hope of crassing the keystone 
of Carield Bridge before they could overtake 
him. His pursuers followed, gaining upon him 
every moment. Thinking to hide himself, he 
ran into a field of corn in the Gallaberry 
holm, and crept into the heart of one of the 
stooks. The brownie, with his troop, followed 
hard after ; and, in five minutes, every stook in 
the holm was overturned, except one, and that 
was where he lay concealed. It was saved in 
the nick of time, as he had just finished the 
Lord’s Prayer when the emissaries of Satan 
were laying their hands on the hood sheaves, 

The disappointed fiends instantly turned their 
horses’ heads towards Gill’s Hole; and Old 
David ventured to creep out, as soon as he saw 
them fairly over the Auchmony Hill, splashing 
through the Hassock Moss, above the Light- 
waterford. 

This long detail of glamoury and witchcraft 


Marion was obliged to listen to with great im- 


patience. 


‘Weel, weel, goodsire, ye see they didna 
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grup ye, aftera’. But ye ken there’s nae fear 
o me. I’m proof against them. My saddle is 
made of rowantree wood, and 1 aye keep the 
Pater Noster sewed in the corner of my gown. 
tail. Never heed me; I’ll be back in time for 
my supper ;” and, mounting her palfrey with 
a light bound, she applied the whip to his 
haunches, and was down the burn-side, out of 
sight in a twinkling, leaving the old man some- 
what perplexed and alarmed at this unaccount- 
able freak of his grandchild. 

Marion’s intention was to reach, by some by- 
road, the place where she had agreed to hoist 
the signal of escape. ‘This she accomplished ; 
and, before midnight, she had got, without being 
observed, to Pirie’s Kist, a small rocky den, on 
the face of the Dawson Brae, resembling the 
mouth of an old quarry, and thickly covered with 
brushwood. Here she had trysted one of the 
swiftest of the Laird of Bruntick’s horses to be 
in readiness to meet her early next morning. 

After a wearisome night, the hour at length 
approached, when the white symbol was duly 
planted on the top of the brae, and within sight 
of the tower of Kaildykes. 

The watchful eye of Richard soon caught the 
welcome signal; but an unforeseen difficulty 
had arisen, which threatened to render all 
chance of escape hopeless. ‘Tempted by the 
bribe of the golden crowns offered for his appre- 
hension, one of Dick’s former comrades had 
undertaken, the very night before, to discover 
his secret retreat, on condition of sharing half 
the reward. 

By daylight, a troop of the Baron’s men, with 
the traitor at their head, surrounded the for- 
tress. Leaving their horses outside the moat, 
they passed the drawbridge, secured the port- 
cullis, barred the iron door of the castle, and 
proceeded to the chamber from which the con- 
cealed staircase entered, exulting in the cer- 
tainty of apprehending their prey. 

Richard beheld their motions with ne small 
degree of perturbation ; not so much, however, 
from any alarm for his own safety, as with in- 
dignation at the heartless miscreant who had 
betrayed him. 

But there was no time for deliberation or de- 
lay. His only chance lay in escaping by the 
opening at the top; and, accordingly, taking 
with him a long rope, with a hook at the end, 
which he used in hauling in provisions through 
the loopholes, he mounted to the flat roof, and 
was in the act of letting himself down the wall, 
when he was discovered by the guard at the 
drawbridge, who instantly raised the alarm. 

For a moment, he gave up all as lost ; but, 
with that natural instinct which never failed him 
at a pinch, he flew to the opposite side of the 
roof, threw his hook round a branch of one of 
the beech trees, pulled it close to the bartizan, 
and, seizing hold of it, the rebound carried him 
fairly across the moat, and landed him in a con- 
venient covert of thick leaves. 

All this occupied only a few seconds; and 
while his pursuers were hurrying to the top of 
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the castle, Richard was descending the tree, and 
preparing to make the best of his way to Pirie’s 
Kist. But he had no sooner cleared the woud 
than his enemies again got their eye upon him. 
The signal for pursuit was given, and before he 
got to the Middleriggs, about half way to the 
Dawson Brae, twelve horsemen were after him 
at full speed. 

He had only time to say to Marion— 

** Let me fly. Stay you here till they pass.” 
Then pointing his finger towards Duncow, and 
throwing himself into the saddle, Galloping ‘bam 
was off like a shot. He needed no spur when 
his master was on his back. 

The enemy followed in close pursuit, and, tak- 
ing a near cut (luckily for Marion) through 
the Windmill Park, they thought to overtake 
him before he reached Duncow. In going down 
the steep brae into the village, the parties were 
within three hundred yards of each other. 

The horns were blown to sound the alarm, and 
rouse the inhabitants out of their beds ; but be- 
fore a single mortal had time to stir, the clatter- 
ing of hoofs, the hollooing of the pursuers, and 
the barking of curs, told that the cavalcade had 
already entered the clauchan, and was sweeping, 
like hare and hounds, through the main street, 
which was very irregular, full of windings and 
turnings, and, in some parts, eo narrow, that two 
horsemen could searcely pass abreast. 

Had the Reiver wished to continue the chase, 
he could easily have distanced his enemies: but 
then, as the country was traversed by scouts in 
all directions, to have run the hazard of open 
flight, was only incurring greater danger, and 
jumping, as it were, out of the fryingpan into 
the fire. What then was to be done? ‘The 
bloodhounds were hard upon him. Life or death 
depended on the resolution of the moment. 

They were now almost through the village, at 
the lower extremity of which the road made one 
or two very sharp turns in a zigzag line, so 
that passengers cou/d not see above a few yards 
before them. Here the pursuers, for an instant, 
necessarily lost sight of their victim ; but as they 
distinctly heard the sound of his horse’s feet, they 
pushed on, sure of their prey before he reached 
the Nith, which they supposed he intended to 
cross. 

Their disappointment and rage may be ima- 
gined when, on clearing the town, they observed 
Galloping Tam, without his master, quietly graz- 
ing on a little green nook where the burn crosses 
the road, called the “ Iarle of Bread,” from its 
exact likeness to a triangular oat cake, It looked 
as if the cunning brute had been in the plot to 
deceive them; and, having put them on a false 
track, he betook himself to grass, as if conscious 
that he had, in a satisfactury manner, discharged 
his part of the performance. 

Of course, the party immediately retraced their 
steps, determined to make strict search in the 
village, and to plant a strong guard at every 
outlet, so as to cut off all possibility of escape. 

‘“‘ What can hae become o’ the bluidy rascal f” 
was the query which every one put to another. 











“Surely he’s no santed. He canna hae gotten 
intoa house, for the deil a door ’s open at this 
time o’ the mornin’; and he’ll hae mair airt nor 
Auld Nick himself if he wuns out o’ the clauchan 
without our gruppin’ him.” es at 

Every precaution was taken to make sure 
work with the fugitive, whom they now firmly 
believed to be within their grasp. The inhabit- 
ants were put on the alert, and such of them as 
could handle their weapons were provided with 
arms, 

A regular search then commenced: dwelling- 
houses, out-houses, stables, barns, peat-stacks, 
pig-styes, and even dunghills, were rummaged ; 
beds and bedding underwent a thorough scru- 
tiny, tubs and barrels, presses, amries, meal- 
girnels, &c., were inspected with prying minute- 
ness; yet nowhere was the object of their re- 
search to be found. 

They were now puzzled beyond measure where 
to look or what to think. 

‘<1 wadna wonner, ’ says Rab Hog, “ but he’s 
down some o’ the lums; that’s a trick he has 
played us afore noo,” 

** Mair likely,” quoth Kerricks, “he’s crup- 
pen’ under the broo o’ the burn; for I’ve kent 
him hidden a’ night in the Hassock Moss, wi’ 
naething but his nose aboon the water.” 

‘«‘ I’se warrant,” cried Jamie Douglass of the 
Riddingwood, “the fairies ’ill hae a hand in’t. 
They ’re gey unchancie fouk, they. Odd, they 
wad think naething o’ santin’ him i’ the middle 
0 the road, or shnvin’ him through the keyhole 
oa door. I mind when he was catched stealin’ 
sheep in oor park, up i’ the muirs, a wheen 0’ us 
ran after him, and wad hae gruppit him; but 
what did the queer deevil do, think ye? Faith, 
he threw himsel’ clean owre the linn, doon the 
very steepest o't ; and when we gaed doun, ex- 
pecting to find naething but a skinfu’ o’ broken 
banes, gudesake, there was he lyin’ turned into 
a bundle o’ sheepskins ; as fack as death! They 
were hardly cauld, an’ a’ clotted wi’ bluid.” 

There was a loud guffaw raised at Jamie’s 
simplicity, as it was easily seen that Dick’s escape, 
and the bloody skins, could be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for without the interposition of fairies, 
or any miraculous transmogrification. 

‘* Bide a wee, bide a wee. I hae got it noo; 
I hae got it noo. We'll do for the buffer yet, 
hang him. Hell string, (drawing his finger 
across his throat.) Ay, whew! whew! hurrah ! 
Listen to me.’ 

While Geordie M’Cron was in the act of utter- 
ing these ejaculations, he kept snapping his 
thumbs, capering, dancing, and laughing, till his 
comrades thought he had fairly lost his seven 
senses. 

“ Is the man daft ?” 

“« Has he ta’en a fit?” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Where ’s Dick ?” eried a score voices at 
once. 

«‘Gie me time ; gie me breath,” said Geordie ; 
‘an’ afore I tell I maun hae a tass of brandy, 
for we've haen het wark, and maybe there ‘1! be 
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twathree croons clawn or a's doon yet. But 8 
wee drap brandy, ye ken, maks a body look 
sharper in a hurry, forbye keeping doun the 
pain, if ane should get a slash or a clour i’ the 
bygaun.” 

As the liquor was the readiest key to open the 
important secret, a wooden caup, filled to the 
brim, was handed to him, which he drained with- 
out once taking it from his lips. 

“© Noo,” continued he, “ ye ken, Dick has a 
fine terrier they ca’ Horneck, a fierce brute, but 
wi’ a nose as keen as Magach- 1's elshin, that ran 
through the heel o' a buit un inch into his ain 
thum; I’ve kent him follow his maister’s fit, or 
Gallopin’ Tam’s either—for it’s the same to him 
—a’ the way out o' Dumfries, and never miss 
him, though the roads were thranged wi’ fouk, 
an’ often droves o nowt. Noo, the time we're 
takin’ our knocket, an’ a wee soup mair 0’ the 
lixir vity—we'll be a’ the better o that if it 
come to short grips—let Johnnie Halliday rin 
up to Bruntick and fetch doun Horneck. Just 
set him on the spot where his maister santed, 
and I’ll wad a groat the creature will track him 
oot an’ he be onywhere atween this an’ Jeru- 
salem !” 

The plan appeared to be admirable ; and, 
while the party were over at the Baron’s, get- 
ting their luncheon, the messenger went up to 
fetch the dog, which he found keeping faithful 
watch at the drawbridge of Kaildykes Tower. 
A new trap was thus laid for Richard, which it 
seemed impossible for him to escape; and the 
danger was the greater, as he was not aware of 
the stratagem of his enemies. 

Here it may be necessary to explain that, on 
turning one of the sharp angles of the street, 
he had thrown himself from his horse into a saw- 
pit, close by the readside ; and, while his pur- 
suers were after Tam, he had buried himself 
completely under a heap of sawdust. By this 
means, he succeeded in eluding discovery; but 
the scheme of tracing him out with the dog 
would infallibly have betrayed his hidingplace, 
had he not been warned of his danger. 

As soon as the tumult and bustle of the 
morning subsided, a voice, from a window that 
overlooked his retreat, cried, loud enough to be 
heard—*“ Away ; the pit will be searched.” 

This friendly hint he knew at once proceeded 
from Marion, who, at the same time, threw a 
plaid into the pit ; and, accordingly, the advice 
was acted upon without delay. 

Fortunate it was that the crisis for escape had 
occurred so luckily; for, in less than half an 
hour, his pursuers had reassembled, and were 
ready to try the success of their new project. 

“ Oot wi’ him, oot wi’ him,” exclaimed the 
whole troop, in the utmost impatience, as 
Johnnie Halliday was untying the sack in which 
he had carried the terrier. 

“ Here wi’ him, here wi’ him; just set him 
down ; let him get his nose to the grun’.” 

Horneck snuffed about the road for a little, 
and, at length, set off, full canter, down - 
Wigan, to the Farle o’ Bread. 
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“ He's after Tam, stupid deevil ; but he'll soon 


come back again ;” and such was the fact. The 
sagacious brnte then proceeded straight to 
Archy Rodan’s stable, where the horse had been 
lodged until some intelligence was received of 
his master. 

‘* Fetch him back to the auld spot, and, by 
jingo, unless Nanny Smith has witched the hale 
town, and the dowg into the bargain, we'll hunt 
the cutthroat sinner oot.” 

Horneck was again placed within twenty yards 
of the saw-pit. 

‘‘ Seek him oot, seek him oot ; hu, hu, hu, hu, 
tsit, tsit, tsit, tsit ; seek him oot!” 

After snuffing and snooking for a minute or 
two, the terrier caught the scent, and made his 
way into the pit ; and, in a jiffy, was half buried 
in sawdust, scraping intensely with his forepaws, 
and making dirt and gravel fly out behind him. 

A loud hurra testified the joy of the by- 
standers at this supposed discovery of their 
vanished prey. 

‘Stan’ here.” “Rin up there.’ “ Gang 
yon’er.” ‘ He'll loup owre our heads.” “ Fetch 
the handcuffs ;’’ was uttered by a dozen voices 
at once; when, to their utter amazement, not 
a trace or vestige of a human being was to be 
seen. The pit was empty, and Horneck, trot- 
ting through among their legs, with his nose to 
the road, took straight up the street. 

‘Ho, ho, I see it a’; I smell a rat,” says one. 

‘Confound ye, rin after the dowg; watch where 
he gangs,’ cried Jock o the Foryeth; and off 
set the whole crowd in full chase. 

The terrier, by this time, had snuffed his way 
round one or two of the turnings, and down a 
narrow close, where he was found wagging his 
tail, and thrusting his snout into a small round 
hole below Mary Lindsay's door, giving both 
visible and audible demonstrations that his mas- 
ter had crossed that threshold. 

No other proof was now required that they 
had hit upon Dick’s lurkingplace at last. A 
consultation was forthwith held as to the best 
mode of securing their victim. A ring of twelve 
men, with drawn swords, was planted round the 
door ;- four, also armed, were stationed opposite 
the window, or rather casement, as it had nota 
single pane of glass; the two upper apertures 
being stuffed with a bonnet and an old drugget 
petticoat, and the two lower supplied with 
boards, which opened on leathern hinges, for the 
double purpose of letting in the light and letting 
out the smoke. There certainly was not much 
risk of the prisoner making his exit in that di- 
rection; but, as Dick was believed to have 
‘‘ mair airt nor his ain,” it behoved to take every 
possible precaution. 

All outward securities being applied, a more 
formidable question still remained—Who was to 
go in first, and apprehend the prisoner? Dick’s 
prowess was universally acknowledged ; and 
several of those who now surrounded the door, 
could bear personal testimony to the chances of 
having daylight let through their body, if they 
approached within arms’-length of him. 
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“ Ye'll gang in first, Archy Crocket; ye ken 
the gait,’ said Elick Robson o’ the Townhead. 

This tempting .offer was made to a stout, 
flabby-faced lad, of soft, sheepish appearance, in 
whose mouth butter would hardly have melted. 

« Na, troth no; my business is to follow, no 
to lead ; I aye gie the post o’ honour to my bet- 
ters.” ; 

Watty White, the weaver, was next asked to 
try his hand. 

‘“ Deed, atweel, nae sic thing; I was a wee 
fou yestreen, an’ haena got the better o’ my 
nervishness. This job wad need a clear e’e an’ 
a steady han’, Ax Adam Whackmaloof the 
Laird o Strawberry Ha; he’s the han’ for a 
smasher. ‘Od, he ance knockit a man doun 
through a deal floor afore the tae neive kent 
what the tither was aboot.” 

‘** I’m the boy; here’s your man ; stan’ back.” 

This gallant offer was made by Geordie M’Cron. 

‘‘ Bravo, bravo!” shouted the rest, each more 
thankful than another, to all appearance, in 
having found a proxy to do the work for them. 
Geordie stepped forward with an air of undaunted 
courage. 

‘Tak’ away the dowg!” he said, ina tone of 
command. ‘ Aff wi’ him; chain him up; for 
he’s sure to loup at ony man’s throat that he 
sees touching his maister.” 

The request was reasonable, and instantly 
complied with. Geordie then proceeded to ex- 
amine his sword from tip to hilt, bending the 
blade with his finger and thumb, and making 
several desperate flourishes and cuts in the air. 

‘*’Am no that clear about this billy, after a’ ; 
dever't he may snap at a pinch, and leave me to 
fecht wi’ the stump. Rax me that aik saplin’ ; 
ecod, there’s mair fushion i’ that than a bit 
bruckle steel.” 

The sword was exchanged for the cudgel; and 
when Geordie, after spitting in his loof, grasped 
it like grim death, with a fierce look that might 
have spaened a two-year-old fillie, everybody 
understood that the business of the day was to 
begin in earnest. 

But, lo! another demand remained: the inner 
man required fortification as well as the outer ; 
and it was not until his resolution had been 
wound up to a proper pitch by a double quan- 
tum of the dixir vity that he ventured forward. 

His first exploit was to look through the key- 
hole, to satisfy his own mind that nobody stood 
behind the door ; his next was to lift the sneck, 
and push the door about two-thirds a-jar, At 
this stage of the process he made a sudden halt, 
as if uncertain whether to advance or retreat. 
His comrades naturally presumed he was recon- 
noitring the premises, or had perhaps made a 
dead set at his prey, until they heard him make 
a backward movement, looking not quite so 
courageous as at his entering. 

** What’s the matter ; what hae ye seen?” 

‘“« Naething,” was the laconic answer. 

“ Then why dinna ye gang in; ye may depend 
on’t, we'll follow.” 

** Wait a wee,” said Geordie; “its as dark as 
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pitch. TI couldna see a styme; gie me a wee 
time till my een come to.” 

Another venture was now made ; but it re- 
quired a considerable hitch behind from Johnnie 
Cowan, before he could regain his former ground, 
A second shove sent him fairly into the house, 
when a shrill, husky voice demanded— 

** Wha’s there ?” 

This was the signal for instant retreat. With- 





out waiting to make any reply, the intruder | 
rushed out; and, in the hurry, upset four or | 


five of the guard, apparently before he knew he 
was out of the door, From the plight he was in, 
it was obvious that the expedition had failed. 
Neither the brandy nor the cudgel were proof 
against the invisible terrors that presented them- 
selves to Geordie’s imagination. 

“Coward ! poltroon! pigeon-livered whalp !” 
—were the epithets which now assailed him. 

« Afeth,” growled the terrified volunteer, 
“if ye had seen what I saw, ye wadna hae stayed 
i the house langer than ye could help it. I hae 
nae objection to meet ony man when I’m weel 
armed. Even Nick himself wadna hae fright- 
ened me; but, Lord preserve us! wha would 
think o’ fechtin’ wi’ a thing that has een like 
saucers, and a blue lowe comin’ out o’ it’s mouth ? 
Dye no smell brumstane? J)id nane o’ ye hear 
that yelloch, an’ a queer, awsome soond, fuff, 
fuff, fuffin’, like a cat i’ the snifters?” 

How long this fearful description might have 
lasted, it is impossible to say, had not the door 
been fairly opened by Mary Lindsay in person. 

‘What's a’ the ado aboot, lads? Is there 
onything wrang that ye hae been keepin’ up sic 
a gilravagin’ i’ the toun a’ the forenoon 2” 

These interrogatories were uttered in a tone 
half in anger, half in apparent surprise. 

Mary, the reader must know, was one of those 
pawky oid dames, common enough in country 
villages in those days, who, though living in po- 
verty and obscurity, contrived to learn every- 
thing that was going on, and to maintain with 
her superiors a reputation for that sort of wis- 
dom which is called natural gumption; while her 
ignorant neighbours half believed she was en- 
dowed with some of the mysteries of the black 
art. She had seen upwards of threescore and 
ten winters of single blessedness ; yet she had 
all the affection of a mother towards the rising 
generation; would amuse them with ballads, 
traditions, and fairy legends innumerable ; and 
even enter into their little sports and pastimes 
with all the buoyant and hearty earnestness of 
childhood. She was perfectly well aware of the 
cause which had that morning nearly turned the 
clauchan topsy-turvy, and had a shrewd guess 
what brought a company of armed besiegers 
round her door. ‘ 

‘“‘ Is there onything I can do for ye, lads; d’ye 
want ocht i’ my house?” 

Here she was interrupted by cries of “ Double- 
Ribbed Dick! Double-Ribbed Dick! He was 


geen comin’ in here wi’ a grey plaid aboot him. 


Ye hae him hidden somewhere ; he has been 
traced here by his ain dewg. But we'll seek him 





oot: its time the tow and his thrapple were 
getting better acquant.,” 

‘‘ Hoo, hoo, hoo! tut, tut, tut, tut! if that’s 
a’ ye want, ye're welcome to come in, and gang 
up and down through the house wi’ a lighted 
can'le, gin ye like. Ye'll see nought here to 
frighten ye, tak’ my word for't.” 

This latter assurance had a visible effect in 
rallying the nerves and restoring the equa- 
nimity of Geordie M’Cron, 

‘*Gie me my sword,” he demanded, with a re- 
solute air. “* Ye needna be feart ; just follow me.” 

And immediately half-a-dozen of the stoutest 
of the company stepped in, 

‘‘ Noo, tak’ your wull, lads,” said Mary, with 
an air of confident indifference, “ an’ satisfy 
yersels whether I'm harbouring reivers or rebels 
aboot me.” 

Their surprise may be easily conceived when, 
after rummaging but an’ ben, not a trace of 
the object of their pursuit was to be found. The 
only other inmate of the house was a young 
woman, engaged in making some preparations 
for the dinner. 

‘““Wha’s this here? Is this your dochter or 
your servant? She’s a very bonnie lass,” said 
Geordie M’Cron, eyeing the girl with a half. 
drunken amorous smirk on his face. 

‘ Puir thing,” replied Mary, “ she’s weel 
eneugh faur’d, for that pairt o’t, blest be the 
Maker; but she’s sair fash’d wi’ the teethac, 
and’s ubleiged to hae her chafts row'd up wi’ a 
hoshen. It’s just eneugh ado for her to shill a 
wheen beans for the denner.” 

Whilst this conversation was going on, the 
rest of the party had been making strict search 
in every corner. 

‘Look into the meal girnel,” said Tam Magee. 

“ Prod the bed wi’ yer sword,” cried another. 

“Is he no hidden amang the kipples?” asked 
Willie o’ Kemyss Ha’. 

‘“‘| wad wager after a’,” observed Davie Corbet, 
“that Geordie’s right ; he’s gane oot at the lum- 
head wi’ a yelloch, like a flaught o’ fire.” 

Baffled in their search, they now began to sup- 
pose that Mary had played a trick upon them, 
and set about interrogating her more closely on 
the point. 

« Did ye no hear him come in?” 

“ Oo, a hantle o’ fouk may come in withoot my 
kennin’. I’m no that gleg o' the hearing ever 
sin I got a cald in my head that awfu’ snaw- 
storm when the roof was blawn in.” 

« Did ye no.see him then ?” 

“See him! Deed I can tell ye my een’s sair 
failed noo, an’ whyles there’s sic a reek i’ this 
hoose, that I can hardly fin’ the road to my ain 
mouth when I’m at my denner i’ braid day light. 

‘¢Speakin’ o’ denner,” said Mary, wishing to 
change the subject of discourse, “ nae doot ye'll 
be hungry after galloping sae muckle aboot ; 
maybe ye ll tak a ladlefu’ o’ my kail afore the 
beans gang in? Ye'll fin’ them no that bad.” 

Her hospitable offer was declined ; but Mary, 
still wishing to keep on good terms with her 
visiters, and to direct their attention from the 
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business on hand, made another tender of her 
good cheer, which she hoped might have the de- 
sired effect. 

“Na, na, I might hae kent that sic like o’ 
you wadna care aboot a jable o’ sheep’s-head 
broth ; but I’ve some prime tryacle yill o’ my 
ain brewin’ ; I’se warrant ye hae nae objection to 
try that ?” 

The offer was unanimously accepted, and while 
the bicker was going round, Geordie M’Cron, 
who had taken care not to lose his turn, amused 
himself in exchanging winks and grimaces with 
the girl at the bean-basket. His signs and kind 
intentions, however, were not reciprocated in the 
manner he expected. 


“« Hoot, toot,” says he; “I’ve kissed mony a | 


sonsier lass nor you i’ my time: do’t again’s no 
forbidden.” He was in the act of throwing his 
arm rudely round the wench’s neck, when Mary 
interfered. 

«Come, come, ye impertinent squeef, nane o’ 
ye’r unciveelities i’ my house ;” but, ere the sen- 
tence was finished, a tremendous blow laid the 
love-struck swain sprawling on the floor. 

This exploit, from the fist of a sickly girl, was 
rather a startling spectacle to the rest of the 
party. In a moment the suspicion flashed across 
their minds that this sonsie lass was no other 
than Double-Ribbed Dick in disguise ; but ere 
they had time to draw their weapons, or rally 
their bewildered senses, three or four more of 
them were laid beside their prostrate comrade. 

“Stand to yer arms there without; look 
sharp,’ roared Jamie Bell, who acted as serjeant 
of the company: “ the villain’s here; kep him 
as he comes out ; kep him, kep him.” 


| 
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Had Dick been provided with any instrument 


of defence, the chances of escape were still ten 


to one in his favour ; but he had no sword of 
his own, nor could he, in the hurry, seize one 
from any of his disabled pursuers. Trusting to 
his own energies and usual good fortune, he 
sprang forward and made for the door. 

It was only now that he perceived the full ex- 
tent of his danger ; for, during the search in 
the house, a company of horsemen had returned 
from the moors, and were upon the spot ready 
to give their aid in securing the prisoner. 

The scene was highly interesting. Dick stood 
about a couple of yards over the threshold, sur- 
veying with dauntless look the circle of naked 
swords all pointed towards his breast. Neither 
party moved alimb or a feature, seemingly kept 
at bay by their mutual fear of each other. 

By this time the party in the house had reco- 
vered their legs and their weapons ; and, being 
emboldened by the presence of a fresh reinforce- 
ment, they rushed out of the door, and, inthe fren- 
zy of their revenge, would have despatched their 
prisoner, had not their hands been arrested by 
the voice of the Baron—* strike him not ; he is 
unarmed ; he must be reserved for a more igno- 
minious death.” 

Seeing it now impossible to escape, and in 
vain to resist, Dick submitted, with the most 
perfect composure, to his fate. He was loaded 
with heavy irons, and conveyed in triumph to 
the great hall in the Baron’s castle, that he 
might there be exhibited like another shorn 
Samson, for the sport and wonder of his ene- 
mies, 

(To be concluded in our newt.) 





ASPIRATIONS. 


Pu tse of fame, say, beats it never ? 

Heart of Glory, sleeps it ever ? 

Ne’er again shall bards unfold 

Deeds like those they harped of old ? 
Deeds of ancient days. 

Shall the bosom, when it burns, 

Cling tor aye to ancient urns ? 

Quenched are hopes of old renown, 

Scorned for ’tself the laural crown— 
Blood-bought, honoured bays ? 


Feeling heart and fiery thought 
Feel not, fire not, save when bought; 
Patriot tongues are loud or mute 
At the call of Mammon’s lute, 
Sounding loud or low. 
Age of Mammon-withered souls, 
Boast not that the life-blood rolls 
Strong, and undecayed, and free 
Through the heart of liberty, 
Buried long ago. 


Freedom died when fame was eold ; 
Pile ite tomb with burning gold, 
oo the heart, the seul, the lyre, 
ile religien’s sacred fire, 
Scornfully upon it, 








Honour give where honour’s due ; 

On the pile let genius strew 

Leaves, but golden leaves, and place 

Mammon there: with blushless face, 
Solemnly enthrone it. 


Thonder-peal, awake the dead, 
Echo earth, to freedom’s tread ; 
Once again, ye harps of old, 
Sound the praise unbought with gold— 
Uncorrupted glory, 
Once again let chivalry 
Bear the crest of honour high ; 
Bound from dust thou fiery heart 
Of old renown, and act the part 
Of Greek and Roman story, 


Setting sun, shall e’er thy ray 
Dawn upon the hallowed day, 
When a world of men shall live 
Bright and fair like thee, and give 
Glory to the Giver ? 
Wor the sunzhine of the soul, 
Gladdening earth from pole to pole: 
Glorious eld and ardent youth, 
Stainless bays on brows of truth, 
Freshly green as ever, 
G. P. 
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ST STEPHEN'S AND THE KIRK. 


To the Editor of Tait’s Magazine. 
Sin, —I¢ is curi ne Aue 

Rs Curious to contrast the comparativejdegree of interest or of apathy with which many religious er political 
questions are contemplated on the opposite banks of the Tweed. Of this remark, the present Scottish Church question 
affords a striking illustration, No subject is so much agitated in the one country, or so little cared for in the other, 
The Breadalbane dinner, which occupies whole columns of the Scottish papers, both provincial and metropolitan, does 
not obtain as much space in the English journals as the speeches of the Livery on any one day during the late contest 
for the civic chair. Your Scottish readers little dream of the difficult task which their representatives ia Parliament 
have to perform, in obtaining even a hearing for a Scottish discussion, There are two ways in which disagreeable or 
uninteresting questions are, what is technically called, “got rid of.” The first and most popular is that Of contriving 
¥ have “ No House ;” or, in other words, to prevent a quorum of forty Members from being congregated at four 
o'clock. The other ‘‘ approved method” of burking a debate, consists in getting so many pliant or weary Members 
4 withdraw in the course of the evening, (and especially at or during the dinner hour,) that the House can be 
‘ counted out ;"" or, in other words, that, on a motion for counting the number of Members actually present, they 
shall be found not to amount to the magical number of forty. An attempt to give some notion of the way in which 
the former expedient is carried into effect may enlighten, or, at least, perhaps, amuse some of oar friends; and will 
not encroach very largely upon your columns, as it only contains a sketch of what is supposed to be done during 


the space of about twentv minutes.—I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 





S. M. P. 
NO HOUSE. 
A FARCE, IN ONE ACT. 
As performed at the Theatre Royal, St Stephen's, on Tuesday, the of , 1840. 


ScenE— The Interior of the House of Commons, TimE—Twenty Minutes before Four, 


From Fifleen to Twenty Members are seen standing at the Table, or sitting on the Benches, most of them with bundles 
of Petitions. Torywuip and WHIGGLEWHI? are seated near the Gangway. 


Torywuir. I say, Whigglewhip, if it’s a fair 
question, I wish you'd tell me whether you gen- 
tlemen mean that there should be a House to- 
night ? 

WhuiceLewnrp. The question is fair encugh, 
my good fellow, as far as that goes ; but I can’t 
say I think it a very necessary or a very com- 
plimentary one. Do you suppose we are gone 


stark, staring mad ? or that we are so steeped to | 


the very lips in bad taste as to wish to hear Sin- 
clair palavering and prating for two or three 
hours about his Scotch Kirk, and then fol- 
lowed by a parcel of other long-winded Scotch- 
men, running the changes upon vetos, and anti- 
patronage, and non-intrusion, and what not? I 
should rather be asking you what your people 
mean to do; for Sinclair is one of your men, 
and I suppose you all mean to lend him a lift. 

Torywairp. Lend him a lift?—why, so we 
do, my good man. The best turn we can do to 
« friend, (whether he himself thinks so or not,) 
is to prevent him from exposing himself, and 
getting his whole party into a dilemma; and, 
therefore, I’ve taken precious good care to leave 
strict injunctions at the Carlton, that none of 
our men shall, under pain of my displeasure, find 
their way down to the honourable House until 
five minutes past four. 

Waicctewnir. One would almost fancy I 
had taken a leaf out of your book ; for I have 
done precisely the same thing at the Reform 
Club and at Brookes’. I’ve used the additional 








precaution of stationing two “ good men and 
true,” as special constables, in the lobby, to de- 
clare the House in a state of blockade, and lay 
an embargo upon all and sundry who attempt to 
get in before the time you mention, 

Torywuir. They'll find two very able coad- 
jutors there, appointed by me for the self-same 
good work, which, | am sure, all parties must 
have equally at heart. We seem to have formed 
a sort of “ Holy Alliance,” in opposition to those 
wild vagaries of cant and methodism, and to 
punish Sinclair for trying to foree on such an 
awkward and obnoxious question. 

WurccLewuir. I should not have been here 
myself, I promise you, if it had net been that 
Wakley (or some equally officious, pragmatical 
fellow in his absence) has taken a craze for 
making out and publishing lists of the fellows 
who are present at four whenever there is No 
House. 

Torywuip. One would almost fancy he thought 
it a part of his duty, as coroner, to annoy every- 
body, by coming down here every day for that 
express purpose. 

Wuicetewntp. I know it’s a very inconve- 
nient practice for me; because I am forced to 
be here very often when I had much rather be 
anywhere else, for fear it should be said, if I 
were absent, that the Government had been tak. 
ing measures for preventing a House from being 
made. On such an occasion as this, for instance, 
where all the “ gude folks” in Scotland will 
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be conning over all the lists, till they ’re almost 
black in the face, I could not decently keep 
away; and, on the same account, you see a 
goodly sprinkling of officials on our benches. 
There's Macaulay, Plain John, Bub Steuart, and 
Fox Maule ; not one of whom would be here any 
more than myself, if they could help it. I know 
several who would give both their ears if they 
durst only ‘‘ make themselves scarce” to-day. 

Torywuip. By , I’m down here, too, 
on the very self-same ground; and that’s the 
reason why Clerk, and Pringle, and Colquhoun, 
and most of our Scotch troops, are attending the 
muster, I suppose, if there was No House, and 
Wakley’s list were published to-morrow morning, 
every Scotch absentee would be excommunicated 
by the General Assembly, and compelled to do 
penance in a white sheet. As itis, I should be so 
provoked if a House should be formed in conse- 
quence of my being here, that I should almost 
volunteer to do penance myself for having been 
accessory to such a national misfortune. 

Wutcerewnip, It’s a horrid bore, this publi- 
cation of the division lists ; it compels many fel- 
lows to attend, and sit up late, who abominate 
all speechifying, and would never cross the thresh- 
hold at all if their names were not trumpeted 
forth in the newspapers. 

Torywuip. You may say that, indeed. And 
the reporting is another nuisance, which 
our ancestors were wise enough to steer clear of. 
If it weren't for the “ gentlemen of the press,” 
_ 1 do believe no debate would ever last above an 
hour. 

Wuicctewnip. It’s a pity that both these 
pernicious practices can’t be done away with by 
a standing order. It would save a vast deal of 
trouble to the Members, and prevent the whole 
country from being kept in hot water during 
half the vear. 

[The folding-doors are throw. open, and the 
Doorleeeper roars out, in a slentorian voice, 
* Mr SpEAKER!*’ ll the Members pre- 
sent rise, and take off their hats. The 
Speaker makes three bows to the chair, takes 
his seat at the table, and exclaims, with much 
solemnity, ““CALL IN THE CHAPLAIN !” 
Enter the Chaplain, reads the customary 
prayers, and withdraws, The doors are then 
opened, Sercral Members, who have been 
in the lobby during prayers, come in; and 
the Speaker begins lo count the House. | 

Torywuiv. Hollo! 1 wonder what these men 
mean by breaking the embargo, and coming in, 
when you and I have left such strict orders to 
keep them out? 

Wuicetewnip. Why, you know, my dear 
Torywhippy, there are always a few crotchety, 
troublesome, obstinate customers in every great 
party, who wont listen to the voice of the 
charmer, and insist on having their own way ; 
and one must give them rope enough, whether 
one will or not. 

The Speaker, 
thirty. 

Torywuir, I am afraid the game is up. It 
still wants five minutes and a-half of four, and 
only eight members wanting. [4 short pause. 








Twenty-eight, twenty-nine, 
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The Seeaxer. Thirty-one, thirty-two. 


Wuicetewuir. Confound it! I’m afraid 
you're right ; and yet, if you've a mind for a bet, 
and will offer five to one, I’ll take it. 

Torywnire. No, no. I know a trick worth 
two of that. Hang it, sir, you’re most unrea- 
sonable to expect such long odds, especially as 
two minutes of the time are out since I made 
the remark. [ Another short pause. 

The Speaker. Thirty-three. 

Torywuip. Who the was thirty-three ? 
for I was looking at the clock, and did not per- 
ceive. 

Wuicetewnirp. Oh, that was Sir James Col- 
quhoun, one of the stanchest and steadiest par- 
tisans in our whole Scotch brigade. 

Torywuip. Well, 1 believe he’salmost the only 
man in the house whom I don’t know by sight. 
His visits here are few and far between: but 
they're quite frequent enough to suit me; for he 
never gives us a lift or lends us a vote by any 
chance ; so that, if he comes here once in the 
Session, it’s once oftener than I wish to see him, 
By the by, he’s Member for Galloway ; isn’t he? 

WiueeLtewurp. No, no; for Dumbartonshire, 
and Lord-Lieutenant of the county, to-boot ; and 
has a splendid seat on the banks of Loch Lo- 
mond. 

Torywuip. I wish he was at the bottom of 
the loch at this moment, instead of bothering 
us, by coming down to make a House on this, of 
all the days in the year. 

Wuicé_tewnip. Come, come, my good man, 
you're rather too hard upon the worthy baronet. 
If you had wished that he should be on the top 
of the lake, (instead of at the bottom,) in acom- 
fortable punt, trowling for pike, instead of lis- 
tening to all the blarney and balderdash about 
this infernal kirk, which his uncle will, I fear, 
be inflicting upon us all by and by, I dare say 
he'd feel very much obliged to you. 

The Speaker. Thirty-four, thirty-five. 

Torywuire. Why, what the deuce has 
brought Hawes and Aglionby down here to-day, 
in all the world? My dear tellow, there seems 
to be a mutiny in your camp. You should have 
your troops under better discipline, and more 
under your thumb, 

Wuicctewuip. Why, these are just two of 
the unruly, unmanageable malcontents, whom | 
was anathematizing a little while ago. They 
make a great fuss about fair play, and not ob- 
structing public business, and so forth; and, when 
once they reach the door at this particular mo- 
ment, I believe a whole posse comitatus of spe- 
cial constables would not keep them in the 
lobby. 

Torywuip. But why the did they 
come down at all? What can either of them 
care about the Scotch Kirk, or in what way its 
ministers are chosen, or whether it has any 
ministers at all ? 

WuiccLewnip. You may say that, I allow. 
I dare say they didn’t happen to know what was 
coming on. 1 should have, of course, expected 
them to be forthcoming on a Beer Lill, or a 
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Poor-Law Act, or any measure of that kind ; 
but what attractions a debate on the Scotch 
Kirk can have for either of them, I am not such 
a conjuror as te be able to divine. 

The Speaker. Thirty-six, thirty-seven. 

Torywuir. By , we're floored, after 
all; the game is quite up, I am afraid ; three 
minutes remaining, and only two Members 
wanting to make up the quorum. 

Wuicetewnip. Well, you see, Master Tory- 
whippy, your men are just as untractable as 
ours, Gordon and Arbuthnot—the inseparables, 
as they may well be called—pay no more regard 
to your blockade than some of our people do to 
mine. 

Torywnir. Oh, come, remember, my dear 
fellow, that they are Scotch Members, and that 
this is a Seotch question. Some allowance must 





be made for them. Did you observe four grave | 


and grim-looking prigs, as stanch and sancti- 
monious as John Knox himself, standing in the 
lobby, and staring at every Member as he passed 
by? 

Whiectewnip. I did ; pray, who the 
may they be? 

Torywair. Neither more nor less (saving 
your presence) than the Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly and three of his inquisitor-like 
myrmidons. Now, if there should happen to be 
No House, these thumbscrewing dictators will 
put every unlucky Scotch absentee to the bar of 
the Kirk, and the poor fellows will never hear 
the last of it, from June to January. 

Wnhicciewnip. Well, that may be all very 
true; buc still I devoutly wish that Gordon was 
on board of a seventy-four, along with Commo- 
dore Napier; and that Arbuthnot, instead of 
being here at this time, of all others, when it 
was most desirable that he should make himself 
scarce, had a command at Seringapatam or 
Sierra Leone. 

Torywnip. Well, well, we must just make 
the most of it: the time is really progressing, 
though less rapidly than I like; only two mi- 
nutes now for Sinclair to come and go upon. 

Wuicerewnip. Why, yes, he has just got one 
more squeak for it, sure enough. I begin really 
to hope that the game is fairly up with him. 

The Speaker. Thirty-eight, 

Wuicciewntp. Confound it, who was that ? 

Torywuip. Neither more nor less than my 
friend Sir William Rae! I wish I could have 
vetoed his being here, or that some kind friend 
had caught him by the buttonhole, and enforced, 
for three minutes, the observance of the non- 
intrusion principle upon him in the waiting-room. 

Wuicciawnire. “ O Rae, Rae! wherefore art 
thou Rae?” or, at least, wherefore art thou 
here? Come, ‘Torywhip, I do believe, with 
all your stock of “ presence of mind,” you would 
not have brass enough, if he came near us at 
this moment, to say, as Dan does to his Irish 
Repeal correspondent, * My dear Rae!” 

J Torywurpe. Come, come, none of your 
okes, Master Whigglewhip ; this is no laughing 
matter, I can tell you, and you know that your- 
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self as well as I do; besides which, Rae's a 





longer Lord Advocate than any lawyer since 
the Union; and not one of your mountebanks, 
that has since stepped into his shoes, has been 
fit to hold a candle to him. I make allowance 
for him, and all the Scotch fellows who are here, 
because they cant help themselves, and who 
tremble like aspen leaves at the very name of a 
Presbytery or a Moderator. But I see there 
are just seven English Members, ourselves in- 
cluded, and two Irish ; and, by Heavens, every 
man and bey of them should be hauled over the 
coals, 

Wuice.ewnip, Ay, or flayed alive, for aught 
I care; no matter what side they belong to. 

Torywuip, | say amen to that, and would 
not scruple, by Heavens, to execute the sen- 
tence with my own hands, 

Wuhuicctewnip. Well, 1 perceive there’s but 
half a minute left. It’s all over with Sinelair, I 
think, now, 

Torywuip. Why, yes, thank 
nearly at his last gasp. 

Wuitcetewurr. I really begin to feel quite 
narvous. 

Torywuip. 
and neck, 

WuiccLewurp. End as it may, it will be 
like winning the Derfy by half a length. 

Torywuip. Come, come, Mr Speaker, the 
hand of the clock is now on the stroke of four ; 
the minute’s out, as Tom Cribb would say, and 
fair play is a jewel. 

Wutce.ewuip. If you'll only shew Sinclair 
“no favour,” Master Lefevre, hell soon have a 
‘‘ clear stage,’ 1 promise you. 

Torywuip. By , this is unfair. 
Out with it, Mr Speaker; pronounce at once 
the House’s death-warrant for this day; the 
time is really up, and this is too bad; one 
would fancy you had been bribed or browbeaten 
by the Moderator. 

The Speaker. This House stands adjourned 
till to-morrow, at ten of the clock. 

[ The bell rings 

Torywuip. Hurra, hurra; Sinclair's fairly 
floored now ! 

WuiccLtewnip. He's as dead as a door-nail, 
for the present, at any rate. 

‘Torywulp. In less than ten minutes, 
they'll be singing “Oh, be joyful!” at every 
club in London ; I'll be bound for it. 

[| Exeunt, gradually, thirty-eight Members 
Jrom the house, nineteen from the 
lobby, twenty-three from the library, 
and sixteen from the waiting-room. | 

Tornywuip, What a relief this must be to 
everybody! There isn't a man going out at the 
door that doesn’t seem to be as pleased as 
Punch ; and only observe how happy the 
Speaker looks at this moment ! 

Wurcotewnip. Well, do you know, 1 question 
much, after all, whether the Speaker is as much 
delighted as you suppose, He always has a good. 
humoured, placid smile upon his countenance ; 
and as he is so tenacious of the progress of pub- 
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lic business, I’ll bet a trifle that, on the whole, 
he’s rather disappointed than otherwise. 
Torywuir. Oh, ho! Master Whigglewhip! 
Come, that wont do: none of your gammon, if 
you please. 1 grant you, that man’s as good a 
Speaker as we've had either since the Revolution 
or before ; but it’s all stuff and nonsense, about 
the progress of public business, and so forth. 
Speakers are but men, after all, and flesh and 
blood, like other people ; and it is not in human 
nature that he, or any other man who has half 
a grain of commonsense in his noddle, should 
wish to sit out a long and wearisome debate 
about the brawls and bickerings of the Scotch 
Kirk. Let’s see: I dare say he has kept his 
groom and horses waiting in Palace Yard, on the 
chance of there being no House. Well, he'll 
now enjoy a snug ride in Hyde Park ; make a 
graceful bow, en passant, to her Majesty ; take, 
perhaps, a luxurious vapour bath at Whitelaw’s ; 
come home with an excellent appetite to an ex- 
cellent dinner; and pass the evening comfortably 
in the bosom of his family, as a sober, steady 
Christian like himself is well entitled to do. 
And then, forsooth, you'd try and humbug me 
into the belief that, instead of rnbbing his hands 
at the prospect of all these comforts, he would 
rather be stuck up here till three or four in the 
morning, to be stunned and stupified by a string 
of interminable set speeches, on a subject that 
he can know little, and must care less, about. 
Wuicctewnip. Wel), I dare say you're not 
far wrong, after all. But only look at Sinclair ! 
He seems to be quite chopfallen and woebegone. 
Toryvwuir. So he does; and no wonder: 
but I have not a grain of compassion to waste 
upon him. He has nobody to blame but him- 
self, for having got into such a hobble. Why the 
does he suffer a set of meddling methodis- 
tical parsons to lead him by the nose? He 
should just wash his hands of them all; they've 
got themselves into a fine mess, and he should 
leave them to get out of it as they best can. 

Wuicetewuip. That's all true; but, in the 
meanwhile, it’s an infernal scrape for a man to 
be in, to have been at the trouble of getting up 
a tremendous speech on what he, at least, con- 
siders to be a great question, and then to be 
baulked at the very time when he hoped to have 
been safely delivered of it. It’s no easy matter 
to bottle up in your memory enough to fill three 
or four columns of to-morrow’s broad sheet ; nay, 
I should not at all wonder if he has already sent 
it to The Standard beforehand ; and perhaps it 
may be published this very evening in a second 
edition, although he hasn't had an opportunity 
to fire it off. That would bea of a sick- 
ener for him! 

Tory wuip, Well, it would serve him 
right, if it should be so. I see hes in close con- 
Jab with William Ley, and fumbling away in the 
Notice Book ; trying, I suppose, to fix some day 
for the grand explosion of his mare's nest. 

Wuicetewair. What a deal of trouble it 
would save, if these self-reporting, set-speech 
men, would always furnish their Jucubrations at 
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he'll hear of *‘ something muchto his advantage.” 








once te the papers, and have them inserted in 
their proper place, without having been spoken 
at all! 

Torywarr. That would be a capital plan 
indeed ; and [ give you great credit for having 
thought of it. I only wish we could bring it to 
bear: it would answer every good purpose ; and 
I only wish it were a day old. 

Enter Sin F, BURDETT. 

Wnuitcetewnir. Ah, Burdett !—what, you're 
been posting down, | suppose, at a railroad pace, 
by way of being one of Sinclair’s “ friends in 
need?” Well, you are within an ace of knick- 
ing it—vou're only a minute after the fair ; but, 
as it is, the game’s up with your friend for to- 
day: he’s fairly laid on his back ; and, I sup- 
pose, you'll dub me one of Job’s comforters, when 
I add, that this catastrophe would have been 
prevented if you hadn't been ‘a bar too late,” 
as the fiddlers say. 

Sir F. B. Why, I must own, I have not been 
so much annoyed, I don't know when. I'd give 
fifty guineas, with pleasure, to have been the 
means of averting this “ untoward event ;” for I 
know how much my friend George will be vexed 
at it ; and the most provoking part of it is, that 
I actually was here in excellent time—it wanted 
rather more than a quarter to four when I passed 
by the Horse Guards—but, as ill luck would 
have it, when I alighted from my horse, I was 
accosted by a tall, gaunt, raw-boned youth, who 
introduced himself as what he called a “ proba- 
tioner” of the Scotch Church, and asked me, if I 
happened to be a Member of the onerable Hoos, 
to favour him with a “ teckit for the gawlery,” 
that he might hear the “ debeet aboot the kirk ;” 
and as I thought he would probably take a much 
greater interest in Sinclair’s speech than ninety- 
nine in a hundred of the ‘* yawners and yellers,” 
who might be chattering or cheeering in the 
body of the House, I stopped to write an order 
for him in the waiting-room, and it was some 
time before I could find a pen that would write, 
besides being still somewhat disabled, by the 
gout, in my right hand; so [ have not a doubt 
that I lost nearly five minutes by this ill-timed 
interposition. 

Torywuirp. It’s a lucky thing for 
that said probationer that the Moderator don't 
know who he is; for, as it was owing to him 
that you were too late to make a House, his 
Reverence would take away poor Jarvey’s license 
without the least ceremony or compunction. 

Wuicctewurp. And as for you, Torywhippy, 
I suppose, if you could ferret him out, you'd 
volunteer to do him a good turn for having 
«‘ done the State some service.’ 

Torywuip. By , I'd recommend him 
to the Duke of Buccleuch for the next vacant 
Kirk, if he happened not to be one of Chalmers’ 
wild, incorrigible bedlamites. 

WniccLtewn1rp. Why, it would be only giv- 
ing the poor devil fair play, to write down Bur- 
dett’s description of him, and announce to him, 
in an advertisement, that, on applying to you, 
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Torywuip. Well, all I can say is, that many 
an honest man has obtained a good fat living for 
much less. 

Sir F. B. But the worst of it is, that, not- 
withstanding the unseasunable stoppage, I still 
might have been “in at the death,” or rather in 
begore the death, and in time to have prevented 
it; but, first of all, I saw such a gathering of 
Members in the waiting rooms, and then a still 
more numerous phalanx in the lobby, which led 
me to take it for granted that there was ‘‘enough, 
and to spare,’ for constituting a quorum; and as 
Dudley Stuart was waiting to confer with me 
about patronizing a féte for the poor Poles at the 
Beulah Spa, I stepped with him into the vote 
office, and, before we had ended our conversa- 
tion, the bell rang, and Serjeant Taifourd came 
in almost immediately, and told us there was No 
House! 

Wuicetewnip. Oh, yes, I saw Talfourd figur- 
ing away in the illustrious band of the thirty- 
eight punctual patriots. By the bye, Tory- 
whip, how devilish ill all your people treated 
Talfourd last Session! You remember how hand- 
somely he behaved to Stanley in giving up his 
right of priority on a Wednesday, that the ad- 
journed debate might proceed without interrup- 
tion. 

Torywuip. I know he did: he conducted 
himself like a gentleman, as he always does ; 
and that’s more than can be said, with truth, of 
most of your people. 

WuiacLewuip. Well, then, what can you say of 
your ownchaps, Master Torywhippy? Eh?p—Why, 
when Talfourd’s Copyright Bill stood first on the 
list of orders of the day on the following Wednes- 
day, one would have expected that all your leaders, 
especially Stanley, ay, and all their followers, too, 
that had a grain of gratitude or good feelingabout 
them, would have made a point of being at their 
posts at four, to have insured him a House; in- 
stead of which, with the exception of Sinclair— 
who, I suppose, was deputed to represent the 
Dilly, and whom Talfourd has this day been very 
properly repaying in his own coin—there was 
scarcely one of your men forthcoming; and, 
consequently, there was No House, and the Bill 
was obliged to be given up for the Session. Talk 
of us Whigs being unthankful or inconsiderate, 
indeed? I defy you to match such an instance 
of want of tact, and, I had almost said, common 
civility. I know, I only wonder how any of your 
people can look Talfourd in the face, after having 
so disreputably left him in the lurch; and, if I 
were he, I’d see you all—I won’t say where— 
befure I'd ever give way to you again. 

Torywuip. Well, 1 do not pretend to say 
that we were not to blame for not standing by 
him ; especially as, I'll be bound for it, your 
fellows all stayed away on purpose to punish him 
for accommodating Stanley ; but, however, there's 
a good time coming: we'll be even with you 
some fine day, and secure a House for him in 
spite of you. 


[Sin GeorGe Sinciare advances towards 
them from the table. | 





Wuiectewure, Well, Sinclair, why, you look 
as grave as the fellow who 


“ Drew Priam’s curtain at the dead of night.” 
Come, come—don’t take it so much to heart— 
bad to-day and better to-morrow, you know. 
Accidents will happen; and you may rest assured 
that it’s not from any disrespect to you ; but you 
must allow yourself that it’s unreasonable to ex- 
pect the English and Irish Members to come 
down and be bothered and badgered about all 
your Scotch Church conflicts and conundrums, 
which they have no earthly interest or concern 
in. By ! it's more than human nature is 
capable of. Members are but men, you know, 
after all's said and done. 

Torywuir. Well, now, Sinclair, I do think 
you ought to thank your stars for what has hap- 
pened, You've shewn your goed will to the 
Kirk ; you've, I dare say, got a speech ready as 
long as my arm, which you meant us all to have 
the pleasure of listening to by and by ; now my 
advice to you is, either to publish it asa pamph- 
let, (if you're unwilling that it should be lost,) 
or, what would be still wiser and more to the 
purpose, chuck it into the fire. It’s no fault of 
your's that there has been No House ; and, mark 
my words, you may depend upon it, there never 
will be one, when your Kirk question stands at 
the top of the list; or, at least, if there is, it 
will be counted out, as sure as Burdett’s name is 
Sir Francis; so just let the Kirk fight their own 
battles: they've got themselves into a pretty 
mess by their own folly ; and now let them lay 
their own shoulders to the wheel, and see how 
they can best get out of it; and, if they choose, 
let them call upon their bosom friend Melbourne, 
whom they are all now pinning their faith upon, 
to act the part of Hercules for them in the hour 
of need. As for you, you've done your best ; and 
if you only cut and run now, you'll come off with 
flying colours. 

Wuicetewnp. At all events, Sinclair, we're 
not to blame for your being baulked: our benches 
were much fuller than your own. ‘Torywhippy 
must have made a cursed bad whip of it to-day 
for you. You saw there were at least four of 
our officials ; and [ assure you, honour bright, I 
spoke to not a few of our people myself. 

[ Aside.] And begged them to make a point 

of staying away. 

Sin G. 8. My good friend, I am exceedingly 
obliged to you. I've always found you disposed 
to serve me on all occasions. 

Wuicctewnir. Oh, don’t mention it, my dear 
fellow. I shall be happy to do as much for you 
another time, you may rely upon it. 

SinG. 8. [to8in F.B.] Well, my dear Burdett, 
it’s a great consolation to see you here. I was 
quite sure you would be true to your colours, 
and nail them to the mast rather than desert 





me. 

Sin F. B. Why, to tell you the truth, George, 
I scarcely know what to say about it. I was 
here, and yet I was not here. I'll explain it all 
to you by and by; but I am as much chagrined 


at your disappointment as you can be yourself, 
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Png G.S. Oh, I haven’t the least doubt of 
at. 

Wnhicectewnir. But, pray, my good fellow, 
have you fixed any other day for making a fresh 
attempt at a muster? 

Sm G.8, Why, I looked st the Notice Book, 
and talked the matter over with Mr Ley, and I 
have at last fixed upon this day fortnight. 

Lorp - I beg your pardon, Sir George, 
did you say you mean to come on upon this day 
fortnight ? 

Sin G.S. Yes, my Lord ; I hope you'll do me 
the favour to lend me a helping hand. 

Lorp Why, I can’t exactly promise; 
but I’ll see what I can do. 

[ Aside.}—I’ll go and tell Lady Percy of 
this arrangement ; for she desired me to 
find out some day} when nothing parti- 
cular was coming.on, some sort of dies 
non, that she might give a grand dinner 
to certain parliamentary magnates; and 
she could not have a more fitting oppor- 
tunity, J am sure. 

Lorp E, B. Egad, I'll do Lady Ailerbury the 
same good turn; for she was anxious to 
ascertain what was the best day for asking 
six or seven of our great gems to meet his 
Grace of Wellington. 

[£xveunt Lornp ——, and Lorp E. B., who 
had come down from the library a few 


minules Lefore; having been there 
when the House was counted. } 








Sin F. B, Let’s see, Sinclair. I think you 
said you had fixed this day week for coming on 


again. 
Sir G.S. No, no; this day fortnight. 
Sir F. B. Well, be sure you put up a legible 


memorandum about it upon the card-rack in my 
library ; for you know I’m the worst hand in the 
world at remembering dates ; and I shall, with- 
out fail, if you keep reminding me of it, be down 
on the day appointed, at half-past three. I’d 
rather be carried up the steps than that you 
should not have a house. 

Wuicctewuirp. But, my good man, why the 
deuce, if you are to come on at all, did you not 
take an earlier day? It must be a d—l of a 
bore to have a long set speech bottled up in your 
memory for another fortnight. 

Sin G. 8S. O, come, my dear Whigglewhip, 
you're too bad to keep roasting me in this way. 
But the truth is, I could not possibly have taken 
an earlier day: there are nineteen notices for 
Thursday, each of which may occupy a whole 
night ; thirteen for next Tuesday; and eleven 
for the Thursday following. 

Torywuip. Isn't that the day for which 
O’Connell’s six notices about his justice to Ire- 
land nostrums stand ? 

Sir G. 8. Oh, yes, they are at the very top of 
the list ; but I did not include them in my cal- 
culation ; for, of course, every one knows that 
thev never stand in any one’s way. They'll 
never come on till the Greek calends. These 


notices are mere placebos, tu keep the Repealers 
in good humour. 








NO HOUSE; OR, 


Omnes, Oh, of course. 

Sir F. B. Well, I am often lost in wonder 
how the poor Irish dupes, who are so shrewd 
and sensible in other matters, can be still im- 
posed upon by these mountebank make-belicres 
and corn-exchange claptraps. ‘Their faith in 
Dan’s promises is far more surprising than their 
belief in transubstantiation. 

Wricciewntp. But, my dear fellow, I believe, 
after all, you're out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. Why, Tuesday fortnight is, out of sight, 
the most awkward night you could have hit 
upon. It’s the day of the Queen’s grand ban. 
quet to the Foreign Ambassadors, and all the 
Cabinet Ministers will be there, of course; and 
then it’s to be followed up by a grand ball, 
which, to be sure, can’t much interfere with the 
Parliament avocations of your people; but all 
our men—your friend Joseph, and the Rads in- 
cluded—will be smirking and smiling at the 
palace, in their bags, wigs, and court dresses; 
and there isn’t a chance of one of them being 
here, you may depend upon it, happen what 
may. 

Torywurr. It’s the night too of the Grand 
Gala at Vauxhall; and I know at least twenty 
of our best men who have made up parties for 
going there; and they would not stay away tu 
prevent all your Scottish parsons, and all their 
glebes and manses to boot, from being made a 
kirk and a mill of, as the saying is. 

WuriceLtrwuire. And, to crown the whole, the 
new clown of the horsemanship at Astley’s, whom 
the whole world has run wild about, has fixed his 
benefit for that night ; and I could name several 
of our grandees who mean to take an early din- 
ner at Brookes’, and patronise him, before going 
to her Majesty’s ball. My dear fellow, take my 
word for it, you have not a chance ; if you try 
to come on in spite of all our warnings, your 
kirk will be floored again, as sure as fate, and 
then think how foolish you'll look. 

Sin G. 8. Well, I dare say you are right ; but 
I really must try what I can make of it, in de- 
spite of all these discouragements. ‘There is 
only one notice, on this day fortnight, which has 
the priority. 

Torywuip. And, pray, whose is that, i should 
like to know ? 

Sm G. 8. Why, it’s Tom Duncombe’s name 
that precedes mine. 

Wuice.ewnip. Oh, what! is that the day 
Tommy has fixed upon to move for leave to 
bring in his bill for regulating the rates at the 
Hippodrome? Oh, well: that alters the case 
somewhat. You're sure of a House, at all events; 
for that’s an affair which excites a very general 
interest, and is not a mere local or provincial 
squabble, like your Kirk question. There will 
be rare fun on that night, | promise you. 

Torywuip, Oh, yes, to be sure there will. 
Inglis will be pitted against Duncombe,—the 
saints versus the sportsmen; and I hope the 
friends of our innocent old established recrea- 
tions will make a strong muster, and drive your 


Plumtres, and Inglises, and, 1 suppose I may 
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add, your Sinclairs too, out of the field. You | jesty’s four-pennies, Good-b’y, Sinclair, I wish 
supersanetified gentry are really becoming quite you better luck another time. | Eweunt. 
intolerable as well as intolerant, and it ishigh| Sin F. B. Well, George, this has-really been 
time for sensible men to be putting a spoke into | a very awkward and very bungled affair; but we 
your wheel, must see and manage it better another time. 
Waiestewnrp. I wager any sum you please, | I hope you'll come up to dinner. I intereepted 
that there will be, at least, 450 Members here by Pringle in the lobby, just after the unfortunate 
four o'clock, The chaplain wont have been déaouement, and he has promised to meet you. 
honoured with such a crowded congregation for , He had refused two dinner parties on purpose to 
many @ day. be present at this debate, and seemed quite mor- 
Torywurp. Well, it’s true enough that tified at your disappointment, though less sur- 
youre sure of a House at four; but it’s not a_ prised at it than I was. 
whit less certain that you'll be counted out long; Sin G.S. Iam sure he would feel it as much 
before seven. Believe me, you'd better let it | as I do myself. 
alone. Sir F. B. I'll send away my horses and walk 
Sin G.S. Why, it’s so far well to be certain | up with you to the Carlton, 1 was there on my 
of a House: that’s one point gained, you know; | way down, and saw Jackson, Hardinge, Shaw, 
and I must trust, for keeping it, to the aid of and several others, whom | intended to have in- 
such a Scotch corps de reserve as I may be able | vited to dinner ; but I did not do so, on purpose 
to muster. that I might not interfere with your “benefit 
Watcctewnip. Well, Sinclair, if you don’t | night ;” but we'll now go and see how many of 
choose to listen to reason, and will run your | them we can still pick up. Come, ‘‘ Let not your 
head against a stone wall, in spite of all our noble courage be cast down.” I think you still 
warnings, we can’t help it ; you must have your, may say, “ Et quondam pejora tuli.” 
Own way, and cut your own throat. Tory- Sin G.S. Why, it’s true; but still it’s very 
whip, are you going up to St James’ Street? trying to a man’s temper and spirits, after hav- 
I’ve got my cab here, and can set you down. ing primed and prepared himself to plead what 
wherever you please. he thinks a very important cause, to be ‘deserted 
Torywurr, Do you think I can trust my- in his utmost need,” and find all ** Love's labour 
self in vour hands? Are you sure you wont Lost.” But, however, there’s no help for it, and 
break my neck ? I shall attend you with great pleasure ; for you 
WiuiccLtewnip. Why, I don’t know what I | are, at all times, my chief resource and eonsola- 
might do, if I were certain of not risking my tion under any difficulties and disappointments. 
own; but as it is, my dear fellow, you’re safe Come along. | Eweunt. 
enough. I'll ensure your life for one of her Ma- 


—E 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


Dr Bowring’s Report on Egypt, Syria, and Can- | curing what he has obtained, as in ambitious schemes of 
dia, &e., Se. | farther conquest. 

SORRY are we, in one sense, to say that, from the Re- The wonderful productive powers of Fgypt, and its 
ports before us, an Englishman may obtain a more inti- future importance to the manufacturers of Europe, but 
mate and accurate knowledge of the political condition, especially to those of England, whether as a producer or 
and the resources and prospects of Egypt, than he has the _ Consumer, are unfolded; and the manyand formidable ob. 
means of obtaining concerning his own country, without | structionsand impediments to its prosperity are considered; 
incurring trouble and expense, which few can afford to but not hopelessly, In the comparatively greater, nay, we 
bestow on such investigations, Would Lord Normanby may say the complete security given to life and property, 
request Dr Bowring to report, in the same manner, and | in every part of the Pacha’s territory, in the Desert as 
with equal brevity, upon Great Britain, Ireland, and | much as on the banks of the Nile, in the germ of a higher 
the colonies, for the information of the nation, he would | civilisation, by the introduction of education and the 
perform a really useful service to the State, arts, something has been accomplished, and a door of 

Our present ticklish relations with the Kast, give the | improvement opened, were it only through the number 
Report on Egypt great temporary importance, It de- | of intelligent Europeans now settled in Egypt, The 
velopes the resources and policy of Mehemet Ali, and | greatest obstruction which Dr Bowring perceives to im- 
proves, upon the whole, that more is to be lost than | provement in the East is the Conservative character of 
gained to civilisation and commerce, by interference with | the Mahommedan religion, and “the untractuble fana- 
him, or his dynasty, although any European Siate had a ticism of its priests,” though prejudice is giving way,—— 
right to interfere. To his long struggle, and fis inse. | and in every part of the east, but especially in byypt and 
curity, the greatest evils under which the people of | Syria, Ali's dominions, toleration is creeping in, The 
Egypt are suffering, namely, the conscription and the | 4Pppearance of so many Europeans, who caunot longer he 


destructive rapacity of the government, may be, in a | ill treated, or reduced into a debased caste, is of itself am 

great measure, attributed ; for his time has been spent, important circumstance, 

and the resources of the country wasted, as much in ¢¢- The following passage could almost justify the worst 
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ills to which some politicians allege Turkey and Egypt 
to be exposed :-— 


Were there a class of men in Egypt sufficiently numer- 
ous to seize and develope the half-formed conceptions, 
the vague but civilizing purposes of Mahomet Ali, im- 
mense improvents would be speedily effected, The Pacha 
has not always a clear sense of what he proposes to him- 
self. Earnest, impatient, and ambitious ; desirous of see- 
ing immediate results, he scarcely allows time for the 
thoughtful laying down of those foundations on which 
he would fain raise a noble superstructure, He is in 
haste to plant the tree, which is no doubt commendable, 
but he is in haste too to gather the flowers and the fruit, 
He unwillingly consents to watch, to train up, to water, 
and to wait. “Iam old,” he has been heard to say, 
‘‘and cannot stop as younger men might do; what I 
would have done must be done quickly.” Hence it is 
that many of the intentions of the pacha are thwarted ; 
because instead of waiting for the gradual growth of 
time till the plants fix themselves firmly in the ground, 
he transplants the huge trees of the forest, which flourish, 
or seem to flourish, for a few hours, and then finally 
decay. 

It must be long before the quiet influence of public 
opinion, andthe calm administration of regularly awarded 
justice, can change the general character of oriental go- 
vernments. In the absence of all organization for obtain- 
ing any adequate representation of the general interest, 
violence is the omnipresent instrument, the omnipresent 
evil. It seems to decide all questions; it begins in the 
seclusion of the harem, and it spreads through all the 
circles of society: everybody is trained to exercise it and 
to submit to it in turn, according as questions arise with 
superiors or inferiors, Force thus becomes the only re- 
presentative of influence, reason goes for little, right goes 
for little, the rod is the arbiter, What men seek is not 
justice on their side but power, the power to inflict cor- 
poreal suffering ; these who possess that power reckon for 
something in the community; those who possess it not 
ure mere cyphers, victims upon whom that power is to 
indulge its caprices, 


Mehemet Ali has evidently many laudable though 
vague desires after improvement, which, as might have 
been expected, he has turced rather than fostered, and so 
has failed; and it isto be feared, that though amenable 
to good advice (however self-wilied and headstrong) he 
has too often, in the multitude of his counsellors, instead 
of wisdom, found distraction, The character and gra- 
dual rise of the energetic man with whom the destinies 
of Egypt are interwoven, is briefly and emphatically 
traced in the following passage :— 


The growth of the power and sway of the Pacha of 
Egypt is not always traceable to any original purpose or 
policy and it has been the almost inevitable action of a 
stronger upon a weaker position, the energy of a better- 
directed against a worse organization. His progress was 
step by step. He originally created his army and navy 
for the purpose of strengthening himself against attack. 
Intercourse with Europeans suggested various improve- 
ments, and they were adopted slowly but perseveringly. 
What is created for defence becomes easily a weapon for 
aggression. In the East, a pacha generally holds his go- 
vernment for an uncertain number of years, and even 
though he should regularly pay the stipulated tribute, is 
invariably menaced with the advent of a successor when- 
ever influence enough can be brought into play at Con- 
stantinople, But Mahomet Ali soon determined to make 
himself too strong for dismissal; and although many a 
firman has been fulminated against him, and he has been 
again and again deposed, it has always been found neces- 
sary to recognise his viceroyalty and to reinstate him in 
power, 

The strong hand of Mahomet Ali removed the hundred 
oppressors who in various parts of Egypt levied their 
tribute from the people. With their oppressions univer- 
sal anarchy was associatcd; but the amount of oppres- 











DR BOWRING’S REPORT ON SYRIA, EGYPT, &c. 


sion which any one of them inflicted depended much on 
his individual character, By the side of a ferocious was 
often a benevolent Bey. The tyranny exercised in one 
province found a favourable contrast in the better go. 
vernment of another, In the present state of things 
order has no doubt succeeded to anarchy; the country 
is not broken as it were into discordant fragments; a 
centralizing government has united something like a 
community of feeling, but at the same time the powers 
of exaction have been immensely increased ; protection 
and security have enabled the cultivators greatly to ex- 
tend their productions, but have been used at the same 
time as instruments for enormous fiscal demands, Ca- 
pital applied to agriculture has wonderfully augmented 
the harvests ; but the result is mainly to be seen in the 
revenues of the government, which have been increased 
to an unexampled extent, not only by extended cultiva. 
tion, but by the power of collection and exaction, which 
an improved system of administration has put into the 
hands of the government. 

The restlessness which is alinost the invariable com. 
panion of strong intellect, is prominent in Mahomet 
Ali’s character, His passions and his powers must have 
a field of action, They have been engaged in surmount- 
ing enormous difficulties ; yet notwithstanding his general 
good fortune he has been visited by many a severe dis- 
aster, The plague has frequently carried away his 
people by tens of thousands; his revenues have been abe 
sorbed over and over again by immense expenditure, 
Harassing wars have threatened his country with depo- 
pulation: yet he overthrew the Beys and destroyed the 
Mamelukes when they seemed irresistible; he delivered 
Egypt from its thousand tyrants and robbers 3 engaged 
with his master, the sultan, his every step was marked 
by victory ; and his course of triumph was from the 
south of Palestine to the heart of Anatolia; the holy 
cities, lost to the caliphate, he reconquered, and has kept 
them in his possession. A merchant-governor, he has 
made the country one vast counting-house, and has 
stocked his own warehouses with cotton, and opium, and 
indigo, and other valuable articles destined to remote 
lands from soils to which of old such produce was al- 
most unknown, 

Nothing has so contributed to the formation of Ma- 
homet Ali’s character as that desire of information by 
which he is distinguished. He has had translated for 
his own use a great portion of the works published by 


the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. No 
intelligent traveller visits Egypt without obtaining 


| access to his presence and adding to the stores of his 


knowledge. lis curiosity is boundless, and he has the 
rare but felicitous art of abstracting from his visiters 
that species of instruction which they are particularly 
fitted to communicate, He converses with every one on 
the subjects they best understand; I have frequently 
known him to revert to topics in which his mind had been 
left in an unsatisfied state, either for the purpose of filling 
up some vacancy in the information itself, or of solving 
some doubt or perplexity which had occurred to him after 
meditating on what had occurred, With the names of 
almust every distinguished statesman in Europe he is 
perfectly familiar, and of the more eminent among them 
he knows the history. Nothing more awakens his atten- 
tion than the progress of mechanical arts, and he will 
often require the most detailed descriptions of instru- 
ments or machinery whose operations have been pointed 
out to him. 

In reporting some of the particulars of my personal 
interviews with Mahomet Ali, I shall give, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the character of his mind, (as nearly 
as possible,) an exact translation of his expressions. 

‘Do not judge me by the standard of your knowledge. 
Compare me with the ignorance that is around me. We 
cannot apply the same rules to Egypt as to England; 
centuries have been required to bring you to your pre- 
sent state, I have only had a few years. You have 
numbers of intelligent persons who comprehend their 
rulers and carry on their work. I can find very few to 
understand me and do my bidding, I am often deceived, 
and I know I am deceived, whereas many are deceived 
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but do not know it. I seek everybody who can give me 
information.” 

I have mentioned in a note (p, 145) an allasion made 
by Mahomet Ali to his suppression of the revolt in Pales- 
tin: on another occasion he thus spoke of it :— 

* Practice and action are everything. During the 
Syrian insurrection, Colonel D and M. M re- 
commended me to study history for the purpose of learn- 
ing the art of government. Iam too old to study his- 
tury. My son wrote to me for instructions, as he was sur- 
rounded with difficulties, I thought the best instruction 
was to go myself. So I went to Jaffa and I put down 
the insurrection immediately—this was practical govern. 
nent.’ ° 








“ What Turkey wants is what England has got— 
men, mnen fit to govern: but the Turks are proud and 
ignorant, and their pride and ignorance will lead to their 
overthrow, 

* T came to Egypt, and I found the country inhabited 
by barbarians; there was scarcely one person in the 
country able to read or write. In fact, only one man 
could I discover who was fit for a secretary, Now I 
have done what 1 can to civilize the country. I knew 
that Europe was more advanced than Egypt, and I 
endeavoured to bring to Egypt the knowledge of Europe, 

“If I could devote myself for ten years to the improve- 
ment of Egypt, should I live so long, J would entirely 
change the appearance of the country. I have done 
something already, but nothing to what I will do. 

“| have educated at my own expense some thousands 
of people, I have sent some of them to Europe, and I 
am told that even in the schools of Europe many ot my 
young men have distinguished themselves, 

“ Your country, England, has reached its present emi- 
nence by the labours of many generations ; and no coun- 
try can be made auddenly great and flourishing. Now I 
have done something for Egypt. I have begun to improve 
her; and she may be compared in some respects, not only 
with eastern, but with European countries, I have 
niuch to learn, and so have my people; and I am now 
sending Edhem Bey with fifteen young men to learn what 
your country can teach. They must see with their own 
eyes; they must learn to work with their own hands; 
they must examine your manufactures; they must try 
to discover how and why you are superior to us; and, 
when they have been among your people a sufficient time, 
they must come home and instruct my people, 

“The English have made many great discoveries, but 
the best of their discoveries is that of steam navigation,” 
I told him the inventer of steam navigation was an Ame- 
rican, and he replied, ‘* Had they not had fathers like 
you, they would not have been such clever children, 

‘‘T had not the benefit of early education. [ was forty- 
seven years old when I learned to read and write.”’ 

One could wish this eastern Napoleon a long lease of 
life, to correct his errors and develope his ideas. Dr 
Bowring gives a fearful picture of the slave trade of 
Ecypt. Slave-hunts are eagerly practised by Ali's 
troops on the frontier, as their arrears of pay are paid by 
the sale of slaves. Many more ofthe unhappy Abyssinian 
and Nubian slaves are killed in the frays in which they 
are made captive, or perish miserably in the desert, than 
are brought to the slave market. Dr Bowring touches 
repeatedly upon the gentle, gay, and amiable character 
of the peasantry of Egypt; of whom in one place he 
saya 

Nothing can equal the long-suffering patience of the 
fellahs of the Nile; their submission to autbority; their 
cheerfulness under affliction ; their buoyancy of spirit; 
their ever-during gaiety. In the public works, the men 
who wear the heaviest fetters seem to smile, not less than 
any of their companions, even when crippled with the 
weight of the irons hung upon them, which have eaten 
their way to their very bones, Song and music are the 
perpetual accompaniment of the severest toil ; and though 
amidst the groups the whip is seen, which is often laid 
by the overseer on the backs of the labourers, the song 





never ceases, the spirits seem never to flag. In the crowd 
it is dificult to discover anything of permanent melane 
choly or dejection, Nothing can break down, nothing 
destroy, that joyousness of mind which submits to evil 
because it is deemed inevitable; bat at the same time 
seizes ou everything that looks like happiness, whether 
its substance or its shadow, In Egypt, death itself is 
connected with gaiety: with rapidly-moving processions 
which look like triumphs; with shouts and music which 
have no connexion with gloom, ° ° ° 


The fellabs of Egypt are, of all races in the world, the 
most geutle and pacific, Of war and war-making they 
would never dream, could they be allowed to cultivate 
their fertile lands in peace. Indeed, why should they 
quit their country; their river which waters it, and 
which they still regard with something like idolatry ? 
Where could they find regions so attractive and so fruit- 
ful? It is trae they have from time immemorial been 
heavily oppressed, but oppression has not degenerated 
them: they have meekly bowed themselves to the yoke as 
their forefathers in all time have done; but never was a 
people, from their history, past and present, more calcue 
lated to awaken sympathies in their behalf 

The Bedouins find less favour with Dr Bowring, 
They seem, under the iron sway of Ali, to have lost 
some of their vices, and also some of their noble quali- 
ties, Among the mixed population of Egypt, consisting 
of Arabs, Turks, Copts, Armenians, and Negroes, the 
Turks form the aristocracy—-the Norman lords. Their 
numbers are small and are diminishing ; yet they retain 
their influence by that force of habit which makes the 
bear, though unmuzzled, shrink, and raise himself to 
dance if his master holds up his stick, and, by his air, 
menaces chastisement, 

The waste and misdirection of capital caused by the 
Pacha forming manufactures in spite of nature and cire 
cumstances, are pointed out; but, in justification of his 
insane attempts, Mehemet Ali could cite the example of 
enlightened France and wise Britain, who also try 
to make themselves independent of other states @ud of 
foreign supplies. It was Ali’s opinion, gleaned, probably, 
from some of our economists, that a National Debt de- 
veloped the national resources. Dr Bowring told him 
he would be welcome to a share of ours. Once, ina like 
vein, when the Doctor remarked upon Pilgrims going to 
Mecca taking advantage of the Infidel steamers, Ali ob- 
served, laughing, that * There was nothing in the Koran 
against steam.” 

Dr Bowring’s report, were the tables thrown into an 
appendix, and a little more latitude given to personal 
adventure, would make the most interesting, and cer 
tainly the most comprehensive and accurate book of tra. 
vels in Egypt and Syria, which has yet been given to 
the world, ILlas Lord Palmerston a copy-right in it? 
Is it not a national work ? 


Portraits of Public Characters. By the Author 
of ‘* Random Recollections,” &c.* 


In glancing over this book, we have occasionally been 
tempted to think it, at least in part, the grave hoax of 
some solemn wag; but there are so many evidences of 
entire good faith and authenticity about it, that the idea, 
though a very natural one, must be given ‘up. The 
“ Portraits,’’ however unlike some of them may be, are 
certainly intended for likenesses. 

The portrait-painter sets out with the grave assurance, 
that to write “with the greater fidelity, fairness, and 
freedom, he has avoided all intercourse,” while preparing 
his work, with such persons as Prince Albert, Lord 
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Hardwicke, Mr Adolphus, Count D’Orsay, or the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, and the other subjects of his 
sketches, This degree of candour was almost superfiu- 
ous. For the accuracy of his information, or delineation, 
we cannot pretend to vouch in any one instance; but 
we may affirm that his mistakes, or blunders, are to the 
full as diverting as other people's facts. He hath, more- 


over, “a most mercer-like memory.” Ask him about a 
man’s parts, and he will talk of his trousers, “ white 
kids,” and the colour and cut of his whiskers. He di- 
vides mankind into parts—the angular-faced and the 
flat-faced ; those who wear wide nether garments, and 
those who are spruce in their attire; and has a good 
word to say of every one; though, we fear, some of his 
*¢ subjects” will hardly agree that “ there is not an obser- 
vation to be found in his book which ought to give the 
slightest uneasiness to any one.” Mr Muntz may pos- 
sibly be of this mind, but we should not answer for every 
other sitter, The author may not be set down by them as 
the witty Dr Arbuthnot did Dennis, as adding another to 
the calamities of death, from the certainty of his writing 
a man’s memoirs; but as a new calamity of life, some 
public men will be simple enough to regard Mr Grant. 
However this may be, while ‘‘man is dear to man,” 
gossip will never lose its relish; and it is wonderful 
how very slight a seasoning of wit or knowledge will 
render it palatable even to discriminating and nice tastes. 

Prince Albert, of right and courtesy, opens the ball, 
His manners, his person, his dress, are highly lauded ; 
and, to crown all, a specimen of his poetry is given. He 
has “a fine dark eye and beautiful eyebrows,’’ and was 
major on the 26th of August last. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge is “ the most loquacious person” ever our author 
saw—‘* the most incessant talker that ever opened a 
mouth ;” and “he eats as well as he talks, the whole 
evening.” When he has no other uze of his mouth, he 
thrusts the top of his cane into it. He has small eyes, 
“of a light gray complexion,” thick white eye-brows, 
and what Spurzheim would have called a bad forehead. 
For the rest, he looks very good-natured ; or did so look 
on the day, probably the only one, on which our author 
ever saw his Royal Highness, He, moreover, dresses 
well, and would make an admirable president of ‘Sa 
Free-and-Fasy.” High praise for a Prince of the Blood ; 
and we only wish his Highness may fully deserve it. 

Mr Grant does not confine himself strictly to the man 
on his easel. He glances aside in every direction where 
he can catch a trait or make a hit ; and, on this principle, 
has thus lugged in the Duke of Wellington along with 
Lord Hardwicke, engaged in a flare-up with Lord Mel- 
bourne in the House of Peers. 150 years after this, the 
following passage will obtain some credit, however it 
may be sneered at row :— 


Here I may remark, by way of parenthesis, that the 
Duke of Wellington looked very odd in his appearance, 
and was very droll in his manner, while delivering his 
speech in reply to Lord Melbourne on the evening in 
question, Although I have heard almost every speech 
of any importance which the Duke has made for the 
last seven years, I never heard him deliver one in which 
there was not a greater or less number of what are 
called ‘ screeching tones ;” but on this occasion he did 
not utter a single sentence, in which he did not literally 
** squeak” one or more of the words, In many instances, 
a particular word was spoken in so low a tone of voice 
as to be little better than a whisper; while the very next 
was so loud and shrill as to startle the auditors in the 
most distant part of the House. What added to the 
oddity of his elocution, if anything coming trom the 
Duke deserves the name, was the ludicrous gesticulation 
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he exhibited on the occasion. He turned his back dur- 
ing the delivery of one part of his speech on the Lord 
Chancellor, and the great body of the Peers, and placing 
his arms across his breast, and standing as erect as if 
some one had been about to measure his height, looked 
towards two ladies who were sitting at the bar of the 
House, with as inuch earnestness and steadiness as if he 
meant to address himself exclusively to them, and sought 
only to obtain their approbation, His dress, too, was in 
perfect keeping with the oddity of his delivery and man- 
ner. Though in the depth of winter, and the weather 
had been unusually rainy for eight or ten days before, 
he was attired in summer’s apparel. He wore a blue 
coat, With buttons which possessed more than the aver- 
age amount of the “shining power;”’ his trousers were 
duckskin, and in the article of whiteness did infinite 
credit to his washerwoman: he rejoiced in a buff waist- 
coat, while his neck was encircled by a snow-white neck- 
erchief, carelessly put on, and of such ample folds that it 
well nigh reached his ears. There were no symptoms of 
the collar of his shirt: it was buried; that is to say, as- 
suming his shirt could boast of a collar, in * the deep 
ocean”’ of the folds of his neckerchief. Altogether, he 
looked quite sinart on the occasion. His appearance, 
indeed, notwithstanding the circumstance of more than 
threescore and ten years having passed over his head, was 
almost boyish; and the cccasional “ wheel-abouts” he 
made with his body were performed with an ease and 
rapidity which triumphantly demolished the hypothesis 
respecting his alleged growing physical infirmities, which 
certain persons have thought proper to advance of late. 
This was immediately before the second of the Duke’s 
recent attacks of illness. 


The Duke had undoubtedly been meditating conquest 
that evening ; but there are more dandies in Mr Grant's 
world of great men than Wellington and Lord Brougham 3 
more coxcombs than Count D’Orsay, and the superlative 
Lord Advocate of Scotland; there is Mr Warburton, 
whom, unless it had been seen and sworn, no one would 
have suspected of such enormity as We find described along 
with the dinner given to the member for Middlesex. 

But of all the members of Parliament whom I saw pre- 
sent, there was none Whoseappearance struck me morethan 
that of Mr Warburton. True as ever to the clumsily- 
made blue coat, the large double-knotted neckcloth, and 
the collarless shirt in which he always rejoices, he yet 
contrived to give himself an air of unwonted smartness. 
Shall I tell the reader in what way ? Why, by a more 
tasteful knot in his neckcloth, and by sporting—will his 
friends and constituents believe it ?—a pair of snows 
white gloves. I fancied I saw Mr Hume reproving, in 
his own mind, this act of foppish folly in one who glories, 
as Mr Warburtun does, in his utilitarian philosophy, 
and who, moreover, confesses to an antiquity of threescore 
years. At any rate, the hon. member for Kilkenny cast 
sundry glances at Mr Warburton’s white gloves, which 
must have meant something more than usual. 

What could those glances mean? Has no one found 
the clue to the mystery * Sir John Campbell and Mr Fox 
Maule, on the same occasion, looked equally glum ; while 
Lord Howick, usually “sour and sulky,’’ as our author 
assures us, Was, on this occasion, quite playful and 
frisky, and played a capital knife and fork, 

Mr Grant is peculiarly felicitous on white kids) The 
only point of stcel/ism which the Lord Advocate usually 
lacks, is white kids. But, one memorable day, that on 
which the fitteen judges gave judgment on the reserved 
points in the case of Frost and his fellow-prisoners, Mr 
Rutherrurd sported a pair, 

Of as snow-white a comp!exion, and as unexceptionable 
a fit, as ever Beau Brumwmcll himself could boast of in 
the high and palmy days of his foppery, And as if par- 
ticularly anxious that the Judges and gentlemen in 
court should not be unobservant of his handsome gloves, 
be practised an almost uninterrupted series of movements 
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with his hands, At one time he touched his forehead, as 
if for the purpose of adjusting a rebellious tuft of hair 
which surmounted it; at another he placed both hands 
on his knee; but his favourite movement was to “ mix” 
the fingers of one hand with those of the other, and, after 
allowing them to repose for a brief season in each other's 
embraces, abruptly to dissolve the union, and then to 
work with the gloves in precisely the same way as if he 
had been trying them on for the first time. It is due to 
the learned lord to add, that on the occasion in question, 
his “ super-dandyism”’ was not confined to his gloves; 
he was an extra “ sweil” all over. 


No man in England can touch our author on this kind 
of topic. He throws in a placebo when he concludes, 
“ Had Count D'Orsay been in court, it would have been 
as nice a point to decide which of the two was sprucest, 
as to decide the case of Frost and his companions.”’ Very 
well this for the Scotch lawyer, but what will the count 
say ? 

Were Mr Muntzto trim his hair and beard, subtract 
somewhat largely trom the capacity of his trousers, and 
throw away his bludgeon, his identity, as a public cha- 
racter, would, for anght we see, be lost—here we find 
no Other trace of him than those singularities which at 
first struck the House of Commons, and still, according 
to eur authority, attract the public stare. Traits, such 
as those of whiskers, trousers, and walking-sticks, are 
better than the no-meauing generalities with Which rea- 
ders are sometimes perplexed, and kept as wise in the 
eud as when they began to study the leading features of 
a public character. 

In our author there is not unfrequently an unconscious 
naiveté, which has all the effect of wit. He admires Sir 
Peter Laurie exceedingly ; and describes him as a great 
reformer in prison discipline, and a strenuous advocate 
fur the silent system, because, he slyly adds, “‘I rather 
suspect that he judges in this matter, as in the case of 
ethers, from the extreme punishment the silent system 
would prove to himself were his mouth sealed. He is 
remarkable for his loquacity, and no punishment on 
earth would be so great to him as to enforce silence on 
him for any length of time.” 

He says that the ladies admire the Rev, Hugh M’Neille, 
because ‘it is a strange fact, all pugnacious preachers 
are favourites with the ladies.” We shall say nothing 
whatever of the accuracy of the facts in the sketches of 
those eminent bibliopoles, Mr Murray and Mr Tegg; 
but they are, the latter especially, if not strictly correct, 
yet abundantly entertaining. Mr Murray, according to 
this authority, lost £5,000 by Byron’s works, and made 
£25,009 by a Cookery Book, for which he repaid a Mrs 
Rumbold (? ) with £500, and a long law-suit. There 
are more wondrous wonders of this sort, as that Mr 
Murray, on a princely progress in the North, gave the 
Edinburgh booksellers a dinner, which cost £108, and, 
in consequence, sold £20,000 worth of Byron’s works 
before he left Scotland! Mr Murray travelled in a 
barouche and four, and was delighted with his Scottish 
jaunt. He has sold £25,000 worth of unpublished 
books at a trade dinner in London, and got rid of 
£30,000 worth at another. “ Next day, it is true, many 
persons had misgivings ; but that was their affair, not 
Mr Murray’s, Besides, they would be as readf to repeat 
the error, whenever Mr Murray chose to favour them 
again with the best wines which the Albion could pro- 
duce.” Whether is it wine or sense that has become so 
scarce a commodity among the gentlemen of the Row ” 
or, haply, is it our author that is slightly deceived ? At 
all events, the astute Mr Tegg could not have been 








among the wine-bibbers. The history of his career is 
among the best things in the volumes, Mr Tegg is de- 
scribed as “the great champion of cheap literature, and 
the mortal enemy of copyright bills; not that he cares 
the fraction of a farthing about literature, but that he 
knows that, to prevent the right of republishing interest- 
ing works, would be to destroy a leading and lucrative 
branch of his business."" In short, Sergeant Talfourd's 
bill is considered as for the author's shop ; and Mr Tegg's 
opposition is for Mr Tegg's shop; and both opinions 
may be correct. Mr Tegg is a Scotsman, of the West, 
by this autherity; for our author has an ear for pro- 
vincial accentuation as delicate as that of Fine-ear, who 
could hear the grass grow, He knows no Scotch Mem. 
ber who has less of the accent than Mr Rutherfurd; 
while Sir William Rae has the most frightful Scotch 
accent he ever heard, always excepting Mr Carlyle’s, 
But, on this point, our author being comparatively but 
lately from the north of Scotland, while these gentlemen 
belong to the south, he may be presumed fastidious. Dr 
Johnson certainly affirmed that he could perceive no dif- 
ference between the accent of the natives of Mid-Lothian 
and that of Aberdeenshire; but Boswell could not come 
prehend this obtuseness of ear, 

Our readers will already have a tolerably fair notion 
of the character of these sketches. They conclude with 
Mr George Robins, whom our author rightly considers a 
very great man, and also a very great author, He 
thinks that a tasteful selection of Rebius’ works, “in 
two volumes, would make a most recherché work ;"* and 
prophesies that **‘ Mr Robins’ advertisements will live 
after him, They will be treasured up and read with 
avidity by generations yet unborn, This is, at any rate, 
my conviction; and never (he adds) was I more firmly 
wedded to any hypothesis.” Our author. continues :— 
‘* Tt is related of a Frenchman, whose name escapes my 
recollection, that, having asked of an acquaintance the 
meaning of the word prose, he was surprised on finding, 
from the answer, that he had been talking “ prose”’ all 
his life, ‘This scarce does justice to the witty dramat- 
ist; but neither does Mr Robins get justice when his 
advertisements are described as “ blank verse,” and ar 
ranged as such, The selections should not be done in 
that style, whoever is editor. 

Campbell and Moore have each a niche in this Temple 
of Fame. There are, we are told, some remarkable coin- 
cidences between them. Both are poets; both are Whigs ; 
both have pensions; both are short, though the lesser 
Tom is triple broader than his twin; both have written 
prose as well as verse; and both ary called Thomas, or 
‘“ The Two Toms,” which “ is pleasant alliterations,” as 
Sir Hugh might say. But the parallel does not end here. 
Both “ The Toms” are courted by the great for the charms 
of their society; both are * good fellows ;"’ and the portraits 
of both hang cheek by jowl in Mr Colburn’s back shop; 
and, to finish, they are here stuck together in Mr Grant's 
book, which, we assure the world, is good reading now, 
and will be choice reading when it has got mellow, 
or about as ancient as Pepys’ diary. Mr Campbell is, 
it seems, the author of a Life of Mrs Siddons,” and of 
‘Letters from the Fast,” and of nothing more in prose that 
his sketcher is acquainted with, The Specimensof the 
Poets” was a somewhat goodly work, even in point of 
bulk ; but we are not surprised that the present author 
has never heard of it, as we presume that no one else is 
ever to hear of it more, Serjeant Talfourd’s copy-right 
bill will require a rider. 

We shall finish our notice of a really amusing book, 
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which gives one, at least, some definite ideas of things, 
if not of men, with this contrast, 
COUNT D'ORSAY. 

His steed snorts and prances as if proud of its burden. 
That the servant who rides behind him is proud of hav- 
ing so handsome and elegant a master, no one who has 
seen him can doubt. Put to him any ordinary question, 
and you are fortunate if you get an intelligible answer 
at all. Ask him [as ze have done ?] who is that fine- 
looking gentleman who is riding before him, and he 
answers promptly, and with an aspect of decided self- 
complacency—*“ The Count—that is éie Count!” Well, 
the answer is sufficiently definite, after all, He must be 
@ very green personage, indeed, who would not at once 
conclude that, although there are scores of Counts in 
London, Count D’Orsay is the man intended, When 
ordinary dandies come into contact with the Count, they 
are fain to hide their diminished heads, Lord Monteagle, 
lately Mr Spring Rice, is, as every one knows, on re- 
markably good terms with himself, One Saturday in 
April last, about three in the afternoon, the Count, while 
making some calls in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, 
chanced to be observed by Lord Monteagle, though, | 
believe, the latter was not observed by the Count; and 
the moment his Lordship’s eyes lighted on the fine form 
of Count D’Orsay, he looked as confounded and morti- 
fied as need be. If his countenance were a fitting index 
of what was passing in his mind, he must have been say- 
ing to himself—“ Ah! well I ama tolerably becomin,s 
person, though rather short in stature ; but, I must admit, 
I cannot match the Count.” Lord Monteagle stole away 
in the direction of Parliament Street. On his way he 
met a Member of the House of Commons, and assuming 
the airs of familiarity he was wont to exhibit when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his intercourse with 
M. P.’s, their votes being an object with him, he accosted 
him with—“ Well, how goes it with your’’ But the 
thing was a decided failure, It was a clumsy affair ; he 
had not yet recovered from the effects of the total eclipse 
which he suffered when his diminutive person came in 
contact with the tall, finely-formed figure of Count 
D'‘Orsay, But I forbear to dwell on the contrast ; for, 
if comparisons are odious, contrasts must be doubly so; 
at least to one of the parties, 


It is obvious that a writer who possesses the powers 
of observation and penetration, indicated by this pas- 
sage, enjoys advantages in delineating character with 
which Asmodeus himself could not compete. 


“ He is a keen observer, and he looks 
Quite through the souls of men.” 


Two Summers in Norway. By the Author of 
the * Angler in Ireland.” 

After Switzerland there is no country in Europe so 
attractive to those who love to look upon the picture of 
a free and happy society as Norway. The primitive 
simplicity of manners among a kindred race, the equality of 
rank, and the general contentment of a people, where few 
are rich and none are destitute, together with the wild 
and majestic natural features of ‘the land of the Fjeld 


heart, and re-create to imagination the olden times of 
Merry England. Norway has, of late years, attracted 
the “ brothers of the angle,” who find in its rich waters, 
and its simple, kind, and hospitable manners, everything 
that the angler most prizes, a moderate rate of expense in- 
cluded, The author of this work is one of those enthu- 
xiastic anglers, who can only be appreciated, even among 
his brethren, by the masters of the craft, These have 


been nearly driven from the waters of Scotland and Ire- 
land by that spirit of gain or exclusivisrn which has 
seized those who are called the owners of the streams ; 
and, passionately fond of angling, this brother of the 
angle went to pursue the sport, where, whether as a 
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science or pastime, it is still hardly known; the Nor. 
wegian fisher having no object in view save the fish-kettle, 
This work will be most precious to those who follow his 
footsteps, in order to pursue “the fascinating sport ;” 
and it will also be of use as a guide-book to the tiave!l- 


ler in Norway, whatever be his particular object. Nor 
to that omnivorous devourer, the Reading Public, is it 
without attractions; though it adds comparatively little 
to the sum of delightful information and description 
Which has made all the world in love with Norway as 
Pass. 
ports, steamers, towns, inns, &c. Ac., are of sinall value 
to those who are net about to visit the Scandinavian 
peninsula ; and the rural life and social manners of Nor- 
way are already so well known from other recent tra- 
vellers, and especially from Mr Luing, that we may safely 
leave them to those concerned ; and, looking only to what 
is original, select this new and exquisite feature of a 
northern country, its summer nights. 


it is represented in Mr Laing’s enthusiastic pages. 


If I may judge by my own experience, I should say 
there are tew circumstances connected with a Scandi- 
navian tour, that afford deeper enjoyment, not unmixed 
with surprise, than the exquisite beauty of the short 
summer nights. It has been beautifully said by one of 
their native poets, that, At midsummer, on Norway’s 
hills, the blush of morning kisses the blush of evening ;” 
and so slight is the interval, at this season, between the 
fading of the setting sun’s rays a trifle to the west of 
north, and the rapid reappearance of his orient beams, 
a little to the east of that point, that this pause between 
the two sweetest periods of ,the day might be compared 
to the balmy breath that parts the coral lips of the sleep- 
ing infant, 

Those few brief hours are, indeed, surprisingly lovely 
in the further north: I say in the further north ; for it is 
not until the Dovre Fjeld is crossed, that their full charm 
can be felt. On the southern side of the Dovre Chain, 
the nights are only shorter and lighter than those of the 
Scottish Highlands: when that barrier is passed, they 
seem to assume an entirely new character, ‘There, at 
that season, the course of the sun is so oblique to the 
plane of the horizon, that while he never rises high in 
the zenith, he also never sinks far beneath view, Unlike, 
therefore, “ the set of Tropic Sun,” who “ sudden sinks, 
and all is night,” the glorious orb, for some time before 
and after the summer solstice, remains so few degrees be. 
low the horizon, that the refraction of its rays preserves 
a perpetual twilight: how holier, sweeter far than garish 
day, and yet how different from our own midsummer 
nights, sweet though they be! The light is stiong 
enough to enable one to read or write in the interior of 
a room: and stars even of the first magnitude are invisi- 
ble. Yet is it a chastened mellow light; not casting 
strong shadowe, but throwing a golden mantle of tran- 
quil repose over every Object it touches and beautilies. 

It is impossible to describe the peculiar effect it pro- 
duces, not only upon the eternal snows of Suechwttan, or 
‘‘ the pine forest’s immemorial shade,’”’ or the silvery 


| cataract’s ceaseless turmoil ; but still more upon a sleep- 
_ ing city, like Trondhjem. 


: ‘ ag ie gra a 
and Fjord,” strongly interest the best feclings of the | stretched before the eye, yet so harmoniously blended to- 


The buildings lie so palpably 


gether, their picturesque points heightened, their harsher 
defects softened down; the vast Fjord expanding dis- 
tinctly without a wave or ripple to the feet of the dis- 
tant blue mountains; the boats rocking idly by the 
shore; the scenes of labour silent as the grave; all the 
records of nature and of man so perceptible, yet so still: 
it needs but to follow the musings of the imagination to 
fancy one’s self alone in a new world, or realizing the con- 
ceptions our childhood formed of Fairyland, 


As we can imagine nothing to surpass the beauty of 
a midsummer night by the side of a lock, or on the sea 
shore of the west Highlands, we must be conteut to 
wonder, believe, and admire, Those must have been the 
kind of nights which gave the author of “Peter Wil- 
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kins’ his idea of the delicious gloom, and beautiful 
atmosphere of the country of his flying men and wo- 
men. 

The author has neither the same understanding nor relish 
of the household life of Norway which inspired Mr Laing’s 
descriptions, when that gentleman found the manners 
fast departing from Scotland revived to him in Norway. 
But if he is less competent to sketch homely interiors, 
which, without loving, he can charitably tolerate, he 
has a fine eye for natural scenery, We have here an 
example of his artificial disqualifications for roughing it 
in a primitive country, and also of his taste for the 
picturesque ; which, he thinks, has been neglected by 
previous travellers :— 


After thoroughly examining Krogkleven, I dined at 
Sundvoll, a small inn at the foot of the Pass. It was 
my first introduction to Norwegian fare, outside the 
capital: and it gave me a very unpleasant foretaste of 
what I was to expect in the remoter districts. Here, at 
a point of great resort, scarcely thirty miles from Chris- 
tiania, and after giving three or four hours’ notice, I 
could obtain nothing but a plate of insipid grayling, and 
a cake of fried eggs, with some hard, stringy, ill-flavoured 
bacon: the potatoes were scanty and bad; and I had not 
yet become accustomed to the scur rye bread. To wash 
down this indifferent dinner, there was only one bottle of 
wine jin the house: it was labelled “ Padus,” a name I 
never heard of before or since ; and reminded me of Tavel 
wine, of which most visiters to Switzerland will proba- 
bly retain a disagreeable reminiscence. 

I slept that night at the village close to the Falls of 
Honefoss, which I greatly admired as well under the 
brilliant effect of the morning sun, as by the milder 
evening’s light. There are many giander, many much 
loftier, falis: but I know none more thoroughly Nor- 
wegian. It forms, if I may so say, a long inclined plane 
of broken water, with rocks irregularly protruding in 
the midst. On these, so many sawmills are built, as to 
lock like a little village floating on the wild torrent. 
The breadth of the river and the body of the water are 
very great: and across the very centre cf the Fall, a 
Joug bridge of planks, scarcely raised above the rushing 
flood, offers an apparently very insecure passage to car- 
riages as well as pedestrians. 

In the above style the approach to Christiania forms a 
more ambitious and finished picture. The author isina 
small steamer, sailing up the Fjord to that town, 


This voyage is in the highest degree interesting and 
beautiful ; and as the vessel crosses the Fjord from side 
to side, to leave or take in passengers at every town along 
its shores, there is ample opportunity of enjoying it. 
The first view of Norway presents a very favourable con. 
trast to that of Sweden, which latter is (at least on the 
western coast) as bare and wild as can be conceived, and 
almost devoid of habitations visible from the sea, 
Whereas, on obeying the early summons to leave the 
*¢ Prinds Karl,’’ and embark on board the “ Constitu- 
tion,’ in the harbour of Fredericsvern, the eye opens 
upon abundant evidence of the presence and industry of 
man. The shore is lined with houses; adjoining are 
verdant, well-cultivated fields; in the back ground rise 
lofty mountains, partially bare, and partially covered 
with dark pine forests. 

The town is entirely built of wood, with the exception 
of the fortress; and from its colour, as well as position, 
has a peculiarly picturesque appearance from the water. 
The little port is singularly embosomed in granite rocks: 
a short way from shore is moored the whole navy of 
Norway, consisting of a couple of corvettes, and some 
half dozen gun-boats, laid up in ordinary. I suppose 
this Lilliputian force is kept as a nucleus for their ma- 
rine; otherwise it would seem to be either too much, or 
too little, being useless in war, and needlessly expensive 
in peace. ; ‘ ° : ° ° . ° 

I scarcely know a more enjoyable voyage, on a fine 
summer's day, than this up the Fjord of Christiania. 





At first the course lies among the thonsand islands of all 
sizes that line the western shore, and is afterwards sel- 
dom far from one or the other coast. Wherever there is 
any level land, smiling hamlets and cultivation are sure 
to be seen: but even where the rocky seil seems to for- 
bid all footing to man, in many a sheltering corner nestle 
small but well-built cottages, with their green patches of 
corn and potatoes close by; while the numerous boats 
shew that their hardy inmates consider the sea to be both 
their farm and high road. 


In the course of his tour, the Angler was induced, by a 
respectable farmer, with the well-sounding northern name 
of Thor Odegarten, to ascend the high grounds in quest of 
a herd of rein-deer reported to be there. The cattle of the 
farmer had already gone to the mountains for summer 
pasture. The sportsmen ascended the steep mountains 
exactly at midsummer, on the strong, and sure-footed 
ponies of the country, carrying with them the provisioa 
necessary for atwo nights’ bivouac. They passed the line 
of fir and birch, and arrived among the stunted junipers, 
Willows, and dwarf birch, 


There were acattered patches of snow on the lower 
grounds ; and the surrounding hi!!s universally retained 
their wintry mantle. Here and there, cattle were roam- 
ing at large; while in the foreground stood several Swet- 
ters, consisting of neatly-built loghouses, with a green 
enclosure round each, 

We entered into one of them, which belonged to Thor ; 
and I was greatly pleased with the order and cleanliness 
that reigned throughout. A buxom maiden was em- 
ployed in washing her numerous wooden utensils with a 
decoction of juniper branches, the best nostrum for keep- 
ing them perfectly sweet. She immediately arose to 
present us with a bowl of deiicious milk. Her little 
dairy was a pattern of neatness; and already at this 
early season was well stored with butter: the furniture 
appeared simple, but sufficient, and beautifully clean, 
The Setter life seems exactly to resemble that of the 
Swiss chalet; only it is not so far removed from the 
habitations of their fellow men. The Norwegians have 
the same affectionate names for their cows, the same 
songs in their praise; and, singular enough, precisely 
the same long horn as the weil-known Cor des Alpes, 
only that it is straight, instead of being curved, at the 
end. The lonely, adventurous life of the Setter, must 
have its charm, for a time at least; and their sonys ex- 
press this sentiment very strongly. 


The rein-deer were discovered, but none were shot, 
The angler’s good Juck was all by water, 

The following little aneccote shews very pleasingly how 
the links of social life are interwoven, so to connect 
those seeming extremes of Kuropean society, the occupant 
of the throne of France, with an old hostess in an ancient 
town of Norway :— 


There is no inn whatever in this northern capital of 
Norway. An indifferent one was lately set up, but the 
experiment did not answer; and it Was soon closed. 
There are, however, several lodging-houses ; the best of 
which, especially for an Eoglishman, is that of Mrs 
Hou berg, a wonderful old lady, who has kept lodgings 
for more than half a century; and though upwards of 
eighty, still retains a green old age. The stranger will 
meet with every attention and reasonable comfort at her 
house. She had the honour of accommodating the pre. 
sent Ruler of France, Louis Philippe, during his expa- 
triation in the early times of the French Revolution ; 
and she has this summer (1839) received from him a 
very handsome musical clock, through the hands of the 
French Scientific Expedition lately sent to the North. 
It may be imagined how much the good old lady was 
gratified by this royal recollection of the treatment he 
had experienced at her house: and, all the time I was 
there, its tanes were kept almost incessantly playing for the 
amusement of her numerous friends, that called to see 


, and admire it, Such useless elegances as musical clocks 
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are very rare articles at Trondhjem ; where the orna- 
mental is obliged to give place to the strictly useful, 


The Namsen is tothe Angler the river of paradise! 
Bruce approaching the source of the Nile, ora traveller in 
Africa imagining he had traced the genuine Niger, could 
not be more excited than our tourist, as he came near 
this enchanted and enchanting salmon river. He says, 
to any but an Anglo-maniac, (he must mean an Angler- 
maniac,) his feelings would have appeared incomprehen- 
sible and ridiculous. He had hitherto met with very 
indifferent sport in Norway; and this was his last and 
greatest venture. He proceeds— 


It was therefore with a feverish excitement that I ran 
up a hill that overhung the Post-house of Spilium, and 
promised evidently to command the lower course of the 
Namsen, near its entrance into the sea. The very first 
glance satisfied me I had at last reached the real river for 
an Anuvler: a deep broad stream rolled majestically into 
a beautiful bay, that in its turn opened into a noble 
Fjord. For a long way up, I could see the river main- 
tained the same equable course. 


His anticipations were abundantly fulfilled, and the 
waters of the Namsen will henceforth never know peace 
from English fly-fishers, He ascended the river, and 
settled himself in a neighbouring farm-bouse, in the fol- 
lowing comfortable style, before commencing operations 
ona scale that will excite the astonishment and envy of 
all British anglers :— 


I was soon installed in the best rooms of the house. 
Ny host’s name was Iver, of Mediaa; a worthy, kind- 
hearted man as ever lived: his family consisted only of 
his wife, a son of about 17, and a daughter 14 years 
old. JT found them all cleanly, civil, and obliging in the 
extreme; and ready todo any thing in their power to 
conduce to my comfort; therefore, as the situation was 
most convenient, I made their house my head quarters, 
during both my visits to the Namsen: and if I were 
ever fortunate enough to get there again, should do the 
saine, J had a neatly finished chamber, of just sufficient 
Jength to admit a twenty-foot rod to be hung on pegs, 
without being taken to pieces; a great convenience to 
the Angler. Beyond it, was a smaller room, where I 
could stow away my stores and valuables under lock and 
key: on the other side was a little kitchen, used only for 
my purposes, the family kitchen and apartments being 
under a distinct roof, ‘The whole was very neatly boarded, 
and perfectly clean: what could an Angler wish for more? 
My brother enthusiasts, if such there be that peruse these 
volumes, will picture to themselves the delight with which 
I took possession of my wooden palace, and retired early 
to my huinble little bed, in the almost vain hope of short. 
ening the interval to the wished for morning, by courting 
slumbers that my anxiety scarcely suffered to visit my 
eyelids. 

The salmon rivers—nay, the lakes and /ochs—of the 
British Islands, must henceforth hide their diminished 
heads before the broad and majestic Namsen, on whose 
placid waters the Angler liunched his boat, manned by 
two hardy natives. 


Before five o’clock, on the morning of the fifteenth 
July, 1037, I firet threw my line upon the waters of the 
Nausen; a day never to be forgotten in my piscatery 
annals. The river seemed to be in perfect order ; and I 
had put on a most captivating fly, prepared for the occa- 
sion by Martin Kelly, of a size I should no where else 
have dreamed of using even in March. 

What was to be its success I was not long left in 
fuspense; for within a quarter of an hour afier leaving 
the bank, at the head of the first stream, in the midst of 
the breaking water, I saw a large circle, and at the same 
moment felt I had firmly hooked a good fish, He in- 
stantly rushed down the rapid stream, plunging vivlenUy 
whenever in the slightest degree checked: and though we 
pulled at once fur the shore, he had ruu out more than 
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one hundred yards of line, before I could leap on the 
land, I then scrambled as well as I could after him, 
among the loose shingle, panting with agitation more 
than exertion, and wheeling up my line as fast as my 
aching muscles would permit. Most fortunately, not. 
withstanding the great length of line out, I was enabled 
to keep it clear of the:rocks: and at length succeeded 
in drawing my silvery foe into deeper and smoother 
water. 

Not that he was by any means beaten as yet. Many 
a time did he run out the spinning reel, to my great 
alarm: many a race did he give me along the treacher- 
ous bank. However, conscious of the strength ef my 
tackle, I made him fight hard tor every foot of the line, 
and saw that he evidently came towards the land, with 
diminished energies after each struggle. My Swedish 
attendant being a novice in the art of gaffing, missed 
several opportunities that a Tweed Fisherman would 
have considered certain: but at length, after three quar- 
ters of an hour of most splendid sport, the fish was suc. 
cessfully gaffed, and laid on the greensward. The hook 
was scarcely extracted from his mouth, when he was 
accurately weighed, and proved to be a trifle over twenty- 
eight pounds, exactly the weight of the largest salmon I 
had ever before caught. 

None but a brother Angler can appreciate my feelings 
at this success of my first essay on the Namsen: it seemed 
at once to justify all I had heard of its reputation. I 
afterwards rose four fish; two of which I killed without 
any great difficulty: each of them weighed fourteen 
pounds. The weather was sultrily hot, and by eight 
o’clock the sun was so powerful that no more fish would 
rise. I, therefore, returned to my breakfast not a little 
gratified with my morning's performance, 

A tolerably good morning’s work this; but he was at 
it again in the evening. And thus passed day by day ; 
fish of nineteen or twenty pounds being considered no 
great shakes, and smalier salmon and grilse, which might 
make an angler’s reputation at home, being almost des- 
pised. A hundred pounds was a common day’s work, 
On other days, 117 pounds were taken. The fish were 
equitably and liberally apportioned. None but an angler 
can appreciate the record of each successive day’s sport, of 
every rise, and the Weight and measure of every poor fish 
that was taken. From the Namsen we turn to the in- 
habitants on its banks. 


It was my constant habit to mix, and converse with 
people of all ranks, as Well as my imperfect acquaintance 
with the language would permit; aud nowhere, I cons 
ceive, can the primitive character and customs of the 
Norwegians be observed to greater advantage, than here. 
From their position, the natives of Nummedal have ex- 
perienced little intermixture with others, and therefore 
live and think much as their forefathers did, Generally 
speaking, they are an extraordinarily fine race of men 
both for height and shape: and among the females 
I observed more beauty, than anywhere else in Nor- 
way, 

Kindness of manner towards each other, and towards 
strangers ; honesty; patience, industry, contentment, are 
qualities they possess in an eminent degree, As an in- 
stance of their honesty, I never saw a door fastened, and 
seldom shut, by night or by day: as a proof of their 
kindness of heart, [ never witnessed a quarrel among 
them, except upon one occasion, when several expressed 
great indignation with one of their own body, who an- 
noyed me a little by attempting to angle before me. 

The people here were suffering severely from the suc- 
cessive failures of their crops, in the recent bad seasons, 

Tie angler repeated his visit to the Namsen last year, 
his first visit having been in 1537. He, at this time, 
extended his tour in the country, and tried other fishing 
streams; and performed one of his very greatest feats on 
a salmon over forty pounds, three feet ten in length, and 
killed, if that be the word, in one half hour! Is it sure 
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prising that he should break out in poetic raptares over 
the Namsen? Tolerably larze fish may be killed in the 
Tweed, “but for how short a pesiod does the fishing 
there last! and how immeasurably inferior is the easy 
capture of a score of Ae/ts in the Sprousten Deve, to the 
serious encounters with a glorious thirty pounder, under 
Kiskum Foss! The Namsen will tolerate no trout in 
its mighty Waters, nor is there any trout stream in the 
neighbourhved; but a sportsman, fond of shooting, may 
find capercailyie in the forests, and ptarmigan on the 
mountains, A bird, unknown in Britain, called the Hjer- 
per or hazel hen, is * the most delicately flavoured bird” 
the Angler knows, aud is without che layer of brown flesh 
common to the other game bids, having its breast of the 
purest white throughout. He also celebrates a berry of 
exquisite flavour growing low, called by the Norwegians 
the Moltabear, and resembling a white mulberry. 

A considerable portion of the second volume of th® 
‘© Two Summers” is devoted to the geology of Norway, 
which will, we fear, be still less attractive to the general 
reader than even the angling exploits, The author does not 
consider Norway a field for emigration, save to a hardy 
and industrious young man who has sufficient money to 
purchase au estate ; and we dare say that he judges fairly. 
For mere laboureis, Novway is decidedly bad, though wages 
are not relatively low, being considerably higher than in 
Ireland, One of his chief objections to the Norwegians 
is, that they have in too great abundance the common 
necessaries of life—too much to eat and drink 3 and that 
the ease with which their sensual wants can be supplied 
makes them neglect their minds. The force of this ob- 
jection will, we believe, hardly be understood by the 
great majority of his countrymen at home. If scanty 
tare or starvation are the necessary stimulants tu mental 
activity, and cultivation, aud to the developement of in- 
tellectual energy, we might expect to find philosophers on 
the shores of Australia, and men of science in Magellan's 
Straits, © Knowledge cometh of leisure 3° and wheic there 
is not an easy supply of the necessaries of life there can 
be litue mental progression. Does he imagine that there 
is more reading in the agricultural districts of Mid!and 
and Southern England than in Norway 2? The author 
underrates the civilisation of Norway, which, if not 
found in the arts which adorn society, is nobly conspicu- 
ous in the morals, and manners, and civil institutions of 
a free aud brave race, which the Angler likes, and whom 
all who have visited them both love and esteem. 

I. The Dramatic Works of Wucherley, Congreve, 
Vanburgh, and Farquhar. IT. The Dramatic 
Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 

The first of these works is published as one of Moxon’s 
leviathan tomes. It forms a constellation of wits; a 
family group of dramatists. In the second work, Sheri- 
dan stands alone, probably because there was no room 
for him within the same beards with the elder wits, and 
that he belonged to a later period. To both the publica. 
tions Mr Leigh Hunt has prefixed biographical and 
critical notices, which evince more power than relish for 
the task. He should have been the biographer of Gold. 
smith or Otway; Thomson or Collins; or a whole host 
of poets and dramatists: but not of the selfish and fas- 
tidious Congreve, or the specious, brilliant, profligate, and 
unhappy Sheridan, This ungeniality has, however, been 
provocative of truth. Mr Hunt’s strictures, especially 
those on Sheridan, as a man and an author, do as much 


honour to his literary taste as to lis moral feelings; though 
we cannot imagine why the ample mantle of his uni- 





versal charity is found scanty only when it should be 
cast over persons like Sheridan, who have scrambled, by 
all manner of meannesses, to high places, and paid the 
full penalty of their low ambition. The “want of en. 
thusiasm for the genius of Sheridan’ which he acknow- 
ledges, is, we believe, not so rare as Mr Hunt may im. 
azine. What was there in the genius of the clever 
and witty Sheridan to beget enthusiasm, or any high 
and warm feeling whatever ? 


Mr Hunt has not allowed his want of sympathy with 
Sheridan to make him forgetful of his duties as a biogra- 
pher, though itis asa critic that he excels; a critic, we have 
said, of the man as much as of the artist. In the first 
place, he refuses to be astonished at the precocity of a 
man who, by the age of twenty-six, had written the 
Rwals, and The School for Scandal.  Shakspeare 
had not written ZZemlet or Lear until a much later 
period of life; but for this there are the good reasons 
that the © great world’’ of artifictal society is a very 
little world to become intimate with compared with 
Shakspeare’s world, “ Passious there, like modes, run 
very much in patteras, and lie on the surface; and folly, 
which is the object of satire, is, by nature, a thing defect. 
ive, aud therefore sooner read through than the wisdom 
of the wise or the universality of nature. A man like 
Sheridan or Congreve may very well know all that is to 
be known in the circles of conventional grace or absurd. 
ity, by the time he has spent more than half his life, 
Feeling, he needs but little; imagination, not at all, 
‘The stars might be put out; the ocean drunk up ; almost 
everything which makes the universe what it is, might 
vanish, including the heart of man in its largest and 
deepest sense; and, if a single ball-room survived, he might 
still be what he is. A little fancy and a good deal of 
scorn ; a terseness, a polish, and a sense of the incongru- 
ous; are all the requisites of his nature—admirable in 
the result, compared with what is inferior to them ;—no- 
thing (so to speak) by the side of the mighty waters and 
interwinat’le shores,” &c, &c. But we wished mainly to 
draw attention to the justness of the criticism in the first 
part of this passage, and need not farther shew that Con. 
greve and Sheridan are not Shakspeares; nor a drop's 
blood to the masters of the dramatic art poetical, 

Mr Hunt's criticism on English audiences is surely 
unjust when he says—* It is paintul to witness the depth 
of reverential silence with which the audience see Sir 
Peter Teazle give his wife a bank bill for two hundred 
pounds. The whole commercial heart of England seems 
euddenly to be on the spot, awed by seeing all that virtue 
going out of it.” Now readers and audiences seem 
rather to enjoy a romantic extravagance of liberality in 
a book or on the stage; probably to restore the equili- 
brium of their feelings, though fictitiously. Sheridan's 
powers as a dramatist are comprised in few words, His 
wit is described as “ more sparkling than Fielding’s, but 
it does not go su deep,” “* Neither is it 60 good-natured, 
There is little intimation of tenderness in it, or of habitual 
consideration of anything but some jest at somebody's 
expense, The kindness of Sir Peter Teazle to his wife, 
is but a sort of dotage, and mixed up with the selfishness 
of unequal years. It was not in Sheridan's nature to 
invent a Parson Adams or Sir Roger de Coverley ; much 
less to venture upon a heroical character in the shape of 
a footman.” Of the Duenna it is said, “ The dialogue 
is smart and unsuperfluous, Like some of his comic writ- 
ing, the more humorous characters are not very agree- 
able, and there is too much jesting upon personal defects : 
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but they are very amusing; and if the poetry has very 
little claim to that abused term, it is very good town 
poetry—full of pretty turns and pigramatic points, and 
even as like earnestness of feeling as such art well can 
be. It is clear that the heart is generally subordinate 
to the will, and the passion little but a restless though 
elegant sensuality. His table songs are always admirable, 
When he was drinking wise, he was thoroughly in earnest.” 
Jn the Crifiv, it is said, “Sheridan must have felt him- 
self emphatically at home in a production of this kind; 
for there was in it every call for the powers he abounded 
none upon his good-na- 
and nota little edifying 


in—wit, banter, and style—and 
ture. It is observable, however, 
to observe, that, when those who excel ina spirit of satire 
above everything else, come to attempt serious specimens 
of the poetry and romance whose cxaggerations they 
ridicule, they make ridiculous mistakes of their own, 
and of the kind,” Pizarro The 
Stranger, are called in evidence. The estimate of Sheri« 
dan’s public chiracter is not less acute. “He had 
not the cordial fellowship and overflowing good-nature of 
lox, He did not become a pattisan out of sympathy. 
Neither, on the other hand, has he egotisin, pride, or pas. 
sion enough to be capabie of the resentments and aposta- 
He had a strong, a sensual, and, therefore, 


very same and 


cies of Burke. 
essentially coarse nature; none the less so for a veil of 
refined language, which was his highest notion of the 
dress of the heart: but his very animal spirits, and con. 
tentment with the pleasure of the moment, served to keep 
him from dishonest aims. He stuck to his party as he 
did to the wine; and if he did not ultimately abide by 
it, in its corporate sense, when its public virtue was put 
to the test, apart from private considerations, he may 
still be said, in adhering to the Prince, to have stuck to 
the last man at the table, influenced by a certain jovial 
disinterestedness, as well as conventional vanity.” Mr 
Hunt sees the prototype of Sheridan in his grandfather 
But Dr Sheridan 
if equally careless, was infinitely more good-natured and 
and the real germ of the lower nature of the 
rather be found in 


the proteyé and humble friend of Swift. 


unselfish ; 
brilliant descendant, might, perhaps, 
ne grandmother, immortalized by the coarse, pungent 
verses of Swift. 

Mr Moore’s industry in disenchanting the world with 
regard to Sheridan’s genius, has given Mr Hunt an op. 
portunity of making this tart and crisp remark on a 
practice of Sheridan’s, which would have affurded him- 
self exquisite materials for a new scene in the Critic, 
“ He kept memorandums of his wit, for use; pickled and 
potted up the sentences in which it was expressed; and 
now and then gave them a new turn to improve the re. 
lish.’? To improve the reader's relish for Sheridan's plays, 
this unpalatable memoir is closed by Hazlitt’s glowing 
panegyric ou Sheridan’s comedies. * 

Wuycherley was even more precocious than Sheridan, 
His first play, Love in a Wood, was written at the age 
of nineteen, and the Plain Dealer at twenty-five. He 
had been, for a few years, in France before going to Ox- 
ford ; and, while abroad, became what is called a convert 
to the Church of Rome. After quitting the university, 
he entered himself of the Middle Temple, aud used the 
study of law as a decent pretext for following his own 


* From Mr Moore's shewing, Sheridan practised ex- 
actly those methods oi making wit, which Nneer, in the 
Critic, imputes to Sir Frettul Plagiary ; in whose com- 
monplace book, stray jokes and pilfered witticisms were 
kept, with as much method as in the ledger of the Lost- 
and-Stolen office. 
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tastes. His father was a small landed proprietor. At 
the age of thirty-two, he had written his last play, The 
Country Wife. In the Plain Dealer, he shews his ac- 
quaintance with the courts of law, and, in the latter play, 
a thorough intimacy with “the town.” The reign of 
Charles the Second was one inwhich a profligate dramatists 
could hardly miss Court favour. This he appears to have 
gained and lost, after marrying a rich widow of quality, 
who had once been a maid of honour, and who prove: 
the plague of his life. After her death he ruined himself 
by a law-suit to obtain her fortune, and lay for seven 
years inthe Fleet prison, James the Seventh has done one 
action of some merit. After his accession to the throne, 
he chanced to see the Plain Dealer performed ; and seized 
with a generous fit, he paid the author’s debts and settled 
a small pension upon him, The death of his father pu‘ 
him, late in life, in possession of the family estate, but cid 
not relieve him from his difficulties, The biography is 
full of dramatic vicissitudes, which are very neatly told. 
So is the story of Congreve, for whom Mr Hunt his 
less charity though he does ample justice to his talents, 
He rather likes Vanburgh, and evinces strong sympathy 
with poor unlucky Farquhar. AU of them are placed 
above Sheridan ; and in this critical estimate, Mr Hunt, 
in all probability, only anticipates the fiat of posterity, 
if posterity gives itself any concern about the wilty-man- 
ners painters and satirists of an age of bad manners 
and worse morals 3 an age for which it is a poor excuse 
to say that though more hypocritical we are very little 
better. If not more heart-pure, we, at least, begin to 
perceive what purity iss We are neither shameless nor 
unconscious in our vices. 

Mr Hunt has discovered that Farquhar was the author 
of a novel entitled ** The Adventures of Covent Garden,” 
from which he is said by others to have taken some of 
the best incidents and characters in his comedies, Far- 
quhar was duped into a marriage with a woman who 
pretended to have a fortune, and to have fallen in love 
with him. Tf[e waseducated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
but in the humble and humbling capacity (in those times) 
of aservitor; and he afterwards tried the stage asa profes- 
sion, He was an indifferent actor; but his connexion with 
the stage stimulated and developed his dramatic talents. 
He procured a commission in the army through the favour 
of the Earl of Orrery ; and necessity made him, after his 
marriage, an unceasing if not a very fertile writer. Te 
died early, and left his children in want. {fr Hunt con- 
demns the * luckier formalist,” who, hugging himself upon 
superior prudence, ** would not have led such a life, nor 
trusted so foolishly to a patron.” . The friend, Wilks the 
actor, to whom on his deathbed he bequeathed his two 
daughters in a very touching letter, consisting of only 
two sentences, was probably not “ gencrous or romantic” 
in his conduct to the orphan girls, He procured a benefit 
for them, and put them out apprentices to mantua- 
makers; which might probably be what, under their 
mother’s training, they were best fit for, They do not 
appear to have been of that class of mind which, in all 
circumstances, makes a status for itself, or else they were 
unusually unfortunate, 

Mr Hunt thus sums up and delivers his judgment of 
his four dramatists :— 

It appears to us that] Wycherley was the most reflective 
for reflection’s sake ; the most terse, with simplicity in 
his style; the most original in departirg from the comedy 
in vogue, and adding morals to manners; aud the least 
so with regard to plot and character ;—that Congreve 
was the wittiest, most scholarly, most highly-bred; the 
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most elaborate in his plots and language, and most pun. 
gent but least natural in his characters; and that he had 
the least heart ;—that Vanburgh was the readiest and 
most straight-forward ; the least superfluous; the least 
self-reverential, mistrusting, or morbid; and, therefore, 
with more freedom, the least scrupulous—caring for no- 
thing but truth (as far as he saw it) and a strong effect ; 
-——and that Farquhar had the highest animal spirits, with 
fits of the dcepest sympathy; the greatest wish to please 
rather than to strike; the most agreeable diversity of 
character, the least instinct in avoiding the revolting 
extravagances of the time, and the happiest invention in 
plot and situation; and, therefore, is to be pronounced, 
upon the whole, the truest dramatic genius, and the most 
likely to be of lasting popularity, as indeed he has 
hitherto been. He has far surpassed them all, we be- 
lieve, in the nuimber of editions; and is, Certainly, ten 
times acted to their once. But all the 
works of these dramatists are still read, though they are 
nut all acted: and that they are not longer all acted is 
not to be wholly attributed either to their own vices or 
to our virtues. Manners alone make some difference. 
Conventional pleasantries go out, and cease to be un- 
derstood ; conventional virtues are not always changed 
into others more real, We are not of necessity the bet- 
ter or more moral for thinking the worst we can of freer 
modes of speech, or even of conduct. Our ancestors may 
not have been so bad as we suppose them, even upon our 
own principle, Animal spirits often say more than they 
mnean; and it is then our own dulness and want of spirits 
that misconstrue the speaker's, 


. . . . . . 


More is said in the same strain; but this remark 
forms the apology of these wits, and is 
of the whole :— 


the quintessence 


Again, the stage is not a mere copy of nature, not a 
fac simile, but the free running hand of genius, under 
the impression of its liveliest wit, or most passionate 
impulses, a thousand times adorning or feeling all as it 
goes; and you must read it as the healthy instincts of 
audiences always do, if the critics will let them alone, 
with a grain of allowance, and a tendency to go away 
With as much of it tor wse as is necessary, and the rest 
for the luxury of laughter, pity, or poetical admiration, 

Yet the apology, at least for Wycherley and Congreve, 
Their 
world was not much better for the heart or imagination 
than that of Sheridan, or of the modern fashionable novel- 


is not made out even to the author’s satisfaction, 


writers, their legitimate successors. 

Mr Hunt has bestowed more than ordinary pains and 
care upon these prefaces, They are executed in his best 
style, and with just such a relish of what wont to be 
called the Cockney School—a title of honour, however 
meant—as heightens their gusto, We select a few spe- 
cimens :-— . 

WIT FOR WIT’S SAKE. 

Having expressed indifference or weariness of the plots 
of Congreve, Mr Hunt gives little more quarter to the 
* wit,” 

Above all, we find the wit become tiresome. We love 
it heartily in its proper place, in Buder, Swift, and Addi- 
son, Where it is serving some purpose greater than it- 
selfs; and we love it still more when it issues out of 
sheer animal spirits, and is happy asa child. But wit 
for wit’s sake becomes a task and a trial; and in Con- 
greve’s days it was cant, like the talk about * sense” 
and “reason;” as if all sense, and reason, and wit had 
been comprised in the substitution of the greater faculties 
of man for the less, and the critical for the uncogscious, 
Everybody was to be “ witty ;”* letters were to be full of 
“wit,” and end in some “ witty turn,’ coffce- houses 
were to talk nothing but wit. Ladies were to have 
‘wit and sweetness,’ and men “ wit and fire ;”” not the 
old mother-wit of Shakspeare and his fellows, which 
was a gift from the whole loving frame of nature, but a 
trick of the fancy and of words, which you might acquire 
from the brother-wit of the tavern, and which dealt 
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chiefly in simile, with a variation of antitheses, Every. 
thing seemed to be of value, only in as much ag it could 
be likened or opposed to something else; ull at length a 
simile and a metaphor come to be taken for a “ reason,” 
and ** sense’’ itself was occupied, not in seeing into any- 
thing very deeply for its own sake, but in discovering 
how far it was capable of being split off into a couple of 
images. 
WHY DRAMATIC WRITERS MAKE BAD ACTORS, 

“Tt is probable that he [ Farquhar} would have turned 
out no great actor, No dramatist ever did, He is said 
to have been a beautiful reader of his plays; but he ar. 
rived at no eminence as one of their performers, Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Heywood, Lee, Otway, Murphy— 
all were actors, in their time, fora greater or less period; 
but nune have lett a reputation as such. Perhaps a bet. 
ter actor-dramatist never appeared than the author of 
Virginius and William Tell; and yet his sensible and 
mauly performance on the stage by no means comes up 
to the height of his pen. Is it that the very sensibility 
Yet how is it, in that 
case, that Ellen Tree is not hindered by her tears, or that 
Mr Macready can teel the father so well in Virginius, 
and yet act it better than the rol ust poet himseli?  Isit 
that the poet feels too many of i..nute shades of the 
part he is acting, to go well enough to the main points 
of it? Hardly that; otherwise he could net be 


of the poet baffles him in action ? 


great 
in proportion to their combination of these minute shades 
with general effect. Is it (to give one more conjecture) 
that the poet being always accustomed to meditation 
rather than action, and feeiing that a double merit is 
expected of him, is perplexed between habit and selt- 
love? Something, perhaps, of thias and more, in all 
probability, from the necessary counter-habits of that 
meditation, to the business and bustle, and practical 
everyday life of the rehearsing and reciting actor. Shak- 
speare might, perhaps, if he had chosen to set his wits 
that way, have been the greatest actor that ever lived ; 
but then he could not have found time to be the poet he 
was. He would have missed the soft and still air in 
which poetry delights to grow."? [ This, we apprehend, is 
more ingenious than sound, The tailures enumerated, 
and tothe number Mrs Inchbald may be added, have 
chanced before the dramatists had either essayed their 
powers or discovered any consciousness of their possession, 
The poet and the mimic are originally and essentially 
different natures, | 
MILs JORDAN, 

The Country Wife will always be revived whenever sach 
an actress appears as Mi s Jordan, Those who remember 
how that delightful woman seemed made for every trust- 
ing enjoyment; how she could unite boisterous spirits 
with a brimtful sensibility: how she would come dancing 
on the stave at forty, a girl still in spite of her fat; 
what a breadth and music there was in her voice; and 
how the people loved it the moment they heard it; how 
she would wear a huge buxom pinafore; divide sobs of 
sorrow with the couiforts of a great slice of bread and but- 
ter; anticipate a world of delight with rubbed hands and 
huddled shoulders; and how, with a cramming of all the 
powers of coaxing into one little syllable, she would utter 
the word “ bud ;"? while, taking her guardian's cheeks 
in her hands, as though at sprung out of the fulness of 
her heart, and formed her lips into the very thing it 
spoke of; will sigh to think that circumstances rarely 
produce creatures made of such cordial human clay; or 
that anything should have made a life close in sorrow, 
which had given to others nothing but happiness. 

WEAK SIDES, 

Vanburgh laughed at heraldry ; yet we have seen him 
apply to the college he ridiculed for the confirmation of 
a coat-of-arms, Men would fain be above their fellow. 
creatures on the side of intellect, yet are always resting 
the equilibrium on that of vanity and the passions; let 
us add, on that of the social affections also ; for every 
conventional tendency, however sophistical, has a ground 
in it in the love of others; and it is well that it should 
be so. Charity is secretly ensured by it, as society pro- 


ceeds; and it will ultimately secure the improvements 
that receive gradual assent. 
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Mr Hunt, who has been most zealous in the pursuit 
of * remains” of any kind, has made some hits; and, in 
particular, recovered a few rather racy morsels of Con- 
greve’s familiar correspondence. 


Moore's Poetical Works. 

The first volume of an edition of Moore’s poems, col- 
lected by himeelf, has appeared. It is to be completed 
in ten volumes. The work is lightly, and very neatly, if 
rather sparsely printed, and well got up. Volume I. is 
embellished with an engraving from Lawrence's portrait 
of the author; so that no accomplishment of publication is 
wanting, It is unfortunate that theorder of chronology 
cannot, in this case, be inverted, as Moore’s nearly for- 
gotten Juvenile Pieces, and Translation of the Odes of 
Anacreon, place him at some disadvantage, both with 
critics and ordinary readers. The first poems of Southey, 
Coleridge, Campbell, Rogers, Crabbe, Shelley, Leigh 
Hunt, &c. &c., were, if not always their best, not their 
worst; while those of Moore require large indulgence ; 
and, though the future man appears in the boy, they 
could now oniy be tolerated for what they herald, To 
the great bulk of modern readers, they will, however, 
have the attraction of novelty. Jt is amusing to find the 
Odes of Anacreon dedicated, “ with permission,’’ to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who afterwards 
became the favourite butt of the partisan satirical poet. 
This edition of the collected works, is more fitly dedicated 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne. If Moore be really the 
author of a great deal of beautiful fugitive verse of the 





rebel kind, which appeared during the troubles of Ire- 
Jand, at the end of the last century, and which has gene- 
rally been attributed to him, we may anticipate higher 
gratification from the second volume, which, if less 
classic, will be more patriotic and natural. Of the pre- 
sent one, the original portion cannot fail to interest, for 
it contains reminiscences of the poct’s early literary his« 
tory, from his own pen. So early as 1793, he had sent 
communications to a defunct Dublin magazine, which 
kindly welcomed the anonymous contributions of “our 
And this 


well-turned compliment to the author of The Pleasures of 


esteemed correspondent, T. M.” introduces a 
Memory, from a gentleman possessing a very courtly mem. 
ory. 
character in Dublin, was inordinately fond of theatricals, 


Moore’s schoolmaster, Mr White, a rather popular 


and was often invited to superintend the private theatres, 
then the rage in Ireland, and to write prolugues and epi- 
logues. Mr White, of course, set his pupils to act plays; and 
Moore, in this line, was * long his favourite show-schol- 
ar.” took 
part at the private theatre of Lady Burrowes, in Dublin; 
and, at even an earlier date, he had first committed the 
sin of rhyme, Indeed he began to write verses so early, 
that he is now unable to remember when he first began 
“to act, sing, and rhyme.’’ He was thus early sealed 
to his vocation. He relates—“ To these different talents, 
such as they were, the gay and social habits prevailing in 
Dublin afforded frequent opportunities of display; while, 
at home, a most amiable father, and a mother such as, in 
heart and head, has rarely been equalled, furnished me 


So long ago as 1790, ** Master Moore” a 


with that present stimulus to exertion—the desire to 
please those whom we at once most love and most respect. 


It was, I think, a year or two after my entrance into 
college, that a masque, written by myself, and of which 
I had adapted one of the songs to the air of Haydn's 
Spirit-song, was acted, under our humble roof in Aungier 
Street, by my elder sister, myself, and one or two other 
young persons. The little drawing-room over the shop 
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was our grand place of representation, and young —., 
now an eminent professor of music in Dublin, enacted 
for us the part of the orchestra at the pianoforte, , . , 
White thus the turn I had so early shewn for rhyme and 
song was, by the gay and sociable circle in which I lived, 
called so enconraging!y into play, a far deeper feeling— 
and, I should hope, power—was at the same time awak. 
ened in me, by the mighty change then working in the 
political aspect of Europe, and the stirring influence it 
had begun to exercise on the spirits and the hopes of Ire. 
land, Born of Catholic parents, I had come into the 
world with the slaves’ yoke around my necks and it 
was all in vain that the fond ambition of a mother looked 
forward to the bar, as opening a course that might lead 
her son to affluence and honour, Against the young 
Papist all such avenues to distinction were closed; and 
even the University was to him ‘a fountain sealed,’ 
Can any one now wonder that a people thus trampled 
upon should have hailed the first dazzling outbreak of 
the French Revolution as a sigual to the slave, wherever 
suffering, that the day of his deliverance was near at 
hand, I remember being taken by my father [1792] to 
one of the dinners given in honour of this great event, 
and sitting upon the knee of the chairman, while the 
following toast was enthusiastically sent round—‘ May 
the breezes from France fan our Irish oak into verdure !’”’ 

tn afew months afterwards, some of the remaining dis- 
abilities of the Catholics were removed, and Moore was 
among the first of the young emancipists who used the 
new privilege of entering Dublin University, In the 
following year, 1794, with fitting preparation, he began 
to write political satires. Moore’s first attempts of this 
sort were in ridicule of monarchy, of the pomps and 
forms of which his circle had got upa burlesque imitation. 
Yet, in avery few years, we find the young Republican 
humbly dedicating the first fruits of his muse to the 
Prince of Wales, At the University, instead of following 
the usual practice of writing his theme in Latin prose, he 
one day gave in one in English verse, which was received 
and applauded by an indulgent judge; and this probably 
confirmed his vocation, He now began to mukethosetrans- 
lations from Anacreon, which, in due time, saw the light, 
Atter all, Mr Moore has not yet told very much of his 
earlier career. The original prefaces to the poems of the 
‘deceased Mr Thomas Little’? are preserved here; and 
to those who are disposed to take cfience, they will, from 
their tone of levity, be no less offensive than the poems 
themselves. We shall wait with hope for those patriotic 
effusions which were born of “the deeper feeling’—the 
genuine power awakened in the young poet’s mind by 
the stirring circumstances around him, A young Irish- 
man of that time, who did not cherish hostile and rebel- 
lions feelings towards the oppressors of [reland, must have 
been dull as the clod of the valley. 


An Essay towards Discovering the Origin and 
Course of Human Improvement. By W. 
Cooke Taylor, Esq., LL.D. of ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin. Longman & Co, 2 vols. 

“The plan of this work,” it is stated by the author, 
“was survested by the Archbishop of Dublin 5°’ and it 
has had, throughout, the benefit of his assistance and 
superintendence. The subject of the work is the most 
comprehensive and important that the circle of literature 
affords. It isthe entire History of Man in his barbarous 
and in his civilized states ; and might be presumed to 1e- 
quire much ampler spac? than two ordinary-sized VO- 
lumes ; though, by condensation, and confining hitnself to 
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results, the author has accomplished much, so far,at least, 
as regards the collectionof materials for hiscomprehensive 
design. That design will be best defined by his own 
words :—It is ** To determine, from the various forms in 
which society has been found, what was the origin of 
civilisation ; and under what circumstances those attri- 
butes of humanity, which in one country become the 
foundation of social happiness, are in another perverted 
into the production of general misery.” For this purpose, 
he has examined the principal elements by which society, 
under all its aspects, is held together, and traced each to 
its source in human nature; he has then devoted atten- 
tion to the developement of these principles, and pointed 
out the circumstances by which they are perfected on the 
one hand, and corrupted on the other, Having thus, by 
a rigid analysis, shewn what the elements and conditions 
of civilisation are, he has tested the accuracy of his re. 
sults by applying them to the history of civilisation it- 
self, as recorded in the amnals of the earliest: polished 
nations, and has thus been led to consider the principal 
moral causes that have contributed tothe growth and the 
decline of states, “thus giving an outline ora philosophical 
history of opinions, and their influence on life and action.” 

One main excellence of the work consists in the rich. 
ness and copiousness of ijlustration derived from travel- 
lers, of every age, whose narratives are considered worthy 
of credit. 

The first volume, after a few preliminary chapters, 
treating of general principles, is illustrative of the condi- 
tion of barbarous and savage life, followed by one or two 
chapters of deep, if melancholy, interest, upon the evi- 
dences of lost civilisation found in North and South 
«America, New Ze land, Siber'a, &c. &c. The conclud- 
ing volume treats of the civilisation of antiquity in 
I.yypt, Persia, Assyria, Greece, and Rome; and the in- 
troduction of Christianity, and its influence on society, 
naturally introduces the progress of Civilisation in Kurope 
during the middle ages. 

Not the least important section of the work is the 
concluding one, in which are discussed the leading cir- 
cumstances which areeitherrapidly advancing or retarding 
civilisation in Europe, and especially in our own society. 
This leads to the temperate discussion of many of those 
topics which muy be called the more urgent questions of 
the day: such as the objects and end of punishments, 
the factory-system ; indigence ; national education ; and 
the reciprocal duties which the different classes of society 
owe to each other. This section, however, is less likely 
to excite attention than the more brilliant chapters; 
though, of all others, it is the most important to “this 
Kingland—and this now,” 

The work is composed in a vein which is likely to 
render it more generally popular than books of research 
and grave discussion are usually found, even in there 
times when philosophy is no longer required to enshroud 
herself in gloom and wystery; and to live, apart from 
the ordinary business of life, secluded in her cell. 

Asa specimen of a work of which we think highly, 
and which we regret that our limited and already pre- 
occupied space prevents us from describing more at large, 
we select a passage from the chapter which treats of the 
influences produced by the introduction of the Christian 
system upon c'vilisation and the progress of society. 

From the pecul’*rities we have noticed, it appears that 
Christianity preached to man a spititual God—unot at. 
tached to anv nationality, whether of language, country, 
or custom—the Father of all men, demanding the obe- 
dience of a child from each, and requiring cach individual, 








separately and for himself, to effect a renovation of ali his 
moral feelings and principles of action, It was the first 
tine religion addressed itself to man in his personality, 
and recognised that every individual had a moral being 
of hisown; but Christianity did more: it shewed that 
high responsibility is attached to this individuality, and 
to it only; for it declared that the future eternity of bap- 
piness and inisery Would not be assigned by the Supreme 
Judge, at the final day of reckoning, on the ground of 
being born in a certain country, or descended of a certain 
class, but on purity of soul, producing purity of heart 
and conduct. 

The moral value of the individual was thus immensely 
raised ; and the intlwence of the State, as it existed in all 
the ancient systems of civilisation, was diminished in 
nearly the same proportion, The State was no longer 
all and everything; and a wider and more extended 
sphere of activity was opened, beyond its limits, in man's 
direct relations to the Divinity, and, cousequently, in ree 
lation to sll mankind, the children of the some heavenly 
Father. <A twofold existence was bestowed on man at 
the same moment; he became something more than a 
citizen, he became J/tnse/f—a moral being, called upon 
by the Almighty to tulfil Los duties, and receive his re. 
ward according to his works. And while his moral sen. 
sibilities were thus restricted to hia individuality, he re. 
ceived a new being in his moral sensibilities, which were 
no longer confined to a single state, but extended over the 
Wide fellowship of humanity, 

The revolution was neither social nor political, but it 
nevertheless contained the elements of important changes 
in ull the relations of private life, and in all the depart. 
ments of public administration, ‘The recognition of ine 
dividual rights was not confined to one sex, Woman 
became amoral being as well as her lord. The relation 
between the sexes might not have been immediately 
changed by any open and public enactment, but the 
female sex was greatly elevated in influence and moral 
power, [t is very probable that the greater freedom of 
thougat and action tacitly conceded to the Christian 
women may have suggested mauy charges of immer.lity 
brought against the early believers by their pagan adver. 
Saries ; Just as Mahommedans, on their first visit to Puge 
land, are so shocked by the exposure of the female face, 
that they believe and declare morality to be impossible 
in the country. 

The S/are was a still greater gainer. Christianity did 
not break his fetters, but it recognised him as equal with 
his master in the eye of God; and it taught the master 
that the slave wasa man, The being hitherto regarded 
only asa piece of merchandise, regained his personality 
When he was brought within the sphere of Christian 
charity—when he was confessed to be a sharer in the 
blessings of the same redemption, and a ce-heir to the 
same glorious immortality, Christianity did not give 
him freedom, but it conferred upon him, and upon his 
fellows, the principles from whch their freedom was 
eventually and necessarily derived. When all religions 
had made Rome their common metropolis, they neutral. 
ized each other, One power alone seemed real and inde- 
pendent, that of the emperor; and, @ necessary Conse. 
quence from the State system of the ancients, this power 
was invested with the attributes of Divine Majesty. 
Temples were erected, altars dedicated, sacrifices offered 
athis statues. In the general degradation in which alone 
such absurdities would be tolerated, there can be litte 
doubt that the worship of the sovereign was, as Tere 
tullian inforu.s us, the most zealous and fervent, at 
least in outward shew. Here there is no religion 
of the State, but religion and despotism were actu. 
ally one. Such degradation could not be endured by 
man, conscious of his individuality and respousibility, 
to believe the equality of ail men before God, and per 
suaded that the persun, who thus claimed the atusbutes 
of divinity, would stand at the Last Day unmasked and une 
distinguished in the crowd assembled to hear their duom 
pronounced by the Supreme Jadge, While man was 
part of the State, and nothing more, it was possible for 
him to remain ignorant of the deep degradation and 
slavish abasemeut of such homage to the personification of 
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the State, It was far different when he learned he had a 
separate existence, and an immortal soul. He saw that 
there was something beyond the State—higher, greater, 
more ennobling—and he no longer felt willing to sacri- 
fice the State to the moral dignity of his nature, ‘The 
narrow limits of the ancient communities had generated 
the corrupting principle, that individuals existed for the 

State; but the enlarging power of Christianity evolved 

the truth, that the State exists only for its members, 

This was a principle of life and liberty under every and 

any form of government; absolutism was, as we have 

seen, a Vice equatly common to monarchies, oligarchies, 
aristocracies, and democracies ; for the :dministration of 
each might be, and was so directed, as to serve a party, 
no matter whether a minority or majority, by a sacrifice 
of the rights of the rest of the community; but Chris- 
tianity raised the man above the citizen, No longer 
limited in his view to the precincts of a single commu- 
nity, 

Man looked aloft, and with erected eyes 

Beheld his own hereditary skies. 

This work, were it only from being more suited to the 
great body of readers than elaborate treatises on its most 
important subject, will, we have no doubt, meet with the 
attention which its great merits deserve. 

The History of the Jews, from the Taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus to the Present Time, Pp. 
304. , 

This volume is well timed; though we see too little of 
the present social and moral condition of the Jews in the 
Various countries wherein they sojourn; and much of the 
work is as properly a histery of the attempt made to con- 
vert the Jews, as a history of them as Jews. 

Free-Will Offerings versus Tithes and Teinds. 
By Thomas Dixon, Esq. 

This Reply to the Lecture of Dr Chalmers on the duty 
and necessity of religious establishments, and the imme- 
diate extension of national churches, is, of course, a 
lengthened argument for Voluntaryism. We wish we could 
cite at length one pertinent query put to Dr Chalmers. He 
has said that Establishments, even in the days of Popery, 
“ at least made sure of a pulpit and a minister in every 
little district of the country.” But, for three centuries these 
blessings have been continued by the Protestant Estab- 
lishment in England and Scotland; and what is the re- 
sult even in those places in which the agricultural popu- 
lation has decreased or remained almost in a stationary 
state? What is the actual condition of those small cor- 
ners of the vineyard which were easily cultivable by the 
labours of one stated priest ? 

This author takes considerable pains to shew how near 
of kin, or how closely allied, are Popery and Episcopalian. 
ism, especially as expounded by Dr Pusey and his ortho. 
dox followers, If Dr Chalmers holds to the opinion ex- 
pressed in his Lectures on Establishments, that for the 
Istablished clergy to surrender their tithes and teinds 
‘+ would be tantamount to the surrender, in its bulk and 
body, of the Christianity of the nation,” the Non-Intru- 
sion ministers, may not be quite prepared fur the hill. 
side just yet. 

Tracts for the People. 

An admirable, cheap volume, much of which is worth 
its weight in gold. Among the tracts are Milton’s, 
“Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes ;” 
shewing that it is not lawful for any power on earth to 
compel in matters of religion; Sir Mathew Hale's 


Judgment of the Nature of True Religion, and the causes 
of its corruption, and of the Church’s calamity by mens 
corruptions and violences, with the desired cure ; Areo- 
pagitua, a Speech of Mr John Milton for the liberty of 
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unlicensed printing; and a selection of pieces entitled 
“Golden Testimonies in behalf of Religious and Chris. 
tian Liberty.” Bishop Hoadley’s celebrated sermon, 
which almost, until our own time, gave a blow te High 
Church principles, forms one of the tracts; another of 
them is Dr Hare’s Letter on the Study of the Scriptures 
in the way of private judgment; all publications of pecu. 
liar value just now, when the new sect of Puseyites are 
diligently diffusing their heterogeneous doctrines, 


Narrative of the late George Vason. 
Rev. James Orange. 

This person was one of the first missionaries sent out 
inthe Duff tothe South Sea islands. Like too many 
of his brethren, he was unworthy of the high vocation on 
which he was permitted to enter, He speedily deserted 
from the missionaries, adopted the dress and manners of 
the natives, and copied their vices. His apostacy led 
toa more intimate acquaintance with the characters, 
manners, customs, and superstitions of the natives, than 
would otherwise have been attained ; and information on 
these topics coustitutes the value of the little volume, 
which was taken down in substance from the mouth of 
Vason, His personal adventures are also of some inter- 
est. He finally returned to England, and was for many 
years Governor of the Town Gaol of Nottingham, an 
office which he discharged with strictness, propriety, and 
kindoess. He appears to have recovered his character in 
the religious world, but to have had the good sense and 
modesty, after his fall, to make no flaming public profes- 
sion, but to let his life speak for him, 


By the 


Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes 
Strickland. Colburn: 3 vols. 

The first series of the history of the English Queenscom- 
mences with the Conquest, and it is intended, in a second 
series, to come down to our own times. The volumes 
already published bring down the Memoirs to Anne of 
Warwick, the first Princess of Wales, and, as the Consort 
of Richard III,, the last Plantagenet Queen, 

Very great pains and research have evidently been 
bestowed upon the work ; nor does it come into collision 
with the work of Miss Lawrance, who has given herself 
wider scope in tracing the progress of society in England, 
and describing social manners ; while Miss Strickland has 
closely adhered to the history of the royal ladies, their 
consorts, and courts: the one writer evolving more of the 
philosophy of history, the other displaying minuter anti- 
quarian lore, and giving more attention to those rude 
paintings, efligies, tapestry, and other existings relic of an- 
tiquity which illustrate history and costume; and to those 
traits recorded by contemporary chronicles that elucidate 
individual character, This gergeous historical tissue, 
woven and embroidered by female hands, is a’ much 
prouder achievement for the sex than even the famous 
Bayeux tapestry, although that had been the undoubted 
production of woman’s genius, 


Symmons’ Popular Economy. 

This brief treatise is intended to popularize and bring 
down, to every mind of ordinary intelligence, the leading 
doctrines of political economy and public morals, and 
those principles which determine or influence the rela- 
tions of the different classes of society. The work is 80 
full of matter, (of which, however, we consider some 
part questionable,) and is, withal, so cheap, that, without 
attempting to analyze its contents, we merely recommend 


| it to the attention of the public. 
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Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By the Rey. 
James William M’Gauley, Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy to the Irish Board of Educa- 
tion, &e. &e. 

To furnish the teachers of the Irish National Schools 
With a suitable treatise, the author of this volume has ar- 
ranged his scientific Lectures for publication in the form 
which he considered best adapted to his rather compre- 
hensive cesign, which embraces nearly the entire circle 
of the physical sciences. 

Peace with China, 

This isa letter, addressed to Mr Macaulay, by the Rev. 

Robert Philip. ‘The substance of the letter is “ No Opium 
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, is OO Ia ‘- 2 . . . . ; a 
War, Peace with China! in order that China may be | 


evangelized ; and that free access for missionaries may 
he obtained among her three hundred and sixty millions 
of human beings. He addresses himself to Mr Macaulay, 
hecause that gentlemen is the © son of such a sire.” But 
Mr Macaulay is something more: he is a Cabinet Mi- 
nister, and therefore cannot afford to become a Demos- 
thenes anda Milton all at once, as Mr Philip eloquently 
adjures him. Perhaps when the Whigs go out of office, 
he may think, among other things, of being the champion 
of China; but when did a ventleman in place attempt 
such a Quixotic part as that suggested here to the right 
honourable gentleman ? 

Remarks on Oceurences in China. By a Resident 

in China, 

This pamphlet takes a very different view of the 
Chinese question from that maintained by Mr Philip in 
his letter to Mr Macaulay, The Resident in China 
would deal in a very summary way with the Chinamen, 
** There is,” he says, ‘no security for us in future bat 
the strong hand of power, such as we can wield for our 
own protection, and, in case of need, for their repeated 
punishment whenever they break faith with us.” This 
settles the matter so far as the author of the pamphlet is 
concerned, 

Reasons for Impeaching Lord Palmerston. By 
RK. Monteith, Esq. 

This is not exactly the title of the pamphlet, but we adopt 
a slight change more easily to explain its object. Lord 
Paimerston is roundly charged with being the co-operator 
and agent of Russian policy, The charge is not new; 
but Lord Palmerston pursues his own course, and remains 
obstinately and provokingly dumb. Mr Monteith states 
that, if he were Lord Palmerston, and innocent, he 
would demand research into every part of the charge ; 
and that, on the other hand, if he were the nation, he 
would demand the expo-ure of the whole truth; and 
whether or not it be the fact that Russia has found the 
shortest road to Constantinople and the Indus through 





Murphy's Bible Atlas. 

This little book has obtained the imprimatur of the 
Rev. Archibald Bennie, minister of Lady Yester’s church; 
which, as the engraver has set the fact conspicuously 
forward, ought, we presume, to be held conclusive of the 
excellence of the work. A great deal of information is 
certainly given in the explanation of the tiny maps and 
plans, and that too about places which can never cease to 
interest. 


Poems, Radical Rhymes, and Tales. By John 
Mitchell. 

A volume of some merit, dedicated to Ebenezer Elliott, 
by an admirer and imitator, But Elliott is not easly 
imitated, though this comes something near to him:— 

Toil, Millions toil ' mid want and wo, 
That priests and lordliings may devour ; 

Though burning tears of sorrow flow, 
Toil on! and love thy tyrant’s power, 


What though your wives and children die 
Upon pale Famine’s toilbng rack ! 

*Tis but the fiat from on hig 
To make the population slack! 

Speak, Millions! wherefore were you made ? 
Hath Heaven desired your misery ? 

No! by God's bounty round us spread, 
The thought were blackest blasphemy ! 


Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands. By Major 
E. Napier. 2 vols. Illustrated by numerous 
Lithographs. 

This is a collection of articles, the most of which have 


appeared in the Old Sporting Magazine. The scene is 


the Foreign Office in Downing Street, or in some Govern. | 
ment office or other, where the phrase is to be heard — | 
“It pleases, or it would displease the Emperor.” The | 
charge against Lord Palmerston is at least boldly and _ 


roundly made; and though Mr Monteith has no hope 
from St Stephen's, if the one half that is alleged appears 


tenable, we make no doubt but that one righteous man | 


may yet be found in Sodom. . 
A Patriot's Fourth Letter to the British People. 


Sir William Boyd’s fourth Letter sets forth a sort of | 
co-operative scheme for preventing indigence and increase 
ing the comforts, the mental cultivation, and enjoyments | 
of the working classes, The idea of his system is not 
new. He who will first succesfully exemplify it will | 
be the real discoverer, and the benefactor of his kind, 





India, in which the author seems to have passed the early 
part of his professional career, ‘These sporting adven. 
tures will form pleasant reading enough in the window 
of a club room, or for a rainy day in the country, parti. 
cularly to old Indians. The characteristic dedication to 


‘Old Charley Napier,” is the best part of the book, 


Popular Errors. 
This is a kind of commonplace book, referring to 
practical affairs and vulgar errers; many of which errors 
are, by the way, already exploded. 


The Third Report of the Alorigines’ Protection 
Society, 
Makes many painful statements; those, in particular, 
referring to the slaughter of the Zoolas by the British 
settlers at Natal. These are also reports of some interest 
from South Australia and New Zealand. 


The Hand- Book of Trade and Commerce. 
This is the epitome of a commercial dictionary, accue 
rate so far as it goes, but upon rather too limited a seale 
for general use, though desirable as a temporary substitute 
fur a comprehensive work of the same nature, 


Principles of Scientific Physiognomy. By George 
M’Ewan, Surgeon. 

This is an epitome of the doctrines and fanciful specu- 
lations of Lavater, Cross, Walker, and also of those older 
physiognomists whose names are forgotten, while their 
opinions are substantially embodied in the works of the 


| modern writers on this fanciful subject. 


A Word to the Cotton Manufacturers of Great 
Britain, 
A most desponding view is taken, by this writer, of the 
prospects of the cotton trade; though we regret to say 
that we are not able to pronounce it exaggerated. 


Heo sae Marna: 
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Oliver & Boyd’s Threepenny Almanac, 
Is the very best bargain of the sort going, from the quan- 


tity, value, and arrangement of the mass of every-day 
information which it contains. 


The Equestrian ; a Handbook of Horsemanship. 
A sensible, practical treatise, containing plain direc- 
tions for riding, driving, and the management of horses, 
by one who evidently knows his subject. The illustra- 
tions, by Frank Howarp, are spirited; and are some 
for ornament and some for use, There is an excellent 
address to female equestrians, containing valuable direc- 
tions for promoting their safety and grace in riding. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1841. 

The first flight of these gay butterflies is over. ‘* The 
Forget-me-Not,” the elder born of the family, comes forth 
in great force, whether in tale, verse, or picture ; boast- 
ing a full liat of literary names, and some sketches with- 
out names, such as Phebe May’s Dream, a piece of 
charming fantasy, which would do honour to the highest 
on the roll. As we cannot give an account of the pieces, 
we may mention a few of the namee of the contributors. 
Among them are Miss Agnes Strickland and Miss Law- 
rance; Charles Swain, Esq.; Major Calder Campbell; 
Mrs L. H. Sigourney; Edward Howard, Esq., the author 
of ** Rattlin the Reefer;’> Mrs Lee; Miss Pardoe; G, P, 
R. James, Esq.; Miss M. A. Browne; Laman Blanchard; 
and the Countess of Blessington. The frontispiece, de- 
signed by Parris, and engraved by Scriven, is a plate of 
solid merit, not a sketchy Annual engraving. The vignette 
or Presentation Plate is light and fauciful, 


FrigNDsHip’s OFFERING.—This volume is so like 
its elder brothers and sisters, that it is not easy to de. 
signate it save by the year of its birth. It abounds in 
well-told tales, grave, gay, and romantic; pleasing verses, 
and pretty scenic pictures. What more would the pur- 
chaser of an Annual have ? 


THE JUVENILE ALBUM.—This, so far as we can recol- 
lect, is a first appearance. The wor.. .: of quarto size, and 
edited, and indeed entirely written, by Mrs R. Lee. It is 
published by Ackermann, in a very neat and even elegant 
style, whether in letterpress, binding, or pictorial embel- 
lishment, The stories are eight in number, and are ge- 
nerally memoirs of children, narratives of peril and ad- 
venture, or traits of animal instinct, affection, and saga- 
city. To every chapter or section there is affixed an 
appropriate design by Woolnoth, quite of the kind which 
captivates children ; for they are ‘about children, dogs, 
flowers, and pets of all sorts. The work, as a whole, is 
well fitted for the proposed end, and will form a charm- 
ing gift to young people. 

NEW EDITIONS AND SERIAL WORKS. 

PictoriaL SHAKSPEARE, Part 24th, King Henry 
VIII., and Part 25th, Vol, I1., Introduction to Histories. 
[The entire part is occupied with an elaborate critical 
essay upon the Parts of King Henry VI., and the various 
hypotheses adopted as to their real authorship, and the 
share which Shakspeare may have had in remodelling 
them. King Henry VIII. is peculiarly rich in illustra- 
tions, and Richard VII. in annotation. ] 


Tue Conversations Lexicon. Part LV.— 


[This is the last Part but one of the Supplement to this 
popular Encyclopedia, It includes several biegraphies ; 
among others, that of Dr Murray the eminent Hebrew 
scholar and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Edin- 
burgh University, the Late Lord Napier, and Dr Morri- 





son the Chinese scholar and missionary. The Part 
contains an addition! article on Masic, and on North 
America, and an attractive paper on Pilyrimuges. |. 

THE CoLontaL MaGazine. No, X.—[A good 
number this; containing valuable papers relating to 
colonial affairs, and, in particular, a strong demonstra- 
tion against war, supported by arguments of great moral 
force and economical propriety. ] 

NEW POEMS. 

PoETRY by THomas OLDHAM.—[A gentleman who 
has been writing poetry for many years, has at last yield- 
ed to the advice and persuasion of his friends, and pub- 
lished, for the delight of the world, what has charmed 
thein. ] 

The Curer of GLENORCHY. A Poem illustrative of 
HIGHLAND MANNERS and My THOLOGY,—[ Those who, 
not being poetical, may fancy the poem tedious, may yet 
find amusement in the notes, } 

The Last ANGEL, and the HrstTory of the Orb 
ADAMITES.—[So mighty an interest hinges upon the 
opinions pronounced by the critics on this poem, that we 
shall cultivate humility, and say nothing on the sub- 
ject. | 

FLoweERs of my Sprinc,—[If these be truly the blos- 
soms of the poet’s seventeenth and eighteenth years, they 
give fair promise of fruit in due season, | 





FINE ARTS. 
The Best Pictures of the Great Masters.* 

Such is the title of a splendid serial work of art, begun 
in a style of magnificence which makes us long for, and 
yet doubt whether its success is likely to be commensurate 
to its merits, and to the outlay it mustcost to bring it fainly 
before the public. It may be, that the public is now 
fairly sated with meaningless pictures, and pleased to 
fall back upon those sterling works of art upon which 
Taste and Time have placed the stamp of honour ; instead 
of being attracted by flimsy novelties which have no ree 
commendation save a certain smooth and pretty inanity, 
and a temporary vogue. 

The prospectus of this work is one of considerable pre- 
tension; but the first Part certainly bears out its pro- 
mise. The work is to consist of plates, engraved in line, 
and in the most finished style of modern art. The size 
of the plates is between that of the largest of the National 
Gallery and of the Alusée Francais, or about thirteen 
inches by ten. The subjects are to be, in the first instance, 
selected chiefly from the masterpieces of Raphael, Rubens, 
and Claude, Da Vinci and Rembrandt; and the pro. 
spective list comprehends all the great masters, those cf 
England included ; or, in other words, ** the most cele- 
brated pictures that have ever been painted,” 

Nothing can be more worthy of the approbation of the 
lovers of art than this liberal purpose; and we believe 


that the project only requires a little time to become 
known, in order to be highly appreciated, Who could not 


but desire to possess, were it but a few engravings, which 
truly rendered the spirit of those noble pictures, and in a 
high style of art. Three plates, with accompanying letter. 
press, critical, biographical, or descriptive, form a Part ; 
and the parts are to appear as rapidly as the plates can 
be got ready, or about two in the year. The first Part 
fulfils every promise held out in the prospectus, It con- 
tains The taking down from the Crcss, by Rubens; ad- 





* Colnaghi, Puckle, & Ackermann, London; Hill, 
Hy dinburgh. 
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mirably engraved by Haig, and the gem of the Part, A 


Laniscape, with Catile, by Claude, very well engraved by | 


Forrest; and Raphael's Charge to Peter, from the Cur- 
toons, Each of the engravers appears to have felt that he 
was indeed an artist; and to have had the honour of Art 
at heart in his contributions to a work which, we hope, 


will tend to effect a happy revolution in pictorial publi. 
cations. 


Fisher's Historic Illustrations of the Bible. 
Several Parts of this new periodical work have ap- 
peared. The plates, chiefly after the biblical pictures of the 
old masters, are well engraved, and the work is altogether 
handsome, and of solid merit. A brief description in 
English, French, and German accompanies each plate 


' Among those already published we may enumerate as of 
superior excellence Poussin’s Deluge ; Leon Spada's Pro 
_digal Son; The Raising of Lazarus, by Rembrandt ; 
' a lovely Hagar in the Desert, by Malas; Tie Calling 
' of Samuel, by Copley; and the Lame Healed, by Pous- 
| sin, The plates are printed in different sizes and in dif- 
_ ferent qualities of paper, to accommodate purchasers ; and 
| the work altogether ferms a desirable family book of 
elegant art. 


*.* In the present month, we had hoped to overtake 
| or get a-head of the current of publication; bat a num- 
| ber of romances, novels, and annuals are unavoidably 
| delayed until the first of January, when we trust to give 


- a good account of them, 





POLITICAL REGISTER. 


PEACE MEETINGS.—The majority of the British na- 
tion is averse to war as a matter of taste, Many enter- 
tain the conviction that our differences with France, and 
the occasion out of which they have arisen, are too insig- 
nificant to justify a war ; many are of opinion that, even 
in this trifling dispute, we are in the wrong. And yet 
this well-founded and pervading disinclination to be 
plunged into hostilities to please Lords Palmerston and 
Ponsonby, has found a very inadequate public expression. 
The London daily press (with the exception of The Times, 
which, after trying alternately a warlike and a peaceful 
tone, has settled into the mood pacific) has done its best 


to sneer dowr. every effort likely to ensure peace. With | 


the exception of the Examiner, Spectator, aud Statesman, 


the causeof reason and humanity has been veryinadequate- | 
ly supported by the weekly pressof London. The provin- | 


cial journals have evinced (as they frequently do) truer 
superiority to mere partisan feeling; but even among 
them the true policy of this country—peace and non-in- 
tervention—has been advocated, on the whole, with but 
half a heart. Amid all this indifference, the real public 
opinion of the country has, on one or two occasions, 


found a voice, On the 30th of October, Mr Thomasson, | 
a member of the Town Council of Bolton, suggested, in a | 


meeting of that body, “the importance of its making, as 
the most appropriate medium throuzh which the opinions 
of the people of Bolton could be expressed, some demon- 
stration in favour of peace.’’ After shewing the immi- 
nent danger this country was in of being seduced into a 
war, the untenability of the pretexts alleged in favour of 
war, and similar topics, he intimated that “ he had pre- 
jared a petigion to her Majesty, and had couched it in the 


mildest terms he could bring himself to use, with a view | 


to its passing unanimously.” The address, excellent asa 
whole, is chiefly valuable for the strong way in which it 
expresses sound views of national policy. It declares :— 
“ That were any foreign power forcibly to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of this country, your petitioners believe 
that such is the attachment of your Majesty’s subjects to 
your person and government, that they would rise as one 
man to repel the aggression ;” and “ that common jus- 
tice and true national honour equally demand that this 
country should avoid, towards any other nation, a course 
of aggression which it would so strongly resist if practised 
towards itself,” The address adds :—‘‘ That all former 
experience has clearly shewn that the system of interven. 


tion in the political arrangements of other countries, | 


which has so long prevailed in our national councils, 
has been highly injurious to the interests of Great Bri. 
tain.” Mr Darbishire, in seconding the motion, remind. 
ed the Council that “Canning had truly said, how- 
ever good the object might be for which a nation entered 
into war, it was impossible to keep that object until its 
conclusion,” The address was carried unanimously,— 
On the evening of the 4th of November, a public meeting 


was held in the Town Hall of Manehester, “ for the pur- | 
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pose of giving expression to an opinion favourable to the 
preservation of peace at the present crisis.” ‘The advertise. 
ment calling the meeting, was signed by the most influen- 
tial merchants and manufacturers of Manchester, of all 
parties, Among them were Mr J. C, Dyer, the chair- 
man of Poulett Thompson’s committee, and Mr T. B. 
Smith, the chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League. The 
meeting was held at six in the evening, and the Chartiste, 
as usual, mustered for the purpose of distracting the pto- 
ceedings of the middle classes. For the first tume, how- 
ever, since these tactics have been adopted by the Chart- 
| ists, the two parties came to a compromise: the friends 





_ of peace were allowed to terminate their proceedings in 
| their own way, and the Chartists held a meeting of their 
_ own afterwards. The friends of peace passed resoludons 
_ expressive of a conviction of the benefits of peace to all 
_ nations, as well as of a belief that a rupture of the friendly 
relations, which have, for a quarter of a century, existed 

between France and England, would be one of the greatest 
| calamities that could befallmankind ; and calling upon their 
| fellow-countrymen to co-operate with them in offering such 
an expression of opinion as would contribute to the preser- 
| vation of peace. An address to the French people was also 
approved of, embodying these sentiments, reminding them 
that, in 1830, the inhabitants of Manchester had deputed 
a body of their citizens to convey their sympathies to the 
inhabitants of Paris, and calling upon them to unite with 
_ those who addressed them “‘in the use of every honouta- 
ble means to preserve peace and friendship between 
| France and England.” ‘The reselutions subsequently 
passed by the Chartist meeting, form a valuable supple- 
ment to these doctrines: they deprecate impressment jer 
the navy, and liability for the militia; aud declare that 
no government has a right to compel service in the 
army or navy, or to go to war with a foreign nation, 
without the consent of the people obtained upon the 
| principle of Universal Suffrage. Ou the 7th of Novem- 

ber, Sir William Molesworth addressed a meeting in the 
Cloth Hall of Leeds, which he had invited by placard, 
to hear his opinions regarding the existing prospects of 
war, and “to manifest their approbation or disapproba- 
tion of those opinions.” Sir William was obliged to 
_ have recourse to this method of eliciting the opinion of 
| the people of Leeds, by the Ministerialists, who, afraid 
that an explicit utterance of public opinion might 


“damage the Whigs,” had induced a preliminary mweet- 
ing, after passing a resolution to the etlect that a public 
meeting ought to be held to express the sentiments of 
Leeds on the question of peace or war, to stuliify itself 
by passing a contrary resolution. Finding that Sir Wil- 
liam was not to be detesred from his purpose by their in- 
cessant solicitations, they, at last, bad recourse te the 
_ device of selecting the day and heur man cv meet 
_ ing was called, for the purpose of nom 

tracy, Leeds being at the time Vinlonlly sntitenity ies 
municipal elections. Notwithstanding oe 
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the meeting was numerously attended, and the expression 
of aversion to the idea of going to war, more especially 
with France, about a matter which could in no way affect 
the interests of either country, was most unequivocal. 
Sir William Moleworth’s long and argumentative speech 
was listened to with breathless attention, and, when he 
put the question to his auditors, whether they were in 
favour of a war with France, a loud indignant ‘‘ No, no; 
no war with France!” ran through the meeting. Reso- 
lutions were passed, declaring inter alia, “ that the peo- 
ple of England ought to be more closely allied with the 
people of France than with any other European nation, 
and approving of an address to the Queen, “deploring the 
contest in which her Majesty’s forces are engaged on the 
coast of Syria, and beseeching her Majesty to make use 
of all honourable means to bring that unhappy quarrel 
to a speedy termination.’’ An address to the French 
people was also agreed to.—These meetings are import- 
ant, not so much on account of their being means of 
obviating a threatened war, as on account of the broad 
gcround of true national policy upon which they have 
based their proceedings. They are unequivocal declara- 
tions, from important portions of the manufacturing com- 
munity, that peace and a respect for national independ. 
ence are the true policy of this country. Through the 
instrumentality of these meetings, a valuable part of the 
community has taken its stand as advocating peace, and 
non-intervention in the domestic affairs of other nations. 
In Westminster, Birmingham, and many other places we 
can name, the sympathies of the majority go along with 
those who have spoken out in Bolton, Manchester, and 
Leeds; and that there have not been peace-meetings held 
in the places we have named, has been solely owing to 
the want of one man to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility and trouble of originating a meeting, as was done 
by Sir William Molesworth, and Messrs Thomasson and 
Cobden. The opinions espoused by those who called the 
meetings which have been held, are now, however, before 
the public as elements of public opinion: not all the af- 
fected superciliousness of the Whig-Tory press can pre- 
vent their being more agitation from day to day. (See 
page 812.) 


THE LEGISLATION OF THE PasT SEsst1on,—In the 
Statute Book for 1839, will be found some glimmer- 
ing of a reform in the drawing of the act; swhich have, 
from the days of Henry VIII, to those of Queen Victoria, 
been growing more complicated and obscure every year, 
There were some instances, during the session alluded to, 
in which sections were broken down into paragraphs; 
these paragraphs consisting of single sentences, having 
each but one enacting verb. The legislative wisdom, in 
fact, on this occasion, had condescended to express itself 
as clearly as if it had only been giving by-laws to a 
friendly society, or laying down directions for military 
operations. We are accustomed in this age to see im- 
provement progress; and, when the prejudice against an 
inveterate habit has once been infringed, we expect to 
see it quickly melt away. But the reverse has been the 
course of events on the present occasion, and every ves- 
tige of the insidious improvements that adapt a portion 
of the Statute Book of 1839 to the comprehension of 
the public, has been swept away in that of 1840, 

For regulating the penny postage system, one of the 
most signal triumphs of the civilisation of the age, we 
have one of those clumsy, complicated, lengthy statutes 
which bear so strongly the tinge of its lingering barbar- 
ism,—As an instance of the confusion and blunders that 
so frequently arise and pass uncorrected, under the pre- 
sent incongruous system, tuke the commencement of 
clause 3d of the Tobacco Duties act:—‘“ And be it en- 
acted, that it shall be lawful for any officer of excise, at 
any time, but between the hours of ten of the clock in 
the evening and six of the clock in the morning only, 
with the assistance of a constable or other peace-officer, 
to enter into any warehouse,”’ &c., of a manufacturer of 
tobacco. Now, the intention of this clause was, un- 
doubtedly, as in the case of the other excise acts, to 
restrict the forcible visitation of excise officers to the day- 


time. Let the reader peruse it again, and see if it effecta- 





ates this purpose.—There is an act for an increased duty 
on timber, which bears to have passed on 3d July, and 
enacts, that the additional duty ‘ shall” be charged 
“from and after the 25th day of June.” Then there is 
another clause providing for adding the duties to the 
price of timber purchased before they came in force, and 
delivered after; and this clause commences with the pre- 
amble—‘ Whereas contracts may have been made before 
the fifth day of June, 1840, for goods on which the addi- 
tional duties of customs hereby imposed will attach, to 
be delivered on or after that day.” How these dates are 
reconcilable with each other, we are not sufficiently im- 
bued with the mysteries of statutary language to divine ; 
but if they be simple mistakes, as we suspect they are, 
we wonder how it} is that under the [present system— 
which there are sometimes sentences of several pages 
lcng, with a nominative at the beginning, a verb at the 
end, and a mixed collection of copulas and predicates in 
the body, altered every now and then by people who have 
noresponsibility in the matter, and no communication with 
each other—the acts should not contain more blunders than 
they do. It would be a characteristic of a rational method 
of drawing statutes, that, in the enforcing sections, there 
should be one clause directing the procedure for England, 
another for Scotland, and a third for Ireland, At pre- 
sent, three separate codes of procedure for the three dif- 
ferent countries are generally twined up with each other 
in one inextricable sentence; and, as the acis are gene- 
rally drawn by English lawyers, who are not aware of 
the existence of a place called Scotland ; and it costs a 
great deal of trouble to find whether that country is pro- 
vided for in any bill when it is just about to pass; all pro- 
vision for enforcement here is frequently omitted. There 
is, this year, a very excellent act for the regulation of 
railways, By a clause, which keeps England alone in 
view, the servants of a railway company, guilty of dan- 
gerous misconduct, are liable to be imprisoned for two 
years, On conviction before the justices at quarter sessions. 
[ Now, in as far as respects Scotland, this is merely an 
accidental lodgement of so much arbitrary power in the 
hands of a few private gentlemen. The justices at quarter 
sessions know nothing about law; they have no means of 
knowing anything about it; and they do not pretend to 
know anything. Their powers have been, except in the 
case of one or two accidents like the above, of a fortu- 
nately attenuated kind, but when they are told to im- 
prison for two years, they are not the men to refuse. In 
England, where the quarter-sessions is really a very 
important and powerful court, the judgments are led by 
a chairman, who is looked upon as having considerable 
responsibility, and who is generally a retired lawyer. | 

During the past session, no fewer than twenty acts 
have been passed relating solely to Ireland. The Irish 
Corporation act occupies sixty-eight of the dense pages of 
Roughhead’s edition, and of itself occupies a sixth part of 
the whole legislation of the Session, of which it was the 
engrossing subject, On the contents of this statute we need 
not dilate. The bitter disappointment that has attended 
the result of so many years’ excitement, hope, and exer- 
tion, is well known, with the causes that preduced it, and 
the seed it is now sowing. ‘There is another very im- 
portant statute relative to Ireland, by which the law of 
insolvency in England is extended thither, It is not cre- 
ditable to those who take charge of such matters for Scot- 
land, that we havenot an equivalent enactment. Independ- 
ently of the benefits of uniformity, it would confer many 
positive and distinct internal advantages, It ismuch more 
full and distinct in its clauses, and has a far more pre- 
cise operation than our Cessio act, which, in truth, ap- 
pears to deal with the persons and property that come 
under its provisions as matters not much worth attending 
to. Moreover, the Cessiv act is a thing only to be taken 
advantage of, and is only had recourse to in cases of des- 
pair. The English act, as now extended to Ireland, 
gives means to the creditors to compel their debtor to strip 
himself, and enables them to procure a division before 
everything is gone. There are the most careful provisions 
for realizing and dividing the landed property, or real 
estate, as it is technically called. 

Among the acts generally applicable to the empire, 
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there is one for altering the regulations of excise as to 
the tobacco duties, that will probably be very efficacious 
in the hands of informers, and a sad instrument of tor- 
ture, A penalty of £100 is imposed on the hawking 
about of tobacco, whether smuggled or not, or its sale in 
other than entered premises. This will apply to those 
who have been in the habit of purchasing cigars of the 
tobacconists, to be hawked at fairs and other gatherings, 
und to the practice of tavern-keepers supplying their 
guests with pipes or cigars. There is also a penalty of 
£100 on all who vend leaves stained or otherwise pre- 
pared in imitation of tobacco: in short, adulterated to- 
bacco. The stringent application of this rule would ex. 
terminate four-fifths of the cigars at present in use, There 
are indeed moments when one could feel his temper roused 


to the execution of such a clause. Such is that when the too | 


heedless youth before leaving the haunts of civilized men 
for a ramble in the desert, has deposited in his pocket a 
dozen or two savoury looking cigars, which, at the mo- 
ment when he expects to let himself loose upon the full 
luxury of his store, he finds to be a perfidious composition 
of salad leaves, stained and perfumed with tobacco juice. 

There is a humane and apparently well-concocted act 
for the protection of young apprentices from being coerced 
into the dangerous labour of chimney-sweeping. It im- 
poses a penalty between £5 and £10 on those compelling 
any young person, under the age of twenty-one years, to 
ascend a flue. It strikes too at the root of the evil, by 
making regulations that, when chimneys are built in 
future, or those presently existing are repaired, the work 
shall be so done that there can be no occasion for the in- 
human practice against which the act is directed. 

In somewhat a similar tone there is an act, which we 
are sorry to say, was incapable of being made applicable 
to Scotland. It is part of the great effort that so many 
active minds are now eugaged in for ameliorating and 
purifying the working and poorer classes—a work in 
which Scotland has not yet taken the first great step of 
acquiring an improved Poor Law. The purpose of this 
act is to ** extend the practice of vaccination,” It makes 
stringent regulations for prohibiting the too prevalent 
practice of inoculation with small-pox, and establishes 
a counter machinery for pushing the practice of vaccina- 
tion. Through the officials connected with the adminis. 
tration of the Poor Law, both objects are attained in a 
very simple form, 

We have but a very small share of legislation applica- 
ble to Scotiand alone. ‘The principal act of this class is 
the one for altering the law of evidence, Which abolishes 
some of those absurd ceremonies by which a man’s own 
word was taken as to whether he intended to tell truth or 
not, while it opens the door against some of those exclusions 
of interested witnesses founded apparently on the supposi- 
tion that, when people are in a suspicious situation, their 
word has so much apparent claim to credit, that judges 
cannot hear them without believing all the lies they tell, 
There used to be an absurd practice, that, when a wit- 
ness happened to be in court when other witnesses, in the 
same case, were questioned, his evidence was held tainted, 
and was thrown overboard without a moment’s considera- 
tion, The man could have, it was thought, no other de- 
sign than that of perjuring himself, if he happened to 
hear what his fellow witness said, The rule is by this 
act relaxed and made discretionary; there are cases in 
which it may be well to separate the witnesses. 


Tue CHARTIsTs.—During the months of September, 
October, and November, a triuinphal progress was made, 
by two of the Chartists who have been imprisoned in con- 
sequence of their connexion with the Chartist movement, 
through a considerable part of Scotland. They were wel- 
comed with public meetings, dinners, and soipées; re- 
ceived addresses, and delivered exhortations to persever- 
ance. The readers of the * respectable’? newspapers see 
no trace of these things in their journals; and they 
believe that Chartism is extinct. “Chartism,” a belief 
in, or anxiety about, “ the Charter,’’ which was promul- 
gated by the London working class Radicais, or the Na- 
tional Petition, embracing all the points of the Charter, 
which was originated at Birmingham, and signed by a 


million and a-half of people, may be asleep. But the con. 
viction among the unenfranchised classes that they are 
oppressed, and that their interests are overlooked by the 
Government; the opinion that this oppression and ne- 
glect are caused by their having no voice in the election 
of the members of the legislature ; and the ardent wish 
and steady determination to be admitted to participate 
in the electoral franchise, is, if anything, growing 
stronger. The opinion that their condition may be bet- 
tered by obtaining a share of political power, obtained 
possession of the mind of the unenfranchised in this 
country, as far back as the time of the French Revolu- 
tion: from that time, down to the present moment, it 
has never been lost sight of. The Chartist movement 
was merely one of many indications of the power of that 
opinion over their minds, of many efforts to obtain the 
object of their desire, Even although the Charter, and 
those who framed, and those who advocate it, were for. 
gotten, the determination of the unenfranchised to obtain 
the franchise would survive and must ultimately be 
successful. ‘The ovation of Collins and M’Doual, which 
we have noticed, is only one of the many indications 
of the vitality of this principle. If the sceptical on 
this point would occasionally look at The Northern 
Star, they would be convinced of this. The journal 
we have named (Mr O'Connor's, published in Leeds) 
is read by the unenfranchised in every part of the em- 
pire. We know that, among the agricultural labour- 
ers in one parish in Dorsetshire alone, twenty-five copies 
of this paper are regularly received, and, not read by 
the subscribers—for, in that district, the schoolmaster 
has made little progress—but read to them at the ale- 
house, or wherever they hold their meetings. It is full 
of short paragraphs, narrating every Chartist meeting 
(however insignificant) that takes place in any (the most 
unimportant) village. The parties to the meeting see 
their doings chronicled, and are flattered into persever- 
ance ; the Chartists, everywhere seeing so many evidencrs 
of the general participation in their sentiments, are 
buoyed up to hope and perseverance. Nor is this all: 
mere sentiment and opinion are not sufficient to keep a 
patty together; it must have something to da The 
publishing office of The Northern Siar is the centre of a 
perpetual working. There are subscriptions to be 
raised for this or that martyr or his family—the 
receipt of the sums that drop in from different 
quarters are duly acknowledged—accounts of their 
application are rendered—correspondents are appointed 
in different localities—Chartist missionaries are ap- 
pointed, All this keeps a great many people busy in 
a great many different places. They may not be making 
much progress, but they are working; and that keeps 
them in good humour and united, The Northern Star 
is only the consequence of an advance made by the un- 
enfranchised in combination and power, The Black 
Dwarfs of the earlier part of this century, were an ema- 
nation from London alone; the country readers were 
disciples, not co-operatives. The Liberator was evidence 
of the increasing power and co-operation of the working 
classes of the west of Scotland, The Northern Star isa 
bond of union, and an organ of a numerous and influen- 
tial party among the unenfranchised, diffused throughout 
the whole nation. It does not embrace all the unen- 
franchised ; there are local leaders, and other parties, more 
or less numerous, sometimes in friendly, sometimes in 
hostile relation to it, There isa whole werld of poli- 
tics among our unenfranchised, of which the enfran- 
chised know nothing, and seem determined to know 
nothing, and yet have a deep interest in knowing some- 
thing. They are learning the art of exercising their 
combined power by practice—the only way in which men 
ever learn it. It is all very well to say that their poli- 
tical theories are crude and incoherent ; if that were a 
bar against men obtaining political power, where is the 
party or individual, recorded in history, who ever would 
have obtained it? Political power can be obtained, and 
has been obtained and exercised, by men who have no 
sound philosophical views of politics, nor, indeed, any 
general political opinions, sound or unsound. To speak 
of deferring the enfranchisement of the working classes 
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till they attain knowledge, or of giving it to them then, is | France, when the consequences of the wars of Pitt and 


idle talk. They will take a share of political power as 
soon as they can, and tl:e present monopolists of that com- 
modity will not concede an inch to them till they are 
powerful enough to take it, It is much to be desired, 
that they should be wise when they obtain the franchise 
they pant for; but wisdom will be no necessary pre- 
requisite to their obtaining it when the time comes. Those 
who take an interest and an active part in politics ought 
to consider these things, and to watch attentively the 
growth of the unenfranchised classes in conscious power ; 
not with the spy-like irritable disposition of a few un- 
educated capitalists, not with the exclusively self-seeking 
spirit of a few place-hunting diplomatists who awkward- 
ly attempt to flatter a body they can neither understand 
nor appreciate; but with the steady, dispassionate, 
friendly inquiring gaze of inen, who, wishing to promote 
the happiness of the whole human race, know that their 
ability to do good mainly depends upon their knowledge 
of the residence and distribution of the PoWER inherent in 
society. 


PEACE,—We have noticed, above, the Peace Meetings 
in England. In Scotland there has been no meeting ; 
but the popular mind and voice are equally strong 
against war; though the Jate peaceful symptoins, visible 
both in France and England, have temporarily, at least, 
made their public expression, to many, appear unnecessary. 
The fact is, the country has been stunned by the mere 
idea of a general war, aud has not yet altogether reco. 
vered its faculties. In the populous manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the West of Scotland, as well as in Dundee, 
Aberdeen, aud the other seats of trade, enlightened rea- 
son and commerci:l prudence—every motive, in short, 
which ought to influence the Christian, the patriot, and 
the citizen—unite in the desire for maintaining peace, 
It is perceived that, by war, nothing is to be gained in 
honour or advantage, and everything dear to this country 
and to the whole civilized world put into imminent peril. 
* War is a game which, were the nations wise, govern- 
ments would not often play at;’’ and, at last, subjects 
ure profiting by former dear-bought and still unpaid les- 
sons; and fancying it may be quite in good time to in- 
dulge Lord Palmerston in another aggressive war with 


Castlereagh are in soine degree mitigated, Oue could 
| almost, at this crisis, rejoice that “* England is boand 
| over to keep the peace in penalties of eight hundred mil- 
lions.”” Though there hus, as yet, been no public meet- 
| ing in Scotland to protest against war, (and the Minis- 
terial press here is like the same press everywhere.) many 
| have felt that we were slumbering on a volcano; and, 
_ among those who have, at this momentous juncture, had 
the courage and patriotism to step forward and sound the 
alarm, is Dr Nichol, Professor of Astronowy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and, we believe, a Whig; who has ad- 
| dressed an able letter to Mr Alison, the Sheriff of the 
county, and the historian of the last tremendous Euro- 
pean War, who is a Tory 3 giving timely aid solemn 
| warning of the evil which may be stealing upon the na- 
tion; whose understanding and energies seemed for tlie 
moment paralyzed by the very magnitude of the mils- 
chief incurred by the position which the War Minister 
has so urjustifiably assumed. We are still unwilling, in 
| this untoward affair, to identify the Government with 
Lord Palmerston. It is sulely as a citizen of Glasgow 
| that Professur Nichol steps forward to point out the dan- 
ger and give the warning. A Whig citizen, a man of 
science, calls upon a Tory citizen, an official function. 
ary, and aman deeply learned in European politics, for 
aid in that national emergency when © prompilude, as 
well as energy, is the first duty of all who desitc the per- 
manence of Western civilisation,’? Dr Nichol may have 
some slight taint of the Russe-phobia, which is rather 
prevalent in Glasgow ; but this is, after al!, an extremely 
natural affection in a sincere lover of ireedom : and who 
could endure to see England dragged into another aggris- 
sive war, with Russia for her ally, and France for her 
enemy 
The stunning effect of the threatened evil might, fora 
few wecks, have be:n mistaken for apathy; but, thank 
Heaven, there has been no sign of any mad, heidlong, 
var party arising in thercountry, diligent as the Mlinis- 
terial press has been in inflaminyg the pride and latent 
pugnacity of the People of England, and retaliating ine 
sult on the French; and Ministers, nuw seeing how the 
public pulse beats, may yet re-consider their proceedings, 








LETTER FROM MR DEMPSTER OF SKIBO, 


To the Editor of Tait's Magazine. 
SkIBO CasTLeE, 1%éh Nov., 1840. 

Sin,—The frequency of the repetition of my name, in the article in your Number of this month upon the condition 
of the Poor in Scotland, and the implied accusation of selfish views in the part I have taken in the discussion of that 
subject, entitle me, perhaps, to ask the insertion of a denial that such a charge is well-founded ; and to mention that, 
on the contrary, my direct expenditure on the poor in my neighbourhood—in money, in food, and in clothings; in two 
permanent soup-kitchens, eleven miles apart, for those of mr own property; and in that which is, beyond all doub’, 
the aid of which they stand most in want, medicine and medical advice in sickness ; not to apeak of the indirect ex. 
penditure and assistance which a landlord has in his power—exceeds the sum which, as tar as I can calculate, I should 
have to pay as riy share of the compulsory assessment proposed by Dr Alison, 

The accuracy of this assertion cannot, of course, be fully known to more than myself and a few others; but I 
am not afraid to refer you to any intelligent person in the neighbourhood, as to its probability and general correct- 
ness, 

And why do I state this? Not, surely, to blazon the performance of an obvious duty, but for two different 1ea- 
sous: the first, to induce you to believe that there may be strong opposition toa new Poor Law from other than self- 
ish feelings; and the second, to express my hope that you will, in your next Number, give a due consideration to the 
argument which results from my conviction that [I do no more than numberless others; and that, generally through 
Scotland, there is an amount of charity flowing from every class of the community, from the lord of the castle to ie 
occupant of the cottage, which is very much the cause of the lowness of the amount of legal relief on which you 
dwe!l so strongly. All this sound and healthy charity would quickly cease, and with it the good feelings which 
prompt it would be lost, under a compulsory assessment, And though I am sensible that my individual opinion can 
add no weight to the argument, [ am not without hope that the clear and just views which so often appear in the 
pages of your able periodical may induce you to modify the opinions which you have imbibed on this subject, 

[ am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
GrorGce DEMPSTER. 





*, The above jetter has reached us too late in the month to appear in any other part of this month's publication, orto admit of the few 
remarks we had to offer upon the subject. Thata few, or that very inany, landed proprietors are “ a law unto themselves,” does not in the 
least supersede the necessity of legislation. 





From the Srzau-Press of Perzr Brown, 19, St James’ Sqnare, Edinburgh. 
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